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HOR GERMANIC2. 
No. XVI. 
Wallenstein, translated by Coleridge. 


Ir there be a twenty-year old book 
in the world that is “‘ as good as MS.” 
—that is to say, that nobody has seen, 
although many have talked of it, it is 
the translation of Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein, by Mr Coleridge. The fact is, 
that the existence of such a work had 
been almost entirely lost sight of, un- 
til it was recalled to a sort of “ Life. 
in-death,” by being made to furnish 
some quota’ for the beginnings of 
chapters in “‘ The S Novels.” 
The author of those Novels mentioned 
Ww in, on one of these occa- 
Py 

in - 
man of Schiller ;” and in the recent 


‘republication of The Friend, Mr Cole- i 


acknowledges this extravagant 
compliment in a strain of still more 
extravagant gratefulness. The author 
of Waverley understands or bet- 
ter than German—therefore j 
pat Ler -eap Lpg owen more ro 
original ; but it was not fair 
to disparage Schiller in this style Had 
Schiller translated the Ancient Mari- 
ner into German, he could have 
duced nothing so good as Coleridge’s 
3 and ’s Wallenstein 
is an admirable tion—but it is 
: ae rebel edge ee 
it is not so cent as - 
oer 
Vo. XIV. 


It is, however, by far the best trans- 
lation of a foreign tragic drama which 
our English literature possesses ; and 
as such, it is well a oe 

recalled to the ree 


lection of the nt 
Strange eurtaiaiy, bul ar eartaiaty as 


rPre 


Be 
F 


B's 
cei eE 


a 
: 
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these, Schiller’s Wallenstein, Carlos, 
and Bride of Messina, are decidedly 
superior. They have more of the real 
vis dramatica—they have much more 
of the fire and the life—they come 
nearer Shakespeare in those particular 
qualities, wherein, considered merely 
as a writer for the stage, he is as un- 
rivalled, as, in some other and* yet 
higher things, he is, and, in all pro- 

- bability, will ever be, unapproached. 
Anadmirable version, therefore, of one 

_ of this great author's most admirable 
works, is a possession of which we 
ought to be exceedingly proud ; and 
we very gladly embrace this opportu- 
nity of noticing it at some length, for 
three several reasons. 

Ist, By doing so, we shall, at very 
little cost of labour, furnish our read- 
ers with a first-rate piece of entertain- 
ment and delight. 

2dly, We shall probably incite the 
bookseller (whoever he is) that has 
the copy-right, to publish a new edi- 
tion oF the whole work ; and we shall 
thereby do a service both to Mr Cole- 

idge and to the public, as well as to 
3dly, We shall, we would fain hope, 
incite—if not Mr Coleridge himself— 
men of talent not quite so unjust to 
themselves as he is and has been to 
himself, to make further experiments 
on the fruitful field of genuine Ger- 
man tragedy.—Mr R. P. Gillies and 
Lord Francis Gower, in particular, 
have already pr pies themse ee be 
in possession of every accomplishment 
is labour Pola’ os y and we would 
earnestly hope neither of them will 
turn a deat ear to the public voice 
which bids them . Thereis 
ample room and scope e ” for. 
both ; and, unless we be greatly mis- 
taken, anything as good as the Eng- 
lish Wallenstein produced now, would 
be sure to meet with a very different 
ion from that which was vouch- 

to Coleridge by the reading pub- 

‘That was a strange period in many, 
points of view—and, in a literary, 
int of view, at least as much so as. 
in any other. There had been, we 
May say, a pause—a total pause in 
our poetry for a full score of years— 
for although Burns, one of the.most 
genuine of | ts, had been. astonish- 


E 


1 


, Scotland was then mere 
Scotland, and wih pong had not up. 
to. that time exerted any commanding 


i 
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influence upon the great mind of Eng- 


land. It was the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border that first turned at- 
tention largely and deeply to the lan- 
guage and the poetry of Scotland ; 
and the works of Burns gradually 
profited by the same circuinstances, 
which opened the full career of a still 
more splendid popularity to the great- 
est of all his poetical successors. Had 
Burns lived, what he might have done 
no one can tell—but he was cut off 
early in life ; and when we reflect how 
late it was ere his intellectual youth 
emgeron all the disadvantages un- 

er which he laboured) could be said 
to terminate, ne died much younger 
than any other poet of his years. Even 
laying thi8 aside, had he lived till 
now, he would not have been an old 


man.—But what avail such specula- 


tions ? 

At the time when Coleridge pub- 
lished his Wallenstein, then, it may 
be said, that the English public had 
got out of the habit of looking for 
good new poetry. The toleration of 
such a barren coxcomb as Hayley, is 
a sufficient proof of the low state to 
which these matters had been re- 
duced. ‘The fact, that such idiots as 
Miss Seward and her Litchfield cro- 
nies were suffered to have any sort of 
intellectual existence at all, is, if pos- 
sible, still more conclusive. Such was 
the profound languor into which we 
had fallen, that nothing but a stimu- 
lant of the very first-rate power had 
the least chance of rousing us. It was 
not the display of juvenile ingenuity 
it was not the elegance of imitation 
—it was not even the bloom of true 
promise, that could disturb such a le- 

. Nay more—it was not even 
enius, highest genius itself, exerted 
In any other form than one of equal 
excellence and novelty, that could be 
sufficient to work such a wonder. The 
early poems of Coleridge and Southey 
were totally ineffectual appeals to the 
ear of the slumbering giant. Even 
Wordsworth appealed in vain, for his 
music was not the trumpet-note to 
wake the dead. But at last a trum- 
pet-note was heard, and from the ap- 
pearance of the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, there has been neither slumber- 
ing nor folding of the hands to sleep. 
Mr Coleridge’s translation from 
Schiller appeared just when the apa- 
thy had attained that depth, which 
was, although no one dreamed of it, 
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the sure prelude to a burst of revivi- 
fication. Had it been an English ori- 
ginal, it might have done wonders ; 

but we were at our darkest too proud 
to be kindled by a foreign pee ta and 
the WaLLensteEIN had, like the first 
publication of Wordsworth’s Lyrical 
Ballads, the fate to delight the few, 


and to: be totally neglected by the 


Hed he published Christabel when 
it was written, and gone on in that 
strain, Coleridge might have broken 
the charm—but there is no use in 
conjecturing and reflecting. 

The translation of Wallenstein was 
published i in England very shortly af- 
ter the original play was first acted in 
Germany, and indeed before the ori- 
ginal had been printed at all—at least 
we = so; for Mr C. tells us in 
his preface, that he worked upon a 
MS. copy. In point of fact, the Wal- 
lenstein, as it now appears in Sehil- 
ler’s works, is, in many minor mat- 
ters, very different from what it seems 
to have, been, when it engaged Mr 
Coleridge’s attention. Schiller was 
never. weary of retouching his ‘wri- 
tings, and he fastened many alterations 

many additions on this great per- 
formance, subsequent to its first a 
pearance on the stage. But, after all, 
these are, comparatively speaking, mere 
trifles ; although, if Mr Coleridge were 
to republish his translation in toto, it 
would certainly be his duty to give it 
a careful revision. In some instances, 
indeed, we suspect the MS. he had 
before his, i es must have been inac- 
curate or iklegible—for there are ble- 

which otherwise we should be 

at a loss to account for.* 

The translation, be all this as it 
may, was executed in Germany du- 

. ting the first, triumphant popularity 
of the original.as an acting play. 
When we think of this—when we 
compare the ¥ rodigious effect which 
the German Wallenstein produced in 
Germany, and the apathy with which 
this admirable version was received at 
the very same moment in England, 
we know nothing that might furnish 
a more striking proof of the very dif- 
ferent circumstances under which the 
penian Kamael these two kindred 


Wallenstein, translated by Coleridge. 


mie were placed at that 
mee Pee 

sensation in its native country, 
Sechiny onl tettnapeneal ai 
an et it 
Wieland and Goethe were both -of 
them in the height of their glory—it 
appeared at a time when every winter 
was producing a host of 
in every ent of letters in Ger- 
many—it a a at a time onan 
the public of that country might have 
been supposed to be saturated with the 
excess of poetical luxuries. The trans- 
lation, on the other hand, a ; 
here when we were starving, ute- 
ly wee it appeared only to 
be n 

nage such would haye. been the 
fate of such a translation @ 
in the midst of any of the. truly 
productive + pete of English litera-, 
ture. At such periods a craving is 
created, which no supply of genuine 
food can ever be in the least danger of. 
satisfying to the brink of surfeit. It 
was in the mit ad most illuse 
triously uctive our literd-: 
ture has ever known, that Don Quixote: 
was first translated into English, and. 
that work immediately took its place by 
the side of the most favoured creations) 
of vernacular genius, Gil me in like. 
manner, appeared among ts at every. 
time when we had. our own Swifts, 
Popes, Gays, and Arbuthnots—Voltaire-: 
com boldly and directly with our 
Fieldings, Smo and Goldsmiths. . 
These workshad only toappearin order 
to succeed, Naeem we were aeons 
enjoyment 
ee tee of intelisctusd health, which health, whic 
no stimulus but that Sele: living 
pare A yes can ene Hg _ 
But the greatest 
world had seen for two et 


Sieh oon adiaes 


conan dual gal eed emiot the * Syle 
vas nil,resonantes” of an age of inert~ 
ness, pomposity, and barren preten-; 
sion. Had he strack into a concert of: 
compe masters, he would have: 
been received with rapture by 
and therefore by all the rest—but at the: 


distant: note of genuine 
not be heard omnidnt the do vey ne 


‘29 
period. The 
as great @ 
as 


J 


oye 


He 





“Osean sum inti, ge apo oe du inndinia Andee steielion deiananebenaiamanae 


Countess Tertsky 
depends,) but the sister of his wife ? 


ean ae which circumstance het character: 


Li 








e Robbers” 


for Schiller, for 
the excellent Goethe immediately made 
the cause his own, and eremany months 
had ‘elapsed, the Juvenile Poet was en- 
abled. to prosecute his studies under 
very different within the do- 


ought to be interested with, are to him 
the dreams of a youth that has vanish- 
ed. He may look back and sympathise 
with me by his imagination, but I can- 
not leap over the experience of years. 
terms 
with this man, who has lived in the 
world more twice as long as I 


havedlone—who has contemplated the 
" spirits of that 
course of time, with the eyes of 


rach 
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a genius as Goethe's. I may love and 
mire—but, I feel it, I cannot be the 
friend.’ 


This modesty augured well, and in 
pe, we it need not be said, Schiller 
and Goethe did live together as equals 
and as friends. The near contempla+ 
tion of Goethe’s oe and — 
ant ius appears, ever, to. have 
checked for a season Schiller’s poetical 
ambition. This, perhaps, was not the 
worst thing that could have happened 
for his upshot of fame. Schiller turn- 
ed himself to the study of history, 
above all of German history, with all 
the vigour of his intellect. By Goe- 
the’s interest he was appointed ere 
long to a historical professorship at 
Jena, and there he remained for several 
years, cultivating his mind with the: 
most ering diligence, and living 
in society admirably ¢alculated to im- 
mys and refine both his genius and 
is manners. The distance between 
Jena and Weimar is so inconsiderable, 
that he could easily spend the morning 
in his university, and. the evening 
charming itl capital sod, besides 
capital ; and, y 

thanpaesio twenties garden and small | 


7 inn, situated about half-way between 


the two towns, where he, Goethe, 
Wieland, and. other literary friends, 
used to meet occasionally. Indeed, that 
circle of worthies was at all times.a 
jovial one; and the club, which, at a 
subsequent iod, united them all 
thrice-a-week at Weimar, was the 
rent of half the chansons-a-boire that 
are now popular over Germany. 

It was after a pause of more than 
ten years that Schiller re-appeared as 
a ian. He had published in the 
in a few minor poems and va- . 
rious — ~_,. ws of these 
in a ine, w at that time 
flourished at W eimar under Wieland’s 

i and more lately he had pro- 

t of all his prose wri- 
“ The History of the Thirty 
Years’ War.” The poetical spark, how- 
ever, had not been extinguished—and 
when he once more his appear- 
ance as a dramatist, the choice of his 
ame sufficiently shewed, that while 
h been collecting the materials 
for historical 5 api he had half- 
uncongciously been concentrating up- 
on these v pos: all the fire and 
ofa genius, whose true des- 

tination could not be gainsaid. 
His labours on “ The Revolt of the 
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Netherlands,” prodixced his Don Cear- 
los ; and bis great historical work, 
“The Thirty Years’ War,” was follow- 
ed by that drama, or rather 
cycle of dramas, in which he turns his 
history into » Or rather draws 
out, and: em in one exquisite 
whole, the hidden poetry inherent in 
a period of great historical interest— 
in which, he paints the age which be- 
— had - . Se 
in ivilege of following to the in- 
seat seme of ht, Ye, thw 
igh- imens e dari 
the crafty, the generous and the sordid, 
the —_ exterior of whose deeds 
and had already been recorded 
a in a shape, which, (to translate 
fine of, if we be not mis- 
taken, one of his own minor poems, ) 
*¢ Smother’d indi t Inspiration’s flame, 
And bound the Fever which it could not 
tame.”’ \s 


This is extending itself to a 
length of which we had no anticipa- 
tions ; but, since we have been seduced 
into talking of Schiller’s life, we must 
say one word about his death, or ra- 
ther its proximate cause. We had a 
little: book * lately laid on our table, 
in which the affair is gone into at 
length—And will our readers believe 
it ?—this worthy’German biographer 
gravely ascribes the death of Schiller 
at the age of forty—to what ?—why to 
the habits of writing after supper, and 
ae until niné o'clock in the 

If these were mortal circumstances, 


a ae bill of deaths we should have. 
occurrence of such a , ina 
book i so near us only last 


year, is, of itself, enough to shew how 
far the ideas and manners of the good 
people of Weimar, are in Schiller’s mo- 
dest phrase, “‘ our juniors.” —In fair- 
ness, however, we must admit that 
Schiller sauna seems — have had a very 
in measure of respect for a 
oe a could never aa 
a ro’ one. 
latter years of his life, (i. e. ramet 
to forty,) while he was en in 
writing his chief dramatic works, his 
mode of life was as follows :—He rose, 
as we have seen, at the unchristian 
hour of nine, and ate a tolerable break- 
fast—smoked and read, (but never 
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Br ee reer 


norous yoice, striding vehemently up 
and down his chamber ; but if it was 
a fine night, he would throw up the - 
window, and pour out his verses to the 
open air. Occasionally he wrote with 
his pipe in his mouth. It was oftem 


; two ere he retired 
We hope this passage may be, of 
use to some friends of ours w. 
be nameless; but, in the meantime, 
let us return to the Wallenstein, from: 
which we have most.improperly been, 
pe — os 
cusably, “ turning over 
the pp of the volume, as we have 
just done, it is sufficiently evident that 
no one article of ours can be sufficient 
to give to our readers anything, like 
an ad notion of this 
ance. e thi 


E 
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the dark as to the subject of our dis- 
course. 
- -Of the three plays, then, in which 
the whole story of Wallenstein’s fall 
is unfolded, Mr Coleridge has left 
the first quite untouched. ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein’s Camp,” for so it is entitled, 
may rather, indeed, be considered as a 
musical prelude to the tragedy of the 
two following plays, than in any other 
light. Its purpose is distinctly and 
y to us for the coming. It 
represents the wild life of the camp of 
camps—the camp of a soldiery that 
has been twenty years together, and 
of a commander who has grown grey 
in power and glory—of an army that 
thinks of nothing but the general, the 
enemy, and the —and of a general 
ieingoed tee more powerful, one 
tis any subject to be tem 
by feeling. A certain rough, wild, 
stormy gaiety presides. The clank of 
wine-cups is heard between the rolling 
of drums, 0 ee shrill — of the 
trumpet. In the fore-ground, parties 
of dragoons stroll idly about—pretty 
market-women and young peasants ex 
hibit their baskets, and share the jest 
oflicence.— Comely and well-fed priests 
move here and there across the bust- 
ling scene :—‘‘ Captains and colonels, 
and knights in arms,” lay their heads 


together in the middle-ground, some- 
times in the glee of revelry, sometimes 


in the debate of subaltern rivalry and 
minor ambition ;——and behind and 
above all, the back-ground exhibits, 


or we should rather say, is filled up 
by the all-presiding, all-swaying, gi- 
gantic w of WALLENSTEIN. 


Jealousies have sprung up, as why 
should they not, between the Impe- 
rial Court and this overgrown Lieu- 
tenant. Whether the Emperor shall 
strike the blow by deposing him from 
his command, or he by leaguing him- 
self with the Swede, and setting the 

- General against the Prince—this, we 
at once perceive, is a matter which 
accident, more than anything else, is 
to determine. Wallenstein is ambi- 
tious, but his ambition does not volun- 
tarily point the way to treason. Great 
he ii he must continue to be— 
but it is no part of his character to de- 
sire that his s should be sus- 
tained by disloyalty, after having been 
f -and built upon the most me- 
ritorious of services. He is one of those 
men whose true tness lies only in 
action. Out of the field, he is not the 
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same Wallenstein that had coped even- 
handed with Gustavus. His purposes 
are not fixed and determinate in pro- 

on to the sense he entertains, and 
that justly, of his own genius, deserts, 
and capacities. He is tied up, and that 
not unconsciously either, by the lurk- 
ing superstitions of custom. He is 
brave enough to do anything, but he 
has not the audacity to plan deliberate 
treason. But circumstances conspire to 
hurry him on—the chief officers of his 
army see their own ruin wrapped up 
in his—they goad him to the point— 
they tempt him, and he falls. They 
then waver when it is too late for him 
to turn ; they leave him, and nothing 
remains for Wallenstein but to die. 
The shadow of his greatness, however, 
still hovers over him. The noblest of 
his captains deserts him indeed, but 
rushes to death that he may not sur- 
vive the degradation of his accustomed 
leader. Pure hearts are broken—inno- 
cent spotless hearts snap beneath the 
same stroke that severs his; the dig- 
nity of a pre-eminent nature asserts it- 
self in the greatest and in the least of 
the circumstances ; and, as if on pur- 
pose to elevate, even in the moment of 
consummated ruin, Wallenstein is not 
executed like a traitor, but assassinated 
like a king. The hands that plunge 
daggers into him tremble with the con- 
sciousness of a moral rebellion, and the 
only man in all the camp that is a gain- 
er by his downfall, half curses himself 
when he finds that Watienstetn has 
ceased to be. The whole action carries 
withit the tumult ofambition, the dark- 
ness of conspiracy; the cloud of blood ; 
and yet never shall the world witness a 
drama of the dark tempestuous pas- 
sions of world-worn men, more beau- 
tifully, more touchingly,. more pathe- 
tically interwoven with the sweet play 
of young affections, and the generous 
march of free innocence, than is here. 
The greatness is Wallenstein’s, and the 
fall is his; but the true hero of our 
hearts is the noble Piccolomini, and 
the grave of our tears is that where the 
daughter of Wallenstein flings her vir- 


gn he Y a the devoted dust of 
tro’ By 


Boa eer art of the aa 
t out apparent ineverything that 
yeleeste this favourite dhanetegpcthas 
of Max Piccolomini. The sudden and 
deep love conceived by him for the 
Princess Thekla, and by her for him, 
and the openness of devotion with 
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which they conduct themselves towards 
each other, form a picture than which 


nothing can be conceived more admi- 
rable. The strong affection which Wal- 
lenstein himself feels for one that has 
always been to him (to use a fine ex- 
pression of Schiller’s, which, had Cole- 
ridge been a Scotchman, he would not 
have shrunk from translating) “ the 
child of the house,” tends perhaps more 
than any other trait in the great Gene- 
ral’s character to make us feel for him 
and his misfortunes. The deep pater- 
nal affection of old Octavio Piccolomini 
softens, in like manner, our aversion 
for his craftiness of character, and the 
unworthy manner of his defalcation 
from Wallenstein ; and, above all, Max 
is exalted by the homage which is paid 
to him by the whole knot of conspiring 
captains, when they devise their double 
bond, only because they know that 
nothing will persuade him even to the 
semblance of dishonour. His rushing 
to death on the right side the moment 
he knows that Wallenstein has irre- 
deemably bound himself to the wrong 
—his rushing thus, too, in obedience 
to the hard-wrung prayer of her who 
feels that her own death depends upon, 
and is inseparable from his,—all this 
is,in_the very highest rank of tragic 
excellence ; and the whole of this beau- 
tiful story, which is meant to be, but 
which will not let itself be, an episode, 
is told with such simplicity, developed 
with such native grace of grandeur, 
and adorned with such a luxury of 
peetry, that it is indeed necessary to 
think of SaaxrsPeare when we would 
seek for anything superior either to the 
conception or the execution of it. But 
we must leave very much to the ima- 
gination of the reader, and proceed 
to our extracts. 

Max Piccolomini has been absent 
from the camp, escorting thither, from 
a distant nunnery, the daughter of 
Wallenstein. He arrives at the mo- 
ment when his father Octavio, and 
Questenberg, the envoy of the Em- 
peror, are conversing concerning the 
means of displacing (for as yet there is 
no intention of killing) the too power- 
ful General. Max hates Questenberg, 
as a soldier hates a courtier, and lis- 
tens with coldness to the hints which 
the two seniors throw out—for hints 
ate all they venture on to him. Hear 
how nobly he defends his old Captain. 

“« Max. Heaven never meant him for 
~~ that passive thing, 
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‘That can be struck and hammer’d out to 


sult 
Another’s taste and fancy. He'll not dance 
To every tune of every minister. ' 
It goes against his nature—he can’t do it. 
He is "d by a ing spirit, , 
And his too is the station of command, 
And well for us it is so! There exist... 
Few fit to rule themselves, but few that use 
Their intellects intelligently. —Then : 
Well for the whole, if there be found a man, 
Who makes himself what nature destin’d 


him, , 

The pause, the central point of thousand 
thousands——— 

Stands fix’d and stately, like a firm-built 
column, 

Where al] may press with joy and confi- 
dence 


Now such a man is Wallenstein ; and if 
Another better suits the court—no other 
But such a one as he can serve the army. 
Quest. The army ? Doubtless ! 
Octa. (To Quest.) Hush! Suppress it, 
friend ! ; 


Unless some end were answer’d by the ut- 
Of him there you’ll make nothing. - 
Maz. (continuing.) In their distress 
They call a spirit up, and when he comes, 
Straight their flesh creeps and quivers, and 
they dread him 
More than the ills for which they caltd 
him up. ; 
Th’ uncommon, the sublime, must seem 
and be ’ 
Like things of every day.—But in the field, 
Ay, there the Present Being makes itself 
felt. 
The personal must command, the actual 
Examine. If to be the chieftain asks = 
All that is in nature, let it. be “ 
Likewise his pri to move and act ., 
In all the mdencies of 
The oracle within him, that which lives, . 
He must invoke and question—not dead 


boo 
Not ordinances, not mould-rotted papers, 
Octa. My son! of those old narrow or- 
Let us not hold too lightly. They are 
weights 
Of eietens value, which oppress’d man- 


Tied to the volatile will of their oppressors, 


For always formidable was the —_ 
And partnershipof free power with free will. 
The way of ancient ordinance, though it 


winds, 
Is yet no devious way. Straight forwards 
The lightning’s path, and straight the fear- 
ful path 
Of the — jon-ball. Direct it flies and-ra- 
Shatt’ring that it may reach, and shatt"ring 
what it reaches. eee 
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My son! the road, the human bahay eave 
on which BLESSING comes 
Tit Goth follow a 


The river’s course, the valley’s playful 
svand tee 
Curves round the corn-field and the hill of 


vines, 
_ Honouring the holy bounds of property ! 
And thus secure, though late, leads to its 


end. 
Quest. O hear your father, noble youth ! 
hear him, ’ 


Who is at once the hero and the man. 
Octa. My son, the nursling of the camp 


Sa, 

A war of fifteen years 

Hath been thy ion and thy school. 

Peace hast thou never witness’d! There 
exists 


An higher than the warrior’s excellence. 
In war itself war is no ultimate purpose. 
The vast and sudden deeds of violence, 
Adventures wild, and wonders of the mo- 
ment, 
These are not they, my son, that generate 
The Calm, the Buissfal, and th’ enduring 
\ 


Lo there! tae siliiee, rapid architect! 

Builds his light town of canvass, and at 
once 

The whole scene moves and bustles mo- 
mently, 

With arms, and neighing steeds, and mirth 
and quarrel ! 

The motley market fills; the roads, the 
streams, 

Are crowded with new freights, trade stirs 
and hurries ! 


But on some morrow morn, all suddenly, 
The tents drop down, the horde renews its 


Danis nt erecta 


The meadow down-trodden plot 


lie, 
And the year’s harvest is gone utterly: 


Maz. O let the Emperor make peace, 
my father 
Most gladly would I give the blood-stain’d 
laurel 


For the first violet of the leafless . 
Pluck’d in those quiet fields where I have 
journey’d. 
Octa. What ails thee ? What so moves 
thee all at once ? 
Max. Peace have I ne'er beheld? I 
have beheld it. 
From thence am I come hither: O! that 
It glimmers still before me, like some land- 


Left in the distance,—some delicious land- 
scape ! . 

My road conducted me through countries 
where Bagh 

The war has not yet reach’d. Life, life, 
my father—— 

My venerable father, life has charms 


Which we have ne'er experienc’d. We 
But ne aioe barren 
voyaging its coasts, 
Like some poor ever-roaming horde of pi- 
rates, 

That, crowded in the rank and narrow ship, 
House on the wild sea with wild usages, 
Nor know aught of the main land, but the 


ye 
Where safeliest they may venture a thieves’ 


in ok 
| Whate’er in th’ inland dales the land con- 
ceals 


Of fair and exquisite, O ! nothing, nothing, 
Do we behold of that in our rude voyage. 
Octa. (Attentive, with an appearance of 
uneasiness.) 
——And so your journey has reveal’d this 
to you ? : 
Maz. ’Twas the first leisure of my life. 
O tell me, 
What is the meed and purpose of the toil, 
The = toil, which robb’d me of my 


you 
Left me an heart unsoul’d and solitary, 

A spirit uninform’d, unornamented, 

For the camp’s stir and crowd and cease- 


less larum, 
The neighing war-horse, the air-shatt’ring ' 


trum 
The unvaried, still-returning hour of duty. 
Word of command, and exercise of arms— 
teas a here, there’s nothing in all 


is 
To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart ! 
Mere bustling nothingness, where the soul 
is not— 
This cannot be the sole felicity, 
These cannot be man’s best and only plea- 
sures ! 
Octa. Much hast thou learnt, my son, in 
this short journey. 
Max. OQ! day thrice lovely ! when at 
length the soldier 
Returns home into life ; when he becomes 
A fellow-man his fellow-men. 
The colours are unfurl’d, the cavalcade 
and now the buz is hush’d, and 
hark ! : 
Now the soft peace-march beats, home, 
brothers, home ! 
oes caps and ant are all pete 
green boughs, the last plund’ring of 
The ~r fl 
city of themselves, 
They post maybe the, to tear them. 
The ramparts are all fill’d with men and 
women, 
With peaceful men and women, that send 
onwards 


Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 

Which they make breezy with affectionate 
gestures. 

From all the towers rings out the merry 


The joyous vespers of a bloody day. 
O happy man, QO fortunate! for whom 
13 
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The well-known door, the faithful arms are 
open 
The faithful ‘tender arms with mute embra- 


Quin,| CAppisiontty much affected.) O! 
that you should speak 
Of such a distant, t time, and not 
Of the to-morrow, not of this to-day. 
Maz. (Turning round to him quick and 
vehement.) 
Where lies the fault but on you in Vienna ? 
I will deal openly with you, Questenberg. 
Just now, as first I saw you standing here, 
(I'll own it to you freely,) indignation 
Crowded and prest my inmost soul together. 
?Tis ye that hinder peace, ye /—and the 
warrior, 
It is the warrior that must force it from you. 
Ye fret the General’s life out, blacken him, 
Hold him up as a rebel, and Heaven knows 
What else still worse, because he spares 
the Saxons, 
And tries to awaken confidence in th’ ene- 


my 35 
Which vate the only way to peace ; for if 
War intermit not during war, how then 
And whence can peace come ?—Your own 
plagues fell on you ! 
Even as I love what’s virtuous, hate I you. 
And here make I this vow, here pledge my- 
self ; 
My blood shall spurt out for this Wallen- 


stein 
And my heart drain off, drop by drop, ere ye 
Shall revel and dance jubilee o’er his ruin.” 


We have said that Max: had escort- 
ed Thekla, and that their love began 
upon that journey. The aunt of Thek- 
la, and Wallenstein’s sister, the Coun- 
tess of Tertsky, is already in so far 
acquainted with the affair, and indeed 
knows more than she pretends ; but 
Max is asked by her in her chamber 
if he has revealed his passion to her 
niece—and how beautifully the youth 
answers !— 


*¢ Max. This morning did I hazard the 
first word. 
Count. This morning the first time in 
_twenty days ? 
Maz. "Twas at that hunting-castle, be- 
twixt here 
And — where you had join’d us, 
That was the last relay of the whole jour- 
ney 
Ina balcony we were standing mute, 
And gazing out upon the dreary field : 
Before us the dragoons were riding onward, 
The safe-guard which the Duke had sent 
ingicnde 0 
The inquietude of parting lay upen me, 
And trembling ventur’d I at length these 
words: 
This all reminds me, noble maiden, that 
Vor. XIV. 


To-day I must take leave of my-good for- _ 


tune. : 
few baaeaiineyenl 90 EIS en 
er. 
Will see "yourself surrounded by new 
fri 


And I henceforth shall be but as a stranger, 
Lost in the many—‘ Speak with my aunt 
T !’ 


With hurrying voice she interrupted me, 
She falter’d. I beheld a glowing red 


Possess her beautiful cheeks, from the 
ground 
Rais’d a. up her eye met mine—no 


Did I ounma myself. 

(The Princess Thekla appears at the 
door, and remains standing, obser- 
ved by the Countess, but not by Pie-. 
colomini.) : 

With instant boldness ~ 
I caught her in my arms, my mouth touch’d 
hers ; 


There was a rustling in the room close by ; 
It pected us—’ T'was you. What since has 


You know. 

Count. (After a pause, with a stolen 

glance at Thekla.) 

And is it your excess of modesty; ~- 
Or are you so incurious, that you do not 
Ask me too of my secret ? 

Maz. ey secret ? ™ . 


Count. Why, yes! When in the instant 
after you 
I stepp’d into the room, and found my 
niece there, 


What she in this first moment of the heart 
Ta’en with surprise—— 

Max. (With eagerness.) Well? 

Thek. (To the Countess.) Spare yourself 

_ the trouble. 

That hears he better from myself. 

Maz. (Stepping backward.) My Prin- 

! 


cess 
What have you let her hear me say, aunt 
Tertsky ! 
Thek. (To the Countess.) Has he been 
here long ? 
Count. Yes; and soon must go. 
Where have you stay’d so long ? 
Thek. Alas! my mother 
Wept so again! and I—I see lier suffer, 
Yet cannot keep myself from beiig 
Max. Now once again I have. 
to look on you. wai 
To-day at noon I could not. 
The dazzle of the jewels that play’d round 


ou 

Hid the beloved from me. 

Thek. .-. - ‘Then you saw me 

With your eye only—and not with your 
heart ? 


Maz. This morning, when I found you 
. in the circle 
Of all your kindred, in your father’s arms, 
Beheld myself an alien in this-circle, 
sc 
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_ QO! what an impulse felt I in that moment 
To fall upon his neck, to call him father ! 
But hig stern eye o’erpower’d the swelling 


Tt dar’ Se but be silent. And those bril- 


ts, 
‘That like a crown of stars enwreath’d your 
brows, ‘ 
They scar’d me too! O, wherefore, where- 
fore should he 
At tn de meeting spread as ’twere the 


Of excommunication round you, wherefore 
Dress up the angel as for sacrifice, 

And cast upon the light and joyous heart 
The mournful burthen of his station ? Fitly 
May love dare woo for love; but such a 
; splendour 

Might none but monarchs venture to ap- 


proach. 
Thek. Hush! not a word more of this 
mummery. 
You see how soon the burthen is thrown off. 
(To the Countess.; He is not in spirits. 
Wherefore is he not ? 
Tis you, aunt, that have made him all so 


gloomy ! 
He had quite another nature on the jour- 


ney— 
So calm, so bright, so joyous eloquent. 
(To Maz.) It was my wish to see you 
always so, 
And never otHerwise ! 
Maz. You find yourself 
In your great father’s arms, beloved lady ! 
All in a new world, which does homage to 


you, 
and which, were’t only by its novelty, 
Delights your eye. 
Thek. Yes ; I confess to you 
That many things delight me here: this 


camp, 
This motley stage of warriors, which re. 
news 
So manifold the image of my fancy, 
And binds to life, binds to reality, 
What hitherto had but been present to me 
As a sweet dream ! 
Maz. Alas! not so to me. 
It makes a dream of my reality. 
Upon some island in the etherial heights 
I’ve lived for these last days. This mass 
' of men 
~Borces.me down to earth. It is a bridge, 
That, reconducting to my former life, 
. Divides me and my heaven. 
Thek. The game of life 
Looks cheerful, when one carries in one’s 


The unalienable treasure. ”Tis a game, 


Which ‘having once review’d, I turn more | 


Joyous 
Back to my deeper and appropriate bliss. 
(Breaking off, and in a sportive tone.) 
In this short time that I’ve been present 


Pa here, 
What new unheard-of things have I not 
. seen ? 
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And yet they all must give place to the 


wonder 


Which this mysterious castle guards. 


Count. (Recollecting.) And what 
Can this be then? Methought I was ac 
uainted 
With all the dusky corners of this house. 
Thek. (Smiling.) Ay, but the road there 
to is watch’d by spirits ; 
Two griffins still stand sentry at the door. 
Count. (Laughs.) The astrological tower! 
—How happens it 
That this same sanctuary, whose access 
Is to all others so impracticable, 
Opens before you e’en at your 7 a ? 


Thek. A dwarfish old man, with a friend- 
ly face 
And snow-white hairs, whose gracious ser- 
vices 
Were mine at first sight, open’d me the 
doors. 


Max. That is the Duke’s astrologer, old 


Seni. 
Thek. He question’d me on many 
points ; for instance, 
When I was born, what month, and on 
what day, 
Whether by day or in the night. 

Count. He wish’d 
To erect a figure for your horoscope. 

Thek. My hand too he examined, shook 

his head 

With much sad meaning, and the lines, 
methought, 

Did not square over truly with his wishes. 

Count. Well, Princess, and what found 

you in this tower ? 
My highest privilege has been to snatch 
A side-glance, and away ! 
Thek. ~ It was a strange 
Sensation that came o’er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stepp’d in ; and 
now 

The narrowing line of day-light, that ran 
after 

The closing door, was gone ; and all about 


- me 
*T'was pale and dusky night, with many 
adows : 

Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 

Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round 
me 

In a half-circle. Each one in his hand 

A sceptre bore, and on his head a star ; 

And in the tower no other light was there 

But from these stars; all seem’d to come 
from them. 

* These are the planets,’ said that low old 
man; 

‘ They govern worldly fates, and for that 
cause 

Are imaged here as kings. He farthest 

ou, 
Spiteful and “cold, an old man melancholy, 
ith bent and yellow forehead, he’is Sa- 

TURN. h the red ligh 

He ite, the king with the red light, 

An pas ma for the battle, that is Mars : 
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And both these bring but little luck to 
man.’ 

But at his side a lovely lady stood, 

The star upon her head was soft and bright, 

And that was Vewvus, the bright star of 


joy: 
Qn the fett hand, lo! Mercury, with 


Quite in the middle glitter’d silver-bright 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s 
mien ; 
And this was JuPrTER, my father’s star : 
And at his side I saw the Sun and Moon. 
Max. O never rudely will I blame his 
faith 


In the might of stars and angels ! ’Tis not 
merely 
The human being’s PRIDE that peoples 


8 

With lif e and mystical predominance ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of 
LovE 

This visiblenature, and this common world, 

Is all too narrow ; yea, a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years, 

Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 

For fable is Love’s world, his home, his 
birth-place : 

Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and ta- 
lismans, 

And spirits ; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny 
mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat'ry depths; all these 
have vanish’ d. 

They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old 
names. 

And to yon starry world they now are gone, 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 

With man as with their friend ; and to the 
lover 

' Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down: and even at this day 

’ Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus who brings everything that’s 
fair f 


Thek. And if this be the science of the 


Stars. 
I too, with glad and zealous industry, 
Will y > Sear eras with this cheerful 
It is a gentle and affectionate thought, 
That in immeasurable heights above us, 
At our first birth, the wreath of love was 


woven, : 
With sparkling stars for flowers. 
Count. Not only roses, 


But thorns too hath the heaven ; and well 
for you, ~ 
Leave they your wreath of love inviolate. 


Wallenstein, translated by Coleridge. 
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What Venus twined, the béarer of glad 


The sullen orb of Mars soon tears to piects.. 

Maz. ms will his gloomy empire reach 
its e 

Blest be the General’s zeal : into the laurel 

Will he inweave the olive-branch, pre- 


senting 
wtemiee shouting nations. Then no 


Will have remained for his great heart ! 
Enou 

Has he perform’d for glory, and can now 

Live for himself and his. To his domains 

Will he retire ; he has a stately seat... 

Of fairest view at Gitschin 5 Reichenberg, 

And Friedland Castle, both lie pleasantly — 

Even to the foot of the huge mountains here 

Stretches the chase and covers of his fo- 
rests ¢ 

His ruling passion, to create the splendid, 

He can indulge without restraint ; can give 

A princely patronage to every art, 

And to all worth a Sovereign’s 

Can build, can plant, can watch the starry 
courses— if 

Count. Yet I would have you look, and 

look again, 

reer lay aside your arms, young 

iend ! 
A gentle bride, as she is, is well worth it 


That you should woo and win her with the — 


swo' 
Maz. O, that the sword could win her ! 
Count. What was that ? 
Did you hear nothing ? Seem’d, as if I 
heard 


Tumult and larum in the banquet-room.” 


The politic Countess has in truth en-- 
couraged Max tofall in love with Thek- 
la, in the view of binding him to the 
fortunes of her brother ; but she is far 
from wishing poor Thekla to listen se- 
riously to the suit of young Piccolo- 
mini; and a long scene follows, in 


which she endeavours to rouse thoughts ~ 


of higher ambition within that inno- 
cent breast. In the course of this, some 
words drop from the old lady, which 
convey to Thekla the first obscure 


feeling that some dangle is meee 
princely father, and from . 
ward Thekla, young and 


died 2. joy. ee fad tie far away 
upon the feeling that she was 
is daughter—his—the 5 

and from the moment that she forbodes 
his glory is about to be no.more, even 
the love that had just begun to give 
her life a new charm, and an undream- 
ed-of delight, ceases to be anything else 
than a deepener of her sorrows. ‘ But 
we have already said that we cannot 
analyze Wallenstein. , 
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Octavio Piccolomini takes an early Whom his two eyes befool, whom passion 
unity of conversing with his son wilders, ; 
‘After a great deal of preface, he © Whom not the broadest light of noon can 
at last lays before him clear proofs that heal. 


Wallenstein really has been tampering 
with the Swede, and then he completes 
the affair by drawing from his bosom 
the Emperor’s edict, containing the sen~ 
tence and condemnation of the Duke. 
On this parchment Max casts a single 
hurried glance—listens ip silence, but 
with a visible struggle of feelings, to 
a few more long harangues of his fa- 
. ther, and then starts up suddenly, “as 
one resolved,” saying— - 
$+ I will re me light a shorter way. 
= procure me lig 
Octa. Where now ?—Remain here. 
Maz. To the Duke. 
Octa. ( Alarmed.) What—— 
Maz. (Returning. If thou hast believed 
A in thi 
The b hast sisi on me grievously. 
My way must be straight on. True with 
the tongue, 
False with the heart—I may not, cannot be: 
Nor can I suffer that a man should trust 
me— 
As his friend trust me—and then lull my 
conscience 
With a low pleas as these :—‘ I ask’d 


not— 
He did it all at his own hazard—and 
My month has never lied to him.’—No, no! 
What a friend takes me for, that I must be. 
—I’ll to the Duke; ere yet this day is 


ended _ 
Will I demand of him that he do save 
His good name from the world, and with 
one stride 
Break through and rend this fine-spun web 
urs. 
He can, he will !—J still ain his believer. 
Yet I'll not pledge myself, but that those 
letters 


May furnish you, perchance, with proofs 
- against him. 
How far may not this Tertsky have pro- 
ceeded— 


What may not he himself too have per- 
mitted 


Himself to do, to snare the enemy, » 

The laws of war excusing ? Nothing save 

His own mouth, shall convicit hm—nothing 
less 


! 
And face to face will I go question him. 
Octa. Thou wilt ? 
Maz. I will, as sure as this heart beats. 
tla have, indeed, miscalculated on 
I caleulated on a prudent son, 
Who would kave blest the hand beneficent 
That peak him back from the abyss— 
and 


A fascinated being I discover, 


Go, question him !—Be mad enough, I 
pray thee. 

The purpose of thy father, of thy Emperor, 

Go, give it up free booty !—Force me, 
drive me 

To an open breach before the time. 
now, 

Now that a miracle of heaven had guarded 

My secret purpose even to this hour, 

And laid to sleep Suspicion’s piercing eyes, 

Let me have lived to see that mine own son, 

With frantic enterprize, annihilates 

My toilseme labours and sfate-policy. 

Max. Ay—this state-policy ! O how I 

curse it! 

You will some time, with your state-policy, 

Compel him to the measure: it may happen, 

Because ye are determined that he is guilty, 

Guilty ye’ll make him. All retreat cut off, 

You close up every outlet, hem him in 

Narrower and narrower, till at length ye 
force him— 

Yes, ye,—ye force him, in his desperation, 

To set fireto his prison.—Father ! father ! 

That never can end well—it cannot—will 


And 


not ! 
And let it be decided as it may, 
I see with boding heart the near approach 
Of an ill-starr’d, unblest catastrophe. 
For this great Monarch-spirit, if he fall, 
Will drag a world into the ruin with him. 
And as a ship that midway on tie ocean 
Takes fire, at-once, and with a thunder- 
- bdbarst, 
Explodes, and with itself shoots out its crew 
In smoke and ruin betwixt sea and heaven ; 
So will he, falling, draw down in his fall 
All us, who're jfiz'd and morticed to his 
Sortune. 
Deem of it what thou wilt ; but pardon me, 
That.J must bear me on in my own way. 
All must remain pure betwixt him and me ; 
And, ere the day-light dawns, it. must be 
known . 
Which I must lose—my father, or my 
Sriend.” 


Wallenstein, meantime, in all the 
irresolution that precedes “‘ the acting 
of a dreadful thing,” is spending the 
midnight alone in his chamber. This 
remarkable man was, as our readers 
are aware, a slave to that superstition 
which influenced so many even of the 
most powerful intellects of that time. 
He was a believer in astrology—a con- 
stant student of the stars. This trait 
of his character throws much in Schil- 
ler’s power, and not in vain. 

Surrounded by the emblems and 
instruments of his dark lore, in that 
mysterious chamber where seven co- 
lossal kings of brass represent the seven 
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planets, and where there is no light 
except what flames from the starry 
crowns upon the heads of these impe- 
rial images, this lordly votary medi- 
tates upon what he has to be- 
gin, and fears to finish. He expects 
the visit of a Swedish officer—that vi- 
sit cannot be received without for ever 
compromising his loyalty. The fol- 
lowing is of the fine soliloquy : 
*¢ A punishable man I seem—the guilt, 
Try what I will, I cannot roll off from me ; 
The equivocal demeanour of my life 
Bears witness on my prosecutor's party, 
And even my purest acts from purest mo- 
tives 

Suspicion poisons with malicious gloss. 

Were I that thing, for which I pass, that 
traitor, : 

A goodly outside I had sure reserved, 

Had drawn the coverings thick and double 
round me, 

Been calm and chary of my utterarce. 

But being conscious of the innocence 

Of my intent, my uncorrupted will, _ 

I gave way to my humours, to my passion : 

Bold were my words, because my deeds 
were not. 

Now every planless measure, chance event, 

The threat of rage, the vaunt of joy and 
triumph, 

And all the May-games of a heart o’er- 


flowing, 
Will they connect, and weave them all to- 
gether 
Into. one web of treason ; all will be plan, 
My eye ne’er absent from the far-off mark, 
Step tracing step, each step a politic pro- 


SS 5 

And out of all they'll fabricate a charge 

So specious, that I must myselfstand dumb. 

IT am caught in my own net, and only force, 

Naught but as udden rent, can liberate me. 
(Pauses again:) 

How else ! since that the heart’s unbiass’d 

instinct 
Impell’d me to the daring deed, which now 
_ Necessity, self-preservation, orders. 

Stern is the On-look of necessity, 

Not without shudder may a human hand 

Grasp the mysterious urn of destiny. 

My deed was mine, remaining in my bosom, 

Once suffer’d to escape from its safe corner 

Within the heart, its nursery and birth- 


place, 
Sent forth into the Foreign, it belongs 
For ever to those sly malicious powers 
Whom never art of man conciliated. 
(Paces in agitation through the Cham- 
ber, then pauses, and, after the 
pause, breaks out again into audible 
soliloquy.) ; 
What is thy cnterprize? thy aim? thy 
object ? 
Hast honestly confess’d it to thyself ? 
Power on a quiet throne thou’dst 


Wallenstein, translated by Coleridge. 


Power on an ancient consecrated. throne, » 

Strongin possession, founded in old custom ; 

Power by a thousand tough and stringy 
roots 

Fix’d to the people’s pious nursery-faith. 

This, this will be no strife of strength with 


8 . 

That fear’d I not. I brave each combatant, 
Whom I can look on, fixing eye to eye, 
Who, full himself of courage, kindles cou- 


In me = *Tis a foe invisible, 

The which I fear—a fearful enemy, 

Which in the human heart opposes me, 

By its coward fear alone made fearful to me. 

Not that, which, full of life, instinct with 
power, 

Makes known its present being ; that is not 

The true, the perilously formidable. 

O no! it is the common, the quite common, 

The thing of an eternal yesterday, 

What ever was, and evermore returns, 

Sterling ees for to-day ’twas ster- 


For of the whélly common is man made, 
And custom is his nurse!. Woe then to 
them, ; 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers ! For time consecrates ; 
And what is grey with age becomes religion. 
Bein possession, and thou hast the right,’ 
Aud sacred will the many guard it for | 
(To the Page, who here enters.) . 
The Swedish officer ?- Well, let him enter. 
; (The Page exit, Wallenstein fixes 
his eye in deep thought on. the - 
door. 


) 
Yet is it pure—as yet !—the crime hascome 
Not o’er this threshold yet—so slender is 
The boundary that divideth life’s two 
paths.” 


The Swede enters—and all is over 
with Wallenstein as the Emperor’s 
neral. He must now think and do 
himself. It is-at this moment that ~ 
** the child of the house,” his old play- 
thing, his favourite hero, his daug! 
ter’s lover, comes into his chamber. 
Max Piccolomini’s influence with the 
soldiery renders it a matter of first-rate 
consequence to fix him. But this, to 
do Wallenstein justice, is not his chief 
thought here: he loves Max. It is 
thus that, after some preliminary hints, 
he bursts out.to the young soldier, who 
had been reared almost from the cra- 
dle within-his camp :— 

‘¢ Wall. Soft cradled thee thy Fortune 

till to-day ; ‘ 
Thy duties thou could’st exercise in sport, 
Indulge all lovely instincts, act for ever 
With undivided Least, It can remain 
No longer thus. Like enemies, the roads 
Start from each other. Duties strive with 
uties. ; 
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Thou must needs choose thy party in the 
war 
Which isnow kindling ’twixt ray FRIEND 
and him 


‘Who is thy Emperor. 

Maz. War! is that the name ? 
War is as frightful as Heaven’s pestilence, 
Yet it is good, is it Heaven’s will, as that is. 
Is that a good war, which against the Em- 


Thou wagest with the Emperor’s own 
army ? 
O God of heaven! what a change is this ! 
Beseems it me to offer such uasion 
eee nee ae dae 
Wert all I gazed at on life’s 
Ocean ? 
O ! what a rent thou makest in my heart ! 
The ined instinct of old reverence, 
The holy habit of obediency, 
Must I pluck ’live asunderfrom thy name ? 
Nay, do not turn thy countenance upon 
me— 
It always was a god looking at me! 
Duke Wallenstein, its power is not de- 


The senses still are in thy bonds, although, 
Bleeding, the soul hath freed itself. 
Wall. Max, hear me. 
+ Maz. O! do it not, I pray thee, do it 
not !. 

There is a pure and noble soul within thee, 
Knows not of this unblest, unlucky doing. 
Thy will is chaste ; it is thy fancy only 
Which hath polluted thee—and innocence, 
It will not let itself be driven away 

From that world-awing aspect. Thou wilt 


not, 
Thou canst not, end in this. It would re- 
duce 
All human creatures to disloyalty 
Agai “ht gf their own nature. 
Sq will justi mishelief 
Which holdeth nothing noble in free will, 
And trusts itself to impotence alone 
Made powerful =] in an unknown power. 
Wall. The world will judge me sternly, 
I expect it. 


Already have I said to my own self 

.All thou canst say to me. Who but avoids 

The extreme,—can he by going round avoid 
it ? 


it? 
But here there is no choice. Yes—I must 


use 
Or suffer violence—so stands the case, 
There remains nothing possible but that. 
Maz. O! that is never possible for thee ! 
*Tis the last desperate resource of those 
Cheap souls, to whom their honour, their 


good name, 
Is their poor saving, their last worthless 


cep, 

Which having staked and lost, they stake 

themselves 

In the mad rage of gaming. Thou art rich, 

And glorious ; with an unpolluted heart 

Thou canst make conquest of whate’er 
seems highest ! 
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But he, who once hath acted infamy, 


Does nothing more in this world. 

Wall. (Grasps his hand.) Calmly, Max! 
Much that is great and excellent will we 
Perform together yet. And if we only 
Stand on the height with dignity, ’tis soon 
Forgotten, Max, by what road we ascended. 
Believe me, many a crown shines spotless 

now, 
That yet was deeply sullied in the winning. 
To the evil spirit doth the earth belong, 
Not to the good. All, that the powers 
divine 
Send from above, are universal blessings : 
Their light rejoices us, their air refreshes, 
But never yet was man enrich’d by them: 
In their eternal realm no property 
Is to be struggled for—all there is general. 
The jewel, the all-valued gold, we win 
From the deceiving Powers, depraved in 
nature, 
That dwell beneath the day and blessed 
sun-light. 
Not without sacrifices are they render’d 
Propitious, and there lives no soul on earth 
That e’er retired unsullied from their ser- 
vice. 
Maz. Whate’er is human, to the human 


being 

Do I allow—and to the vehement 

And striving spirit readily I pardon 

The excess of action ; but to thee, my Ge- 
neral ! 

Above ali others, make I large concession. 

For thou must move a world, and be the 
master— 

He kills thee, who condemns thee to inac- 
tion. 

So be it then ! maintain thee in thy post 

By violence. Resist the Emperor, 

And, if it must be, force with force repel : 

I will not praise it, yet I can forgive it. 

But not—not to the traitor—yes !—the 
word 

Is spoken out——— 

Not to the traitor can I yield a pardon. 

That is no mere excess! That is no error 

Of human nature—that is wholly different; 

O that is black, black as the pit of hell ! 
(Wallenstein betrays a sudden agi- 

tation.) 

Thou canst not hear it named, and wilt 
thou do it ? 

O wrn back to thy duty. That thou canst, 

I hold it certain. Send me to Vienna. 

I'll make thy peace for thee with the Em- 


peror. 
He knows thee not. But Ido know thee. He 
Shall see thee, Duke ! with my unclouded 


eye, 
And I bring back his confidence to thee. 
- Wail. It is too late. Thou know’st not 
what has happen’d. 
Maz. Were it too late, and were it gone 
so far, 
That a crime only could prevent thy fall, 
ee fall honourably, even as thou 
stood’st. ‘ 
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“Lose the command. Go from the stage of 


war. 
Thou canst with splendour do it—do it too 


With innocence. Thou hast lived much 
for others. 
At length live thou for thy own self. I fol- 
low thee. 
My destiny I never part from thine. 
Wall. It is too late! Even now, while 
thou art losing 
Thy words, one after the other are the mile- 
stones 
Left fast behind by my post-couriers, 
Who bear the order on to Prague and Egra. 
(Maz stands as convulsed, with a 
gesture and countenance express- 
: ing the most intense anguish.) 
Yield thyself to it. We act as we are forced. 
I cannot give assent to my own shame 
And ruin. Thou—no—thou canst not 
forsake me ! 
So let us do, what must be done, with 


ty, 
With a firm : What am I doing worse 
Than did famed Cesar at the Rubicon, 
When he thelegions led against his country, 
Thewhich his country had deliver’d to him ? 
Had he thrown down the sword, he had 
been lost, 
As I were, if I but disarm’d myself. 
I trace out something in me of his spirit. 
Give me his luck, that other thing I'll bear. 
(Max quits him abruptly. Wal- 
lenstein, startled and overpower- 
ed, continues looking’ after him, 
and is still in this posture when 
Tertsky enters.’’) 


Hitherto our extracts have all been 
from the Second Part of the trilogy, 
«¢ The Piccolomini.” We now proceed 
to give one or two specimens from the 
concluding one, “* The death of Wal- 
lenstein.” We must waste but few 
words in introducing them. 

Wallenstein has shut himself up in 
the citadel of Egra, where he supposes 
himself to be still surrounded by sol- 

_diers inviolably attached to him ; but 
in fact the pe Bi have all secretly de- 
termined to let the Emperor’s ven- 
geance take its course. A messenger 
enters the apartment where he is sur- 
rounded by his family. He enters has- 
tily, and tells his stery abruptly, for 
he conceives himself — the oe 

of tidings. He brings the news 
one ret blood that has been shed ; 
a regiment of imperial horse has been 


defeated, and apeniy e to the sword ° 


by the new allies of Wallenstein, the 
Swedes !—Their leader too has fallen 
on the field—Max Piccolomini. 

The Princess Thekla shrieks out and 
faints—Wallenstein himself is over- 
come with horror—the Swedish officer 


Wallenstein, translated by Coleridge. 
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who has told the tale retreats in cons 
fusion. 

Suddenly Thekla recovers herself, 
and demands of her father that she may 
be permitted to speak to the Swede. 
The Countess Tertsky and the other la~ 
dies dissuade her, but Wallenstein says 
at once that she is his daughter, and 
her will must be done. She is left 
alone (with only one attendant, the 
Lady teureia:) and the Swede is in- 
troduced. ; 


THEKLA, the SWEDISH Car@arn, Lapy 
' NEUBRUNN. : 

Captain, (Respectfully approaching her.) 
nos must entreat your gentle par- 


My inconsiderate, rash speech—How could 
Lane 


Thekla, (With dignity.) You have be- 
held me in my agony ; 
A ne distressful accident occasion’d 
You from a stranger to become at once 
Cap Silat pon hate map Soieaanl. 
Capt. I fear you my 
For my tongue spake a melancholy word. 
Thek. fault is mine. Myself did 
wrest it from you. 
The horror which came o’er me interrupted 
Your tale at its commencement. May it 
please you, 
Continue it to the end. 
‘ Capt. : Princess, ’twill 
enew your anguish. 
Thek, I am firm,— 
I will be firm. Well, how began the en- 
gagement ? 
Capt. We lay, expecting no attack, at 
Newstadt, ‘ 
Entrench’d but insecurely in our camp, 
When towards evening rose a cloud of dist 
srmaty * asin ilemrls our vanguard — 


Into the camp, and sounded the alarm. 
Scarce had we mounted ere the Pappen- 


heimers, 
Their horses at full speed, broke through . 
the lines, 
And leapt the trenches ; but their heedless 
Had idepectaaia onward far before the - 
others— 


Their infantry were still at distance, only 
The P. imers followed daringly  . 
Their daring leader-——— : 
(Thekila betrays agitation in her 
gestures. The officer pauses 
till she makes a sign to him to 

proceed.) 

Capt. Both in van and flanks, 

With our whole cavalry, we now received 


them, 
Back to the trenches drove them, where the 
Stretch’d out a solid ridge of pikes to meet 
th Ss Sey 
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| They neither could advance nor: yet re. 


And as they stood, side wedged 

Ad they sono vrs wedi 

panty a surrender ; but their leader, 
Teng Rese 


(Thekla, 17 eieay grasps a chair.) 


geeiyehork ged 
And his long hair, gaye signal for 
trench es 5 


pepe yong first, the regiment all plun- 


aang Hig by an halbert gored, rear’d up, 
ane om with violence off, and over 


The horses, now no longer to be curb’d— 
(Thekla, who has accompanied the 
last speech with all the Ta 
_creasing agony, trembles th 
Ther whole frame, and is ae 
The Lady Neubrunn runs to her, 
and receives her in her arms.) 
Neub. My dearest lady. 
- “I retire. 


Tis over, 
Pree to the conclusion. 
: Wild despair 
Inari the troops with frenzy when they 
Their lade perish ; every thought of res- 
Was spur'd they fought like wounded 
tigers ; their 


Frantic resistance roused our soldiery ; 
A murderous fight took place, nor was the 


contest 
Finish’d before their last man fell. 
-  Thek. (Faltering.) And where— 
Where is—you have not told me all. 
Capt. (After @ pause.) This mornin 
We buried him. P twelve youths of =. 
blest birth 


Did bear him to interment ; the whole 
Follow'd the bier: A laurel deck’d his 
Mipetird olds dsenased wes placed op 
In mask of honour, by the Rhinegrae 


The gente of i id and gentleman 
AIL wer fled at his fa The Rhine- 
Would wi wilingly have saved him, but him- 
Made vain the stp" be wid 

Neud. Sire Thekla, who has hidden her 


countenance.) 
Look up, my dearest lady. 
Thek. Where is his grave ? 


Capt. At Newstadt, lady ; in a cloister 
Are his remains deposited, until 


Am I then 
I haste but to ea gree of the beloved— 
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We can receive directions from his father. 
Thek. What is the eloister’s name ? 
Capt. ~. St Catherine's, 
Thek. And how far is it thither? +” 
_& Near twelve leagues. 

k. And which the way ? 
Con t. ' You go by Tirschenreit 

And "Palkenberg, petit our advanced 
Thee 

Is their commander ? 
Capt.: Colonel Seckendorf. 

(Thekla steps to the table, and takes @ 
ring from a casket.) 
Thek. You have beheld me in my agony, 

And shewn a feeling heart, please you ac- 


© (Giving-him the ring.) 
A small memorial of this hour. Now go! 
Capt. (Confused.) Princess—— 
(Thekla silently makes signs for 
himto. go, and turns from him. 
The Captain lingers, andis about 
‘to speak. Lady Neubrunn repeats 
the signal and he retires.) 
Thek. (Falls on Lady Neubrunn’s neck.) 
Now, — Neubrunn, shew me the af- 
fection 
Which thou hast ever promised; prove 


Who 


My own true friend, and faithful fellow. 


pilgrim. 
This nigh wemust away ! 
~. Neud Away! and whither ? 
Thek. Whithet “Phere is but one place 


in the world. 
Thither where he lies. buried! To his 
coffin ! 
Neub. What would you do there ? 
Thek. What do there ? 
That would’st thou not have ask’d, hadst 
thou e’er loved: 


There, there is all that still remains of him, 
That single spot is the whole earth to me. 
Neub. That place of death : 
Thek. Is now the only place, 
Where life yet dwells for me: detain me 
not ! : 
Come and rake preparations ; let us thiik 
Of means to fly from hence. 
Neub. Your father’s rage— 
Thek. That time is past 
And now I fear no human being’s rage. 
Neub. The sentence of the world! the 
e of calumny ! 
am I seeking ? Him who 


is no more, - 
to the arms—O God! 








Thek. 


Neub. And we 
women ? 
Thek. We will take weapons—my arm 
shall protect thee: 
aa In the dark night time ? 
Darkness will conceal us. 


nok seeks Te eae we 


e, two helpless feeble 


Chun dhs beck abbdomnedioams? 


12 
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And then the eet esesy 
t many of the enem 
Thek: They we Kaa beings. Mi- 


rth sate : 
-Neub. The journey’s weary 


' ThekiThe pilgrim, ceavelltog bd : dis- | 
Of hope snd healing, doth not tount the 


Neu. We tanh We the 
pass the gates ? 


Gold opens them. 
Go, do but go. 
Neub. Shiould we be recognised ? 
tis. In a despairing Woman, @ poor 
gitive, 
Will no one seek the daughter of Duke 
Friedland. * 


Neub. And where procure we’ horses 
for our 
| ‘Thek, My equerry procures them. Go 
and fetch him. 
«. Neub. Dares he, without the knowledge 


of his lord ? . 
Thek. He will. Go, only go. Delay 
no ing 4 
Neub. Dear lady! and your mother ! 
« Thek. Oh! my mother ! 
WNeub.’ So much as she has suffer’d too, 


already ; : 
Your tender mothet-—Ah; how ill prepared 


i taygs ~ ; 
Thek. is me! my mother f 


(Pauses. 


tl 
But think what you are doing ! 
already has 


Go instan 
* Neub. 
° Thek. What can be thought, 
been thought, 
Neub.. And being there, what purpose 


..,youtodo?. . . 
ie Set divinity will prompt my 


Ned. Yout heart, deat lady; is’ diss) 
uieted | 


And this i is not the way that leads to quiet. 
Thek. To a deep quiet such as he has 


found, 
It draws me on, I know not what to name 


Resiatless does it Ackw vic to’his grave.’ 
FeO ee Tea DAN tears will 


PO... eRe estioning ! 
There is no ‘rest for me till I have left 
These walls—they fall in on me—a dim 


“power 

DP aoe Oh mercy ! what 
a fe 

What ‘hollow. forms are those! 


fill, 
They crowd oe wh ap! Thave no longer 
room hi 
Mercy ! .Still pond more still’! the hi- 
; they ch from 
They press on me; ase me 
7 ese Walls—" 


isso hollow bodiless forms fag men ! 
bag XIV. 


Wale, amenaiaial, 


| dae ty here nl I go and call 





sos 
: Newb. Yoid ftighten me 80, lady, thas. 


Rosey 
pee (Beit Lady Neubrunn. 
Theke His spt "i that ell 3 


OF his trye who offer’d up 
Themselves: ares ay HS Saath ahd hy 


Of an ignoble loitering they would not, | 

Forsake their leader, on rae 
died for hitn { 

And shall J live ? 

Fetus edi Sree 

That * bier. 


5 ete ie ese my only hopé, 
To die beneath the of trampling 


‘steeds— - 
That is the lot of heroes upon earth.” 
Rita egy es nlp 
r Coleridge, in ace says, 
the first scene: of.:the fifth: act of this 
play is the finest thing in all Schiller’s 


Fac eon cat to agree 
with him. I represents the last hour 


‘is an’ empty 





of Wallenstelive life. aan scerie isa 
which 





peer are ited 
t the. scene or 1 
“Wi in, (sitting at a table, — 
ae ay 
m.) 
ri Sn me tyson ig 
In his god forte. And if you have Setm 
Deltétent ta the s of that 
THis quai whey aig wea 
Attribute it to no lack of good will,’ 
For henceforth are our fortunés one, Fare- 


Au for our woubl ke sy ink Tp-. 









Phe citadel shall be apace dese art 
On your arrival. i 
(The Swedish C retires. Wie 
- lenstein sits | re mi rend 
Axed vacantly, @ 
tained by Me hand, |The 


Tertsky rm hy, 


a da eryas, 










- Wal, Comest thou from her? Is she 
restored ? How is she ? 
Count. My sister tells me she was more 


collected 
After her conversation with the Swede. 
She has now retired to rest. 
Wal. The pang will soften : 
She will shed tears. 
Count. T find thee alter’d too, 
My brother ! after such a victory 


? 
I to have found in thee 
A spirit. © remain thou firm: 
uphold us ; for our light thou art, 
Our sun ! 


Wal. Be quiet. I ail nothing. Where’s 
thy husband ? 


y 
Count. Ata et ; he and Illo. 
(Wallenstein , and strides across 
the saloon.) 


Wal. The night's far spent, betake thee 
» to chamber. : 
Count. Bid me not go; O let me stay 
with thee ! 


_ (Wallenstein moves to the window.) 
Wal. There is a busy motion in the 


" ‘The wind doth chase the flag upon the 


tower ; 
Fast fly the clouds : the sickle of the moon, 
darts snatches of uncertain 


ner, and turns suddenlyto the Count- 
iy = la ? O never, never 
gtr 
al. He is gone—is dust ! 
Count. Whom meanest thou, then ? 
Wal. He the more fortunate! yea, he 
hath finish’d : 
For him there is ne longer any future. 
His life is bright—bright without spot it 
was, 
And cannot cease to be. No omi hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap ; 
Fat off is he above desire and fear ;_ 
No mote submitted to the change and chance 
Of the unsteady planets. O ’tis well 
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With him! but who knows what the co- 


ming hour, 
Veil’d in thick darkness, brings for us ! 
Count. Thou speakest 
Of Piccolomini. What was his death ? 
The courier had just left thee, as I came. 
(Wallenstein, by a motion of his 
hand, makes signs to her to be 
silent.) 
Turn notthine eyesupon the backward view, 
Let us look forward into sunny days ; 
Welcome with joyous heart the victory ; 
Forget what it has cost thee. Not to-day, 
For the first time, thy friend was to thee 


To thee he died when first he parted from 
th 


ee. 
Wal. This anguish will be wearied 
down, I know ; 
What pang is permanent with man? From 
the highest, 
As from the vilest thing of every day, 
He learns to wean himself; for the strong 
hours 
Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost 
In him ;—the bloom is vanish’d from my 
life— 
For O ! he stood beside me, like my youth, 
Transform'd for me the real to a dream, 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortunes wait my future toils, 
The beautiful is vanish’d, and returns not. 
Count. O, be not treacherous to thy own 


power. 
Thy heart is rich enough to vivify 
Itself. Thou lov’st and prizest virtues in 


him, 
The ee foe did’st plant, thyself un- 


Wal. (Stepping to the door:) Who in- 
terrupts us now at this late hour ? 
It ia the governor. He brings the keys 
Of the citadel. Tis midnight. Leave me, 


sister. 
Count. O, ’tis so hard to me this night 
y to — thee, , 
boding fear possesses me ! 
Wal. Fear ? Wherefore ? - 
Count. Should’st thou depart this night, 
and we at waking 
Never more find thee! 
Wal. Fancies——— 
Count. O, my soul 
Has long been weigh’d down by these dark 
orebodings, 
And if I combat and repel them waking, 
They still rush down upon my heart in 
. dreams. 
I saw thee, yesternight, with thy first wife, 
Sit at a banquet gorgeously attir’d. 
“Wal. This was a dream of favourable 


omen, 
——— being the founder of my for- 


e8. ’ 
Count. To-day I dreamt that I was seek~- 
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In thy own chamber. As I enter’d, lo! 
It was no more a chamber, the Chartreuse 
At Gitschin "twas, which thou thyself hast 


founded, 
And where it is thy will, that thou should’st 
be 


Interr’d. 
Wal. Thy soul is busy with these 


Creagbie- 
Count. What, dost thou not believe, that 
oft in dreams 
A voice of warning speaks prophetic to 
us ? 
Wal. There is no doubt that there exist 
such voices ; 
Yet I would not call them 
Voices of ing, that announce to us 
Only the inevi As the sun, 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of events stride on before the events, 
in to-day already walks to-morrow. 
That which we read of the Fourth Henry's 
death 


> 
Did ever vex me, and haunt me like a tale 
Of my own future destiny. The King 
Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife, 
Long ere Ravaillac arm’d himself there- 


with. 
His quiet mind forsook him—the phantas- 


ma : 
Started him in his Louvre, chased him forth 
Into the air; like funeral knells 
Sounded coronation festival ! 

And ot boding sense, he heard the 


Of those feet, that even then were seeking 
him 


Throughout the streets of Paris. 
Count. And to thee 

The voice within thy soul bodes nothing ? 
Wal. Nothing— 

Be wholly tranquil. 
Count. And another time 

I hasten’d after thee, and thou ran’st from 


me 

Through a long suite, through many a spa- 
cious hall. 

There seem’d no end of it—doors creak’d 


and clapp’d, 

I ne > panting, but could not o’ertake 

ee 5 

When on a sudden did I feel myself 

‘Grasp’d from behind—the was cold, 
that "d me— 

°T was thou, thou did’st kiss me, and 
there seem’d 


A crimson covering to envelope us. 
Wal. That is the crimson tap’stry of 
‘ my chamber. Ae 
, Count. (Gazing on him.) If it should 
come to that—if I should see thee, 
Who standest now before me in the full- 
ness of life——. 
(She falls on his breast and weeps.) 
Wal. The Lag “orc proclamation 
weighs upon thee— 


Wallenstein, translated by Coleridge. 
‘Alphabets wound not—and he finds no 
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Count. If he should find chem, iniy- veo 
solve is taken— 

I bear about me my support and refuge.” 

The whole of the last act is worthy 

of this commencement... The delibe~ 


rate unrobing—the con 

Gordon—the » the boy slo 
‘snip Mend eee tes aeh | 
stam — 
the 3 i ae the i is 
conceived in the noblest style of tragic 
action.—And then te Clee 
the imperial letter put into the child- 
less Count Octavio Piccolomini’s hand 
just as the whole dark scene is clo- 


—the of its address ** to 
Ft eee wt ar a childless 


prince !—the total misery of the vie- 
tims, and the bitter heart of him that 
has no power to undo the sacrifice— 
all this, we fear not to say it, is ima- 
gined almost as if the spirit of Shake- 
speare had been near to Schiller in his 
midnight dreams.—Oh ! Si sic omnia. 


Wesaid, some back, that Wan- 
LENSTEIN appeated in England, to be 
admired by the few, and neglected by 


the many. Of the former of these 
parma we have, without particular 
y in to do so, seve= 


ral very stri instances in the course 
of our present . It is impossible 
that any lover o oe » acquainted 
with the works of Living Poets of 
England, should have read what. we 
have quoted without perceiving that 


to turn, for example, to Mr Wi 
worth’s celebrated sonnet, 

* *Tis not in battles that from we 
r train,”’ &e. ; youth ) 
and compare it with one le. 
two Piccolomini and mparrcarn or 
take another still more cele’ oo 

sage of the same author, the 
account of the origin and natarnl bi 
ty of the Greek m » in the 
xcursion, and compare it with th 
glorious burst of eloquence in w: 
young Max comments upon the mys 
terious aspirations of the spirit of 
superstitious idol, Wallenstein. . In 
both of these instances, and in others 
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which we have not leisure for par- 
ee, ae sheng wey 
that Wi ‘is Schiller’s debtor. 
The fine simile about conjuring up a 
too powerful fiend, has been appro- 


. -priated by the author of Waverley in 


one of his Novels—at this moment we 
forget which—but we believe he ac- 

es the obligation on the spot. 
And, , what can be more mani- 
fest now than the ° ( sbesewed Camp- 


bell’s two beautiful 
‘* "Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical 


And coming events cast their shadows be- 


‘This fine image is evidently the pro- 
quvpal Gibilbe's genita + whither the 


ing, fine as it is, be not a dwin- 


one, the reader must be content- 


ed to judge for himself., For us, we 
eonfess t Mr Campbell’s image, 
beautiful as it always must be allowed 


— 
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to be, appears rather prosaic by the 
side of its predecessor and progenites. 
We all see the setting sun and its sha- 
dows, but it is for WaLLenstEIN to 
talk of that which is at once a shadow 
and a splendour—itis for him to con- 
template, and for ScuiLLEeR to de- 
scribe, the awful influences of a sun 
that is not yet risen—the livid mys- 
tery of the pregnant East. 

Upon the whole, there can be no 
doubt that this trilogy forms, in its 
> gw tongue, one of the most splen- 
did specimens of tragic art the world 
has witnessed, and none at all that the 
execution of the version from which 
we have quoted so largely places Mr 
Coleridge in the very first rank of poet- 
ical translators. He is, perhaps, the so- 
litary example of a man of very great 
original genius submitting to all the 
labours, and reaping all the honours, 
of this species of Senos exertion. 
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I am, or, more properly speaking, 
I have been, a man of pleasure. I am 
now years, less some few months, 
of age ; and I shall depart this life at 
were o'clock to-night. About that 
hour it is that I to shoot my- 
self through the - Let this letter 
be evidence that I do the act advisedly. 
I should be sorry to have that resolu- 
tion confounded with madness, which 
is founded upon the coolest and ma- 
‘turest consideration. Men are cox- 
‘combs even in death ; and I will not 
pare dents ae my weakness. I would 


vot eng ble 
€ , chewers—o: a 

“to dle prateful for the joys I haye ex- 
perienced, and of disdaining to calum- 
niate pleasures after they have ceased 
reach. ‘I do assure 


personally upon you with this 
‘epistle ; but that Tthink the mere rea- 
sonableness of my suicide must carry 
‘conviction with it of my www but 
that I trust to lay before you such facts, 
‘and such ts, as shall approve 
me not only justifiable, but most phi- 
hic, in destro myself. Hear 
ut I have done ; weigh what I mean 
to do ; and judge if I deserve the name 
of madman. 
I was born of a family rather ancient 
‘than rich ; and inherited, with some- 
thing like the handsome person of my 


father, his disposition to expend money 
rather than to acquire it. To my own 
recollection, at eighteen, I was of a de- 
termined temper, rather than of a vio- 
lent one ; ardent in the prosecution of 
objects, rather than sudden to under- 

e them ; not very hasty either in 
love orin quarrel. I had faculty enough 
to write bad verses,—not industry 
enough to write anything else ; and an 
aptitude for billiards and horse-riding 
to a miracle. 

Now I desire fo have this considered 
not as a confession, but as a statement. 
As I plead guilty to no ;fault, I make 
a tion, not an ackhowledgment. 
I am not lamenting anything that is 
past. If I had to begin again to-mor- 
row, I would begin again in the same 
way. I should ng te course perhaps 
something, with the advantage of my 
present experience ; but, take it in the 
main, and it would be the race that I 
have run already. 

At eighteen, with an education, as 
Lord Foppington has it, “ rather at 
large ;” for (like Swift’s captain of 
horse) my tutors were the last people 
who expected any good of me,—at 
eighteen, it became necessary for me 
to think of a profession. My first 
attempt in life was in the navy. I 
was anxious to go, and cared yery 
little whither ; and a school-boy mid- 
shipman of my acquaintance cajoled 
me into a Mediterranean Voyage by 
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promises of prize-money, and descrip- 
tions of Plymouth harbour. 
_. If I were to-speak from my feelings 
_ at the preserit moment, I should say, 
that the life of a sailor has its charms. 
Iam bankrupt in appetite, as well as 
in estate ; if I have nothing left to en- 
joy, I have little capacity left for en- 
joyment ; and I now know how to ap- 
preciate that exuberance of spirit with 
which a man into dissipation on 
shore, after six weeks restraint from it 
at sea. But I know also that these are 
the feelings of situation, and of cir- 
cumstance. The past seems delightful, 
where no hope lives for the future. I 
am cherishing most fondly the recol- 
lection of those sensations which are 
now the most completely lost to me for 
ever. But it is the act of the moment 
which eg ee pe pi to the true -~ 
pression. war may seem a 
stract libert to bisa who sda in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. But con- 
finement, monotony, coarse eosieny, 
and personal privation ;—the simple 
fact is worth all the argument ;— 
, @ cruise of two months, I quitted the 
navy for ever. 

: almost as much with my 
change of society as with my change of 
dem t quit aga fA ng eg 
en a regiment of light Ss; 
seh i fon Tome nos Se a 
my jo army, e life 
which lads Anatom lead in the out- 
set of a military career. And even to 
the occurrences of those two years, 
rude.and unintellectual as they were, 
my memory still clings with P easure 
and with regret. Toys, then, however 
trifling, pleased ; the most refined en- 
joyments could have done no more. Is 
there a man living, past thirty, who 
does not sometimes give a sigh to those 
days of delicious inexperience and im- 
perception, when the heart could rest 
content with the mere gratification of 
the senses ; when the intimacies of the 
dinner-table current for friend- 
ship ; when the woman who smiled on 
all, was to all, nevertheless, charming ; 
and when life, so long as health and 
money lasted, was one uninterrupted 
course of impulse and intoxication ?. 

It was my fate, however, to continue 
but a short cron 8, pee Tas jd of 
opera figurantes, and imbiber of strong 
pd dust before I was one-and- 
twenty, a woman eight years older than 
m in great measure fixed my des- 
tiny, and entirely formed my naan 
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themselves, I think, to ; wo- 
men. Wives, where by ill fortune they 
incline’ to irregularity, are more un- 
derstanding, and more accessible, than 
aie «, aad hawete youn euan ete 
an incipient passion. Many a woman 
hasernes on nf Geniay, yaa 
seems to be a-probabilit SUCCESS 5 
upon whom, but for cab fore-know- 
ledge or suspicion, we should not per- 
haps bestow a thought. 
Louisa Salvini was eight-and meer | 
years of age ; a Sicilian by birth ; 
of the climate of her country. Hers 
was the Spanish, or Italian, style of 
beauty,—small rather as yore oa 
of exquisite Fropartion, She a 
shape which, but to behold, was pas- 
sion ;—a carriage, such as nothing but 
the pride of her own loveliness could 
have suggested ;—her eyes! their glance 
of enco' nt was fascination !— 
her lips confused the sense to look w 
on them ;—and her voice !—If there 
passing attraction either of face or 
orm) one charm about a woman more 
irresistible than every other, it is that 
soft—that mild, sweet, liquid 
which sooths even in offending, . 
when it asks, commands ; which shakes 
page iy Ae ip 
can e ay, 
known for such) so nay Nt Te- 
gard the truth with loathing. Oh hea- 
ven ! I have hearkened to the delicious 
accents of such a yoice, till, had m 
soul’s been asked from me, it 
s stmgzle -- To-night at midnight I 
as —To-night, at midnight, I 
shall hear such a voice for the last time! 
I shall hear it while I gaze upon fea- 
tures.of loveliness; while my soul is | 
lulled with music, and when my brain 
is hot with wine; and the mere me- 
lody of that voice will 2 Suerte 
raise the delirium I look for than * 
* 7 * 7 > * 8 
But enough of this now. My 
should be of that which was. Let 


other hi \ 

My acquaintance with Louisa Sal- 
vini was of her seeking rather than of 
mine. ‘Accident threw me, under fa~ 
vourable circumstances, in her way ; 
but it so happened that, at the mo- 
ment, I did not perceive I had excited 
her attention. The manner of o@r — 
subsequent introduction was whimsi- 
cal. I was not @ man (at twenty) to 
decline an adventure blindfold ; a : 


which shall come hereafter give some _ . 
A ial . 


played upon old lady carried me, as a 
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visitor, to Salvini’s house ; and my 


fate was decided from the first moment 


that I entered it. 

Gracious Heaven! when I reflect that 
the woman of whom I speak ;—whom 
T recollect one of the loveliest creatures 
that nature ever formed ;—whose 
smile I have watched, for its mere 
beauty, even in the absence of 
sion ;—at whose feet 1 have sat for 


hour after hour, intoxicating myself 


with that fla which is the only 
flattery true man can endure !— 
When I reflect that this woman, at 
the moment while I write, is a wi- 
thered—blasted—aged creature of fif- 
ty !—Madness—annihilation—is re- 
fuge from such a thought. I met 
her, scarce a month since, after an ab- 
sence of years. Those eyes, which 
once discoursed with every rising emo- 
tion, retained still something of their 
brightness, but it now only 
ad horror to their ex ion. 
That hand, which I had pressed for 
hours in mine, was now grown bony, 
shrunken, and discoloured. Her once 
complexion reeked with 
paint, through which the black fur- 
row of time shewed but more deep 
and ghastly. Her lips—Oh! they 
were the same lips which——The 
voice too ;—more ful than all! 
That voice which had once been sweet- 
pe re to ge A be en 3—that voice 
memory still is soun inm 
ears ;—that voice which I had foved 
had w j—that voice was 
gone ;—it was no more ;—and what 
remained was harsh,—tremulous,— 
broken,—discordant !—And this is the 
woman whom I so adored ? It is she, 
and she is unconscious of change !—and 
I shall be—must be—the thing that 
she now is! Hold, brain!—The blow of 
this t saves me from such a fate ! 
My love for Louisa Salvini endured 
two years without satiety. An attach- 
ment of equal duration never be- 
me since. But, at the time to 
which I refer, all circumstances were 
in acaba oP I was glowing with all 
the fervour of youth, and with all the 
of unwasted constitution. My 
s’s beauty delighted my senses ; 
her avowed preference gratified my 
vanity ; she was charming to me, (love 


apart merely as a companion ; 
' and, what cndueed still farther to the 
alive our ion, she was 


not (being another's,) constantly in 


'~ . Contentment, however, is not the 


as 
“3 
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lot of man. Give a Mahometan his 
pereties ; and in six weeks he would 
disgusted with it. My affection for 
my charming mistress was just begin- 
ning to be endangered, when the re- 
Lap to which I belonged was or- 
to the Continent. The fact was, 
that I met in Louisa’s society a varie- 
ty of women, of principles as free as 
her own ; and the very jealousy which 
each lady entertained of her friends, 
made success with herself the more 
easy and certain. A little while long~ 
er, and — and I had severed : 
my embarkation, parting us by neces~ 
sity, saved us probably hed a parting 
by consent. 

I left England very poor as to pe- 
cuniary means; but rich in every 
other advantage which (to me,) made 
life desirable. Youth, O youth ! could 
I but recal the years that I have li- 
ved !—I would rather stand now up- 
on the barrenest plain in Europe,— 
naked—friendless—pennyless—but a- 
gain sixteen, than possess, as the thing 
I am, the empire of the world. 

Is there a fool so besotted as to trust 
the cant he utters,—to believe that 
MONEY ean really purchase all the 
blessings of this life? Money can buy 
nothing ;—it is worth nothing. I have 
rioted in its abundance ; I Live felt 
its total deprivation ; and I have en- 
joyed more, I believe, of happiness in 
the last state than in the first. 

Shall I forget the first event of my 
career on the Continent,—that event 
which, in the end, led to its prema- 
ture termination ?— Shall I forget the 
insolent superiority with whichI look- 

down upon my brother officers,— 
men to whom play, excess of wine, 
and mercenary women, seemed, and 
indeed were, delights sufficient ? 

Wine, until after thirty, from choice, 
I seldom tasted. My spirits, when so- 
ber, were too'vivid for control ;—wine 
only troubled their serenity, without 
heightening their level. Of play,— 
I touched it once ; and I shall speak 
of it hereafter. -But women? such 
women as these men could admire? 
Even my more cultivated sense re 
jected them ;—two years of intimacy 
with Salvini and her, companions had 
chastened my taste, and made delicate 
my perceptions. Can I ever, I repeat, 
forget that exquisite moment,—that 
moment which secured to me at least 
one enemy for life—when I, the poor- 
est cornet in our regiment, defeated 
my colonel in the favour of the, first 
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beauty in Lisbon? By iepveny - 
recollection wise to Re 


‘warms m a I pom Prot 
the hour the envy ; 
the pene 8g hate—which 

in the bosoms 
of balf my half my acquaintance! The sen- 
sation of hating is one which I have 
never fully Si rE but the plea- 
sure of aaes ted—oh, it is almost 
equal to the pleasure of being be- 


loved ! 

To a man of habits and tempera- 
ment like mine, the Peninsula was a 
delightful aaeenes in 1808. I re 
member the ie ak nce of the 
capital ; which, taken by moonlight 
from the river, is perhaps one of the 
most imposing in the world. I re- 
member the striking panoramic coup- 
d’euil of its church and convent spires 
innumerable; its marble fountains, 
its palaces, its towers, and its ngpesens: 
yellow building, ye poe ees 

Ww ga ap t- 
from the basement > ae mel 
with jalouse lattices, balconies, and ve- 
randas ;—the whole city, too, throw- 
ing itself (from the irr site u 
on which it rises,) full, at a rhe: 
glance, a the eye ; and every fea- 
ture in the prospect, seeming, like an 
object in a picture, viheeet artfully 
with a view to the general beauty of 
the scene. 

Then the free spirits of the women; 
a ag concentrated, almost 

to madness, by the restraint under 
which they live! Honour, for aiding 
the hopes of a lover, be to systems of 
restriction, severity, and espionage ! 
Opportunity, to an woman, 
Pee the ants the piquancy of novelty. As it 

ces wT recurring, it is constant- 

In Spain, they seize it 

a Areas ry it does present itself ; for, once 
rejected, it may never be found a- 


gain. 
But, beyond the beauty of Lisbon 
as a city ; beyond even the brightness 
those souls that inhabited it ; - st 
was a:laxity of law and manner in it 
at ee poet ye ag speak ; a li- 
ay od mg Senay from the presence of 
a foreign force in a prostrate, shack- 
led, and dependent country ; an ab- 


R, 


sence as much of moral as of physical 
»; which, to a disposition such 
as mine, was peculiarly acceptable. 
Add to i he fret fact, a 
was foe a strange capital ; amo 
a people to whose manners, aan te 
most fo whose language, I was a stran- 
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where, little ‘fully’ 
ior being as i 
ought to be and where the mere 

ty of my situation was a charm 
most inex ible ;—such all 
ments considered, could I fail to be 


My stay in this land of delight, then, 
was something short of three years. I, 
was present at the famous battle of 
Talavera ; and, afterwards, at the des- 
perate contest of Albuera, under Be- 
pear ye where — Polish _ 
tried their stre inst our Eng- 
lish cavalry. I was en too, in 
the more affair of Busaco ; and 
took part in the duty of covering the 
retreat that followed; a retreat in 
which the whole of the southern line 
of Portugal, from the S —y frontier 
to Lisbon, was depop 


eF e 


q 


men born to rank and affluence, com- 
pelled to seek protection from the 
meanest followers of the British ar 
my. 

The evacuation of Coimbra, . (the 
Bath, if I may so call it, of Portugal, 
is present tome now, as though it 


ted and laid - 
waste ; in which convents were de-. 
serted, cities consumed by fire, and wo- 


occurred but yesterday. 1 see the im ' 


menee population—men, women 
, of all ranks and of all : 

out, at an hour's CR: 
though Lisbon gate of ite 3 
an rushing upon a journe w. not 
one in five of hom conlh Hanae ac- 
complish. It was little to have aban- 
doned home and 3 to have 


set forth on. foot (for the army had 


seized all conveyance, )—on foot, a 
unprovided, in a and rapid 
through a. ravaged, 
tract of country ; if to have si 
this was much, the trial was 
come. I saw these mult 

with travel and with hunger,: 








- towns in which every hov: 


shed—was filled with troops. 
families upon families, yet a 
their pilgrimage,—not yet so 


and beaten down by as 
ingly to carry their daughters into ee 
an i 


—I saw them lying Jie even 
churches were filled with our Shy 


voupied) iss unraneyes 
in the and open squares ; 


inde wide Severe resents as 


Fatt Cepose spare) oul 


dh rye 


w strength. 


La apeerpainlagicry a 








some " 
tem: by the h of » took 
helt chinze (and foot ed ee 
from the enem 


- But though ev 
step over which the mass cdveneed 
gave addition to its numbers, there 
were drains at work, and fearful ones, 


scanty provisions, and fatigue 
th werited-—these ministers did their 
work, and especially among the fe- 
males. ‘Towards the close of the se- 
eond day’s march, the women began 
to fail rapidly. At first, when a girl 
grew faint, and unable to proceed, Fer 
sister would stay by her. This feeling, 
however, was not fated to last long: 
soon the sister dashed desperately for- 
ward ; to sink herself, and meet her 
own fate, some few | s farther on. 
~ Z saw one company halted between 
Leiria and Pombal, which must have 
consisted of eight hundred or a thou- 
sand individuals. These le came 
from the neighbourhoods of Coimbra 
and Condeixa ; some of them from as 


far up as e and Vizeu. There 
were eo wed or fifteen; clad 
in their gayest apparel—their 

means of crying: or (as they said) 


of * sa it. were old men, 
and grai 3 peasants, male ahd 
3 friars, artisans, servants, and 


religicuses. After travelling, most of 
them, more than fifty miles on foot, 
and two or three nights in the 
‘air, they were lyi nm the 
@ river, waiting for the sun 
tode past them. I never can 
: 3 and yet I feel that 
le for me to describe it. 
‘The stream (I believe it was a branch 
of the Mon was dark and swol« 
from the effect of recent rains; 

© @nd it rushed along between the wil- 
which grew on either bank, as 

igh sharing in the’ hasty spirit 
animated every object about it. 

On the road, which lay to the right of 
‘the river, troops and fugitives were 
1 se Aye motion. It was just dawh 
_ ‘when I came up. A light breeze was 
the fog from the sur- 
face of the water’ I saw the living fi- 
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flowers and feathers were soiled— 
—broken. Their hair—(the 

Spanish women are remarkable for the 
beauty of that feature)—their dark 
long hair—hung neglected and. dis« 
hevelled. Their feet, which cardinals 
might have lissed! were, in many 
instances, naked—wounded—bleed« 
ing. And, worse than all, their spirit 
and their strength was gone. Of ya 
whom I saw lying on the banks of 
that water, « fearful PS irs lay 
there to rise no more. And yet many 
had gold and jewels ; but gold could 
not help them. And their loveliness 
remained ; and they looked in elo- 
quent, though in mute despair, upon 
British officers who passed by—and 
et those men, who would have fought 
nee-deep for the worst of them, they 
could not help them. I overtook, after 
this, a beautiful girl of fifteen, travel- 
ling alone—out of the high road— 
from apprehension of insult. This 
girl had been separated from her 
tiends in the 1 confusion. She 
had money diamonds to a consi- 
derable amount about her; and had 
aceomplished half her journey, but 
felt unable to proceed farther. She 
begged, on her , for a horse—for 
any conveyance ; to be allowed to tra- 
vel near me, with my servants—any- 
where, anyhow, to be protected, and 
to get on. I had not the means of aid- 
ing that girl. I eould not help her. 
Every Englishman had already done 
his utmost. I had then three women 
under my protection. I see the figure, 
the countenance, the tears of that girl, 
at this moment. I thought at one time 
that I must have staid and been made 
prisoner along with her. I could.not 
oe away in my arms. I could 
not leave her—no man could have left 
her to her fate. Fortunately an offi- 
cer came up, who was less encumbered 
than myself; and she was provided 
for.—And in such way (and in ways 
a thousand times more dreadful) great 
numbers of women on to the ca« 
pital. They eseaped for a time the lot 
of their friends and relatives; but, 
eventually, what was to be their fate? 
What was their fate? What if I saw 
these women afterwards—women born 
to affluence—reared in the very lap of 


luxury - softness—what A I no 
many of them begging in the public 
wren of Lisbon ?—I did see them in 
that'state ; but it is a subject that I 
must not dwell upon. 


- The omens 0 my peninsular 
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campaign was not favourable to my 
fortunes. As a soldier, I did my duty 
in ‘the field ; but’ nity for a 
man to distinguish himself cannot al- 
ways be commanded. I had a project 
once, with a few fellows as desperate, 
or as careless, as myself, for dashing 
at the enemy’s military chest ; but our 
scheme fell to the ground, for we never 
got a chance of carrying it into execu- 
tion, In the meantime, as regarded 
promotion, my general conduct was 
not such as to friends. Repeated 
successes, in. one peculiar pursuit, in- 
spired me with an excéssive confidence 
in myself, and with a very contemp- 
tuous estimate of most other persons. 
I saw men, whom, at all points, I 
ranked far below myself, graced with 
the favour of superiors, and rich in the 
gifts of fortune. When a chance did 
oceur for making such usurpers feel 
their r place, was it in human 
nature to resist the temptation? All 
hope of patronage, under such a re- 
gime, was of course out of the ques- 
tion. I interfered with everybody ; 
and, at last, began to take a pride in 

ing so. The recompense of these 
good offices was in due time to be paid. 

A Spanish officer, with whom I was 
associated in the convoy of certain 
treasure, proposed to me one night, 
after our halt upon the march, to take 
a trip down the Fagus, and bring his 
wife upon the journey. I had met this 
lady, a short time before, in Lisbon ; 
and (according to my invariable cus- 
tom in such eases) fancied that she 
had a liking for my person. It was a 
fine moonlight evening when we left 
Villa Nova, and we ran down with 
the tide to the Quinta of my friend ; 
but no sooner had we taken the Sig- 


nora on board; than the ct of the 
weather suddenly changed, and we 
were ed, during the whole night, 
to considerable danger. 


From the moment almost that we 
left Silveira’s house, the weather be- 
gan to be unfavourable. The dark- 
ness, after the moon had gone down, 
was extreme. Thejwind, which set in 


CHAPTER Il. 


Uron home service, my affairs, in a 


Pecuniary int of view, would have 
very little affected by the loss of 


my commission. On servi ice, however. 
<ihcalt: the cotindayneiads wae ; 
As a soldier, I 
é Vos. XIV. 


was different. 
| many advan- 
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squalls across a rapid and» 
tide, seemed to acquire 

at every successive gust, and was ac- 
companied, from time to time, 

pre Mgr = of wor 
thoug ious enough, 
decked, and slightly ri 


i 


‘ 


veira, who knew the river, was ill 
from sea-sickness. How curiously, 
the arrangement of the human 
and mind, do our passions balance and 
compensate each other! A man might 
reasonably, perhaps 
keep his wits about him in such a di- 
lemma as this. For myself, I: had 
some little nautical experience; and, 
besides, my companions were aftaid ; 
and it helps a man’s valour greatly to 
see papa pee frightened. But Sil- 
veira’s wife, who was as little of a he- 
roine as any woman I ever met with 
—I was compelled to support her du- 
ring almost the whole of the 
for the sea, dashing into our 
boat, and her husband, from 
could scarcely. take care of 
and yet, under these circ 
while she expected, I believe, to be 
washed overboard every half minute, 
I could perceive that I had not been 
quite mistaken in my suspicion of her 
good opinion of me. 
Whatever interest, however, I might 
have felt in the progress of this little 
excursion, its termination was such as 
I certainly had not contemplated. 
the utmost exertions “y of the Sp 
niard and myself, we did not get k 
to our halting-place until evening. 
the day after we had started. At‘ 
break (twelve hours before). 
erous master had mari 
ward with our escort ; my friend th 
colonel did not let mfr a rable 
an opportunity to get a ma 
whom he doubtless considered asa 
troublesome coxeomb ; and; to avoid 
the inevitable result of a 
tial, I asked and obtained permission 
to resign. 


e 






we 


tages and immunities, which @ civil. ea 
individual could scarcely, even - 
discredit attached to my fault, (for 

veira, indeed, lad never been brought 


to * acoguint,) till I ; to a 
wad i OE “SE bee ds 
-* 














a man placed in the 
not lost my rank disho- 
y ; but still I had lost it, and 
military world felt that I had. I 
the visits of some men with 
had 
and 


ae 
Ei 


a 


< 


Ht 


T had been upon terms of inti- 

received advances from 
of whose acquaintance I was 
itious. One friend asked ca- 
hen I intended to go to Eng- 
land ; another mentioned some new 


were easily to be obtained. One fel- 
low, to whom I had never spoken in 
my life, and who had been dismissed 
rom the navy for gross insubordina- 
tion and misconduct, had the pre- 
sumption to write to me about “jobs” 
in “ high quarters,” ‘‘ favouritism,” 
** injustice,” and “ public appeal ;” 
bat I horsewhi him in an o 
coffee-room, while the waiter read hi 
letter to the company. These, how- 
ever, were teazing, not to say distress- 
ing, circumstances ; and, to avoid seem- 
ing at a loss, (pantionteniy as I was 
ee at F Oss ee) it arene 
ssary to do something, and wi 
the least possible delay. 1 
I could have married Portuguese 
ladies ; but their means were in sup- 
position. Ready money, in Portugal, 
there was little ; rents, in the existing 
state of the country, were hopeless ; 
and I had not m reliance upon a 
title to land, which, to-day, was in’our 
possession, to-morrow perhaps in that 
of the enemy. Misfortunes, as the 
adage declares, are gregarious. Medi- 
os which course, out of many, I 
yuld adopt, I fell into a course which 
I had never meditated at all. 
the pe fa good deste the war, was 
e scene of a of high play. 
In distant from he al . 
the ty of killing time drove all 
but professed drinkers to gaming ; and 
ba universal employment of specie, — 
paper was used only in commercial 
transactions,—gave an aspect peculiar- 
y penpting to the table. Silver, in 
Portuguese crowns, was 
the common run of currency ; the ar- 
my was paid entirely in that metal ; 
and it was no unusual thing to see an 
officer come down to a ga:aing house 
absolutely bending under the weight 
of a couple of hundred pounds which 
he had to risk; or sending for a ser- 
vant, (hackney coaches were scarce, ) 
_ in ease of a run of luck, to carry away 
his winnings. 
- Hazard and faro were the favourite 


. 
7 
> 


un 
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games. Of billiards geapie were shy, 
—people commonly dread faculty in 
any shape. There was some danger in 
going home, after being very success- 
ful, at night ; but the games of chance 
were in general very fairly played. 
The bank, of course, had a certain, and 
a considerable advantage ; but as all 
the houses were public and open, there 
was little, if any, opportunity for fraud. 
And it was not by the assumed advan- 
of the table, or by any process so 
tedious, that my stripping was effected. 
In luck, I was unfortunate. I lost, at my 
first sitting, more money than I could 
afford to part with ; and, in hope of re- 
covering it, was compelled to perse~ 
vere. I have heard, among many dog- 
mas as to the seductiveness of play— 
(a poten. by the way, no more invin- 
cible, though perhaps more rapidly 
destructive, than most of the other 
passions to which the human mind is 
subject, )}—that a losing gamester may 
stop, but that a winning one never can. 
Perhaps this axiom is meant to apply 
peculiarly to your gamester de ceur ; 
and possibly, (though de tete would be 
the more “ germane” illustration, }— 
possibly, as Gall or Spurzheim would 
say, the “organ” of winning and losing 
was not in me strongly developed. As 
far as my own feeling goes, it certainly 
negatives the principle. Had I at any 
time regained my own, I think I should 
have stopped.—I lost every shilling I 
»—horses, jewels, and even 

pistols, in the attempt. 

I have stated, I think, that I was an 
only child ; but, up to this point, I 
have said very little about my parents. 
Thank Heaven, (for their sakes) they 
no longer exist. My father died in my 
arms about seven years since, exhort- 
ing me, with his breath, against 
the habits he had lived in all his life. 
I can understand this.. My father died 
what is called “‘a naturaldeath.” Sick- 
ness had enervated his mind ; terrors, 
the mere weakness of nerve, oppressed 
him. The ague of a month effected 
that change to which the argument of 
years had been unequal ; after fifty 
years of infidelity, he fancied he died 
a believer. Were I to live ten years 
longer, I should probably die as he 


But I name my relatives in this place, 
merely for the sake of observing, that, 
at the time to which I refer, I was 
ery much estranged from them. My 
father held himself pretty well relie- 
ved from anxiety as to the fate of a 
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man over whose conduct he had no con- 
trol; and it was a draft only for fifty 
prunde which I received from him in 

isbon after the loss of my commis- 
sion, accompanied by a letter which 
determined me never to apply to him 


So, with twenty guineas only in m 
pockets, and with experience enoug 
to know how little twenty guineas 
would do for me, I again landed in 
England in the year 1812 ; but I have 
not time, nor would the world have pa- 
tience, for the adventures which, in 
three months, conducted me to my last 
shilling. I wrote a novel, I recollect, 
which no bookseller would look at ;— 
a play, which is still lying at one of 
the winter theatres. Then I sent 
posals to the Commander-in-chief for 
altering the taste of our cavalry ac- 
coutrements and harness ; next, drew 
a plan (and ape too) for the in- 
vasion of China ; and after these, and 
a variety of other strange efforts, each 
suggested by my poverty, and all tend- 
ing to increase it, the clocks were stri- 
king twelve on a dreary November 
night, as I walked along Piccadilly 
without a penny in the world. 

It is at twelve o'clock this night that 
my earthly career must terminate ; 
and, looking back to the various changes 
with which my life has been chequer- 
ed, I find crisis after crisis connect- 
ing itself with the same hour. On 
the evening to which I allude, I wan- 
dered for hheake through the streets ; 
but-it was not until midnight that I 
thought very intently on my situation. 
There is something, perhaps, of ap- 
palling in the aspect of London at that 

j—in the gradual desertion of 

the streets by reputable passengers ; 
and in the rising, as it were, from their 
of earth, of forms repulsive, 
horrible, and obscene. This change of 
object and association js sometimes pe- 
culiarly striking in the Parks. As the 
evening draws in, the walking parties 
and well-dressed persons disappear one 
by one; and the benches become peo- 
pled with an array of fearful creatures, 
who seem to glide from behind the 
trees,—to be embodied, as it were, out 
of the air. I have myself turned round 
suddenly, and seen a squalid shape be- 
side me, which had not been there but 
the moment before. And I knew not 
how it came, nor from what quarter it 


approached but it came on through 
dark like some pale meteor, or un- 
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wholesome exhalation, which was not 
visible till the good light was gone. 


The closing too (in the town) of the 
shops, one after’the other,— 

nester and safer houses first, and so:on 
until the haunts even of guilt and in- 


. famy shut up their doors, as seeing no 


farther prospect thro 
And the few anima 
break the general stillness, more re- 
volting and even than that still- 
ness ‘itself ! ig hn. aes gs hud- 
dled together in holes and corners, 
seeking concealment from the eye of 
the police ; thief-takers making their 


stealthy rounds, and eyeing tt DF 


the gloom.— 
objects which 


sual wanderer with suspicious 
pepaige 3 ces. Then the asso- 
ciations which present themselves to 


the mind in such a situation. Thoughts 
of burglars, murderers, wretches who 
violate the sanctity of the grave, and 
bag | criminals of still darker dye ; 
—the horror being less of injury from 
such creatures than of ible ap- 
roximation to them ;—the kind of 
Dread which é tah feels, he can scarce- 
ly tell why, of being touthed by a rat, 
a spider, or a toad. r 
ut I wandered on till St James’s 
bell tolled twelve ; and the sound awa- 
kened some curious recollections in 
my memory. A mistress of mine had 
lived in Sackville Street once; and 
twelve o'clock (at noon) was my per- 
mitted hour to visit her, I had walk- 
ed up and down a hundred times in 
front of St James’s church, waiting 
impatiently to hear that clock strike 


twelve, which now struck twelve upon . 


my ruin;—m adation. The soun 
of the bell ak gs sm my ear like 
voice of an old acquaintance.—My 
friend yet held his standing ; my estate 
had something changed. 3403 ad T 
I did wander on, however, after St 
James’s clock told twelve, and while 


the rain, falling in torrents, drove even 


beggars to their shelter. I had neivner 
home nor money. There were acquaint~ 


tances upon whom I might have call- - 


ed, and from whom a supper and a 
bed would have been matters of course ; 


but I felt that my spirits were rapidl 
rising to the ri y hitch pene. 
ing the situation in which I stood. - 


Nothing the like 


the pressure of immediatedanger. Had 
I slept and awoke at day-light, I must 
again have waited for the hour of dark- 
ness. Men’ succeed, over. and ,over. 
again, upon the spur of emergency, in 
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Fs a0 which, viewed calmly, 
. never have undertaken. 

strolled onwards down ys 
through the wet dark night, (to avoi 

the. ~coachmen, who kept tea- 

sing me with offers of their services, ) 

leaned against one of those splen- 

- did ay gd = stand Fare My the 

. e strong bright 
‘ ice 


building. 


ing fast intomorn- 
ing, but lights were still visible in the 
pig pump of the mansion. Pre- 
sently I heard the sound of a piano- 
forte, and a voice which I thought was 
familiar to me. I listened ; and, in a 
moment, the singer went on. 


1. 
low gilds the twilight sky ; 
evening comes with sportive mien, 
cares of day-light fly ; 
- deck the board with flow’rs, and fill 
¥ Blass with racy wine ; 
And let those snowy arms, my love, 
Once more thy harp entwine. 


Exe 


iy 


. Ob! strike the harp, my dark hair’d 


thy bosom’s hue ; 
And the flame they shed, burns not so 
As 


ts 
that I feel for you. 
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Te, sete the harp! each note, my. 
e 


ve, 
, Shall kindle fresh desire ; 
Thy melting breath shall fan that flame, 
Thy glowing charms inspire. 

It was the voice of a man whom I 
had known intimately for years. Teast 
my eye upon the door, and read the 
name of his family. My old compa- 
nion,—my friend,—was standing al- 
most within the touch of my hand. I 
thought on the scene in which he was 
an actor ;—on the gaiety, the vivacity, 
the splendour, and the sparkle,—the 
in brigues and the fierce passions—from 
which a few feet of space divided me. 
—I was cold, wet, and pennyless ; and 
I had to choose. 

It may be asked, why did not sui- 
cide, then, present itself to me asa ral- 
lying point? It did present itself at 
once ; and, on the instant, I rejected 
it. Destitute as I was, I had still a 
confidence in my own powers—I may 
almost say, in my own fortune. I felt 
that, wealth apart, I had a hundred 
pleasurable capabilities which it would 
be folly to cast away. Besides, there 
were relatives, whose deaths might 
make me rich. 1 decided not to die. 

My next supplies, however, were to 
arise out of my own personal exer- 
tions ; and, in the meantime, the ap- 
proach of light reminded me that I was 
still wet; and in the street. I had no 
fastidious apprehensions about degra- 
ding myself. If I could have held a 
plough, or digged in a mine, I should 
not have hesitated to have performed 
either of those duties. But, for hold- 
ing a plough, I had not the skill ; and, 
for the mines, there were none in the 
neighbourhood of London. One call- 
ing, however, there was, for which I 
was qualified. Within four-and-twenty 
hours after my dark walk through Pic- 
cadilly, I was a private dragoon in the 
81st regiment, and quartered at Ly- 
mington Barracks. 


_ CHAPTER III. 


eter ag a aa still deny, the 
overpowering ence comm: at- 
Giialted th teak and factune ; amet det 
me not be accused of ing opinions, 
without at least having youn 
portunities for judgment. If there 

8 situation in which, beyond all others, 
a man is shut out from all probability 
of advancement, it is the situation of a 


private soldier. But the free, undaunt- 
ed spirit, which sinks not in extremity, 
can draw, even from peculiar difficulty, 
liar advantage ;—where lead thy 
heped for, grains of gold excite sur- 
prise ;—e slender light shews far, when 
all is dark around it. 
Twelve months passed heavily with 
me in the 3lst dragoons. My appa- 
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rently intuitive dexterity in military 
be mien me — annoyance or 

indignity, and might, in a 
certain way, have procured me promo- 
tion. But a halberd, as it happened, 
was not my object. I looked for de- 
liverance from my existing bondage, to 
the falling in with some wealthy and 
desirable woman. And, in the strict 
performance of asoldier’sduty—active, 
vigilant, obedient, and abstaining—I 
waited with patience for the arrival of 


opportunity. 
waited till my patience was ex~- 
hausted half a dozen times over ; but 
the interim certainly was not passed in 
idleness. He whose prospect lies straig:: 
forward, is seldom content to look about 
him ; but there was matter for analysis 
and curious investigation on every side 
of me. As an officer, I had seen little 
i the sdiore peso or condition of 
soldiery ; and a regiment of cav 

is really a e-pr of strange rowed 
i say, “‘ of cavalry,” efer= 
ence, rahe ol there is euadaity es 
regiment a more lofty, though 
per acsem more just style and feeling, 
than belongs (from whatever cause) to 

our regiments of infantry. : 

The 3st: regiment was remarkable 
for thé splendour of its uniform and 
pean 3 an attribute rather any- 
thing than advantageous to the soldier ; 
but which always, nevertheless, ope- 
rates powerfully in the recruiting of a 
corps. We hed than amongst us from 
almost every class of society. There 
were linen-weavers from Ireland—col- 
liers from Warwickshire and Shrop- 
shire—ploughmen, game-keepers, and 

from ev: and coun- 


ty. There were men too of higher rank, 


as “ag ym their ious condition ; 
and ina caster sinry little ima- 
gined: by the world. ‘There were men 
of full age, who had run through for- 
tunes—lads who had quarrelled with, or 
been deserted by, their families—ruin- 
ed gamblers—cidevant fortune-hunt- 
ers—ex-officers, and strolling players. 
In a company so rogeneous, it 
would have been difficult to keep the 
’ peace, but for that law which visited 
the black eye as a breach of military 
_ discipline. _ As men, those who had 
been “‘ gentlemen” were incomparably 
the worst characters. Some of them 


ured, or at least talked, about their 
origin, and so Ahemselves to 
the ridicule which waits upon fallen 
dignity. Others made use of their pa- 
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trician aequirements to seduce the 
wives or of their ope 
beian com They were dissipated 
in their habits, ribaldin their discourse, 
and destitute even of any remnant of 
honest or decent principle. .. 
The poachers among us were another 
party, almost of themselves ; for, the 
game-k: e same animals do- 
mesticated—never cordially agreed with 
them. Idle in their habits ; slovenly 
in theira ce ; these fellows were 
calculated, nevertheless, to make ad- 
mirable soldiers in the field. Their cou- 
rage was iarly of the true Eng- 
ish character ; slow something to 
excited ; but, when excited, i i 
to be overcome. I remember one of 
them well—for his anecdotes used to 
a me—who, for two pam, se 
been the of every preserve with- 
een ater ona 
» with di ty, transport- 
ation, by enlisting as a soldier. He 
was a strong, muscular lad, about two 
or three and twenty ; not of large sta- 
ture, or of han appearance ; but 
of a resolution, or rather of an obdu- 
racy, which nothing short of death 
—_ have eer I saw him = 
fight, after re provocation, wi 
a fourteen-stone Irishman of the 18th, 
who was the lion of his troop. The bat~ 
tle lasted, without any etiquette of the 
prize-ring, in constant fighting, more 
than an hour. My acquaintance was 
knocked down in every round, for the 
first thirty minutes; but the blows 
madenomoreimpression upon him than 
they would have done upon a man of 
iron. That he had the worst of the 
battle, never seemed to occur to him; — 
he fell, and rose—fell, rose again, and 
struck .on. Nothing but the loss of 
sight, or of life, 
him; and I firmly believe he would 
have'destroyed himself, if he had’ been 
compelled to give up. At length his 
antagonist’s confidence gave way before 
his obstinacy ; and there was some- 
ee to the senses in 
the appearance of it. The man seem- 
ed to no worse, for a beating that 
might have destroyed half-a-dozen. He 
spoke very little; never broke his 
ground ; and rose with a smile, after 
such falls as might have crashed him | 
to pieces. Both parties suffered severe- 
ly ; my friend rather the most ; but, at 
e end of an hour’s fighting, the Hi- 
bernian owned himself vanquished. 
But whatever might be the qualities 
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of these men individually, taken as a 
body, were amenable, reasonable 
— have made them, indivi- 
dually, discontented, would have been 
difficult ; to have tampered with them 
en masse, quite impossible. The soun 
of the word “ discipline,” had a sort 
of magical effect upon their minds. 
Their obedience (from its uniform en- 
forcement) became ene Sg 
cal ; and severity excited little com- 
plaint, for it was understood to be the 
custom of the service. 

We had three different commanding 
officers during the time of my stay at 
Sapa 3 but there was only one 
who ever disturbed the temper of the 
garrison ; and even he failed to excite 
any oes Ar face great personal ha- 
tred to himself. 

The first commandant was a man 
who had himself been a — sol- 
dier ; and who had risen, by degrees, 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Cor- 

ishment was his reliance. He 

seldom, but severely. And 

this man, though a strict disciplina- 
rian, was universally popular. 

Our second leader was a well-mean- 

man, but a theorist ; and he seem- 
ed to have been sent as a punishment 
for’ the sins of the whole garrison. He 
was strongly to the soe of 
corporal punishment, as tending to de- 
grade, ad break the spirit of the sol- 
ier ; and, being puzzled, as a wiser 
head might be, in the substitution of 
other penalties, he actually put his men 
through a course of experiments upon 
the subject. For example,—having 
heard that Alfred the Great made an 
arrangement by which every man be- 
came, to a certain degree, answerable 
for his neighbour, Major W—— re- 
solved to introduce the same system 
into his own depét ; and whenever, ac- 
y, any soldier was absent from 
without leave—and, in a gar- 
rison of a thousand men, some one or 
other was pretty sure to be always ab- 
sent—he confined the remaining nine 
hundred and ninety-nine to their bar- 
racks, until he returned. Indeed with- 
out, I believe, the least feeling of cruel- 
ty or malice, this man half his 
time in devising inflictions, and the 
other half in practising them upon us. 
And, besides this, he fatigued us with 
eternal inspections ; wasted more pa’ 
in writing rules and tions, 


might have made cartridges for a whole 
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battalion ; and after compelling us, even 
in cold weather, to go through a te- 
dious parade on a Sunday, was so mer- 
ciless as always to make a long speech 
at the end of it. 

Our third commandant, and the only 
one whom I ever dreaded—for the 
whims of the second hardly passed 
what might be called vexations—our 
third commandant was a fool ; and, of 
course, being a soldier, a martinet. 
Quite incompetent to the discussion of 
any possible matter beyond the polish 
of a carbine-barrel, or the number of 
paces in which a regiment ought to 
cross the parade-ground, he gave his 
whoie attention to what he termed the 
“ military” appearance of his troops. 
A speek upon a man’s uniform—a hair 
too much or too little in a whisker— 
@ spot, or a drop of water, upon the 
floor of a room in which thirty mer 
inhabited, ate, drank, and slept ; these 
were crimes which never failed to cail 
down heavy retribution. And perfec- 
tion, with this gentleman, was almost 
as much a fault as negligence. He lived 
only upon orders, reprimands, and 
ig a The man who could not 
do his duty, was to be tortured as a 
matter of course ; the man who did it 
well, was corrected as “‘ a conceited fel- 
low.” Every process under his juris- 
diction was conducted at the point of 
the “‘damme.” He attempted to make 
his officers cut their hair in a particu- 
lar shape. He forbad a staff-adjutant, 
who could not afford to give up his 
place, ever to quit the barrack-yard 
without stating where he was going to. 
I have known him set three hundred 
men to pick straws off a stable-yard, 
where every fresh puff of wind left 
them their labours to begin again. 
Eventually the fellow joined a regi- 


ment in India ; and fell in a skirmish, 


by a ball, it was supposed, from one of 
his own soldiers. 

But I was weary of examining cha- 
racters, and avoiding persecutions. I 
was tired of being a favourite amon 
the nursery girls of Lymington, an 
even of enjoying the enmity of the 
young gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
I had become weary of the honour and 
discomfort of endurance—I sighed, in 
the midst of exertion, for exertion’s re- 
ward—I never doubted that talent 
must, in time, find its level ; but I had 
begun to doubt whether man’s life 
would be long enough to afford the 
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waiting, when the chance that I was 


hoping, and wishing for, appeared. 
ow constantly do men ascribe to 
momentary pie, Le acts which really 


are founded in deep premeditation. 
Mistakes, surprises, jokes, and even 
q " current as accidental, 
which are in truth matters of malice 
prepense. Ps object at Lymington 
was, to introduce myself to persons of 
consideration ; and with that view, for 
months, I-carried my life, as it were, 
in my hand. Every moment that I 
could snatch from the routine of mili- 
tary duty, was systematically devoted 
to searching after adventure. 
was not a family of condition within 
five miles of the depot, but I had my 
eye upon their motions and arrange- 
ments. How often, while watching 
their gay parties on the river, did I 
moh for some dreadful accident ween 
might give me an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing myself Patow often have 

I wished, in riding night picquet or ex- 

ress, that some passing equipage would 

attacked by robbers, that I might 
make my fortune by defeating them ! 

I saw, by chance, one evening, a mill 
on fire in the distance ; and, making 
sure it was a nobleman’s seat, swam 
through two rivers to arrive at it. At 
length, the common-place incident— 
I had leoked for it, though, a hundred 
times—the common-place incident of 
two tipsy farmers, on a fair day, af- 
fronting an officer in Lymington mar-. 
ket-place, who had a lady on his arm, 
gave me the chance I had so long 
sought. This affair pre me an oppor- 
tunity of being useful to Captain and 
Mrs Levine. 

The honourableAugustus Levine, who 
had joined the garrison but a few days 
when this accident befell him, was one 
of those men of fortune who seem born 
for no other purpose than to put poor 
fellows in contentment with their des- 
tiny. He was an abject creature, both 
in and mind. Despicable (there 
be more such) in person as in princi- 
ple. And yet the worm was brother 
to an earl—he was master of a fine 

_estate—he commanded an hundred 
soldiers ; and (a man may have too 
many blessings) he had a young and 
ha popes a . 

en I declare that Lymin 
Barracks were full of stri lin offices, 
who, in addition to wealth and station, 


possessed (many of them) all personal 


” 


’ 
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advan » My venturing even to 
think of Mrs Levine upon the credit 


of such a service as I had performed, 
may appear to savour not a little of pre- 
sumption. Setting the event apart, I 
should maintain a different opinion. A 
hundred qualifications, which would 
only rma, of course in a man of 
rank, in a peasant would excite sur- 
prise, and, consequently, interest. My 
encounter in the market-place, though 
a vulgar one, had given me some op« 
portunity for display ; and a private 
soldier, who , accom-< 
plishment, and deportment—whocould 
make verses, make love, and, moreover, 
fight like a Turk—such a man would 
secure attention ; and love follows ve: 
easily. I cannot afford now to dw 
upon details ; but, whatever be the va~ 
lue of my general principle, conse- 
quences, in the particular instance, did 
approve my dream. Within six months, 
I had disclosed my real name and rank ’ 
—el with Mrs Levine—fought a 
duel with her husband—and ‘had a 
verdict entered against me in the Court 
of King’s Bench, with damages, by de- 
fault, to the amount of L.10,000. 

. There is this circumstance, among a 
thousand others, to attach us to the fe- 
male sex, that a man can scarce, in any 
case, whatever the degree of friendship, 
receive a favour from his fellow man, 
without some feeling of inferiority ; 
while, from a woman, each new act of 
kindness, or of bounty, seems but a 
tribute to his merit, and a proof of her 
affection, 

My encounter with Levine produced 
very trifling consequences. Both par-, 
ties were slightly wounded at the first 
fire, and neither appeared anxious to: 
try the fortune of a second. The pe~ 
nalty of L.10,000 was a more serious 
matter to deal with. Mrs Levine 
sessed, independent of her pastel 
income exceeding L.800 a-year ; but 
that property formed no fund for the 
payment'of a large sum in ; 
Our only alternative was to quit Eng- 


land immediately. 
I enter here with pain upon an epoch 
in my history,which filled upsadly and 


wearily a period of five years. Isabella 
Levine was a woman w. pene 
charms were perhaps among the - * 
est of the attractions she possessed. If 
I had sought her in the beginning from 
interested motives, I did not long pro- 
fess a passion without really entertain= 














ing it. That she had deserted such a 
husband as Levine, seemed to me no 
i i He had been 
forced upon her by the command of an 
uncle on whom she depended ; and 
who himself had felt so little confidence 
in the ae of Peng we _e in 
giving his niece a fortune, he re- 
A it See yl within her own 
control. as it a crime in Isabella, 
that she quitted a being whom she could 
not love? Was she a companion for 
stupidity—for slovenliness—for bru- 
tality? Was she a subject for neglect, 
and for coarse infidelity? Was it fit 
that her tenderness, her beauty, and 
her youth, should be wasted upon a 
creature who could not appreciate what 
he was possessing? She did not sell 
herself to me for title or for fortune. 
She was not seduced by a fashion or a 
feather. If she loved me—and I think 
she did love me—it was for myself 


Impressed with these feelings, I left 
England a second time for Lisbon. The 
war had now been carried into the heart 
of France, and the Peninsula had a 
act of sufficient security. If, by 

w, I was prevented from marrying 
Isabella, by gratitude, as well as by 
affection, I held myself bound to her 
for ever. Na yp pea yu cage 
ciple, that every man must settle at 
some time ; and deliberately formed 
my. plan of lasting, domestic happi- 


ness. 
I nae then ascertained ety 
t of a set system is c- 
Sax tnamapihing in the nature of en- 
joyment. I had yet to discover, that it 
was better even to die at once, than 
await, in one fixed posture, the wearing 
of unprofitable vacancy. 
> I set out with a wish, as well as a 
resolution, to act well. I had seen the 
errots of married men, and I deter- 
mined to avoid them. I will treat a 
woman, said I, with that. attention 
“which she is entitled to demanf—I will 
not render her miserable by my dissi- 
pations—I will not insult her by sligh t- 
ing her society—I will love none but 
Isabella ; and with her my hours shall 
- be passed... 1 now see ill omen in these 
first resolutions. A man does not 
himself upon the defensive, unless 
feels cause to apprehend attack. I 
suspect that, like the wolf in the fable, 
the sight of the collar already made me 
uneasy. 
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I shall never forget—for my time 
indeed is almost come—the torture 
which it cost me to apery iy good re- 
solutions into effect—the days, the 
weeks, the years, that I suffered, of sa- 
tiety, weariness, indifference, disgust. 
Iam convinced that the decline of my 
pee for Isabella was only hastened 

y my efforts to conceal and to resist it.. 
The love of full liberty, which I had 
been used freely to indulge, .acquired 
now tenfold force from the restraint to 
which I subjected myself. The com- 
pany of the plainest woman of my ac- 
quaintance would have been delightful 
to me, compared with the uniformity 
of beauty. 

I bore up against these inclinations 
until my very brain became affeeted. 
My senses grew morbid from excess of 
inflammation. And, withal, I could 
perform but half the task I had impo- 
sed on myself. I might refuse to love 
other women, but I could not compel 
myself to love Isabella. My attentions 
continued ; but they were the atten- 
tions of a preseribed duty. The feel- 
ings I had once entertained towards 
her—the letters I had written to her— 
for I chanced once by accident to fall 
on some of them—the whole seemed a 
dream—a delusion—a delirium—from 
which I had reeovered, and the remem- 
brance of which excited wonder. 

Steadily to pursue the course upon 
which I had determined, was not to 
cheat myself of the conviction that 
that course was destroying me. In vain 
did I recollect what I owed to Isabel- 
la ;—her uniformly excellent conduct, 
—the sacrifices she had made for me. 
These images refused to dwell u 
my-imagination. They were as sha- 
dows in the.water, which eluded my 
grasp when I would have seized them. 
I found only a woman who, now, was 
in my way; who, no doubt, meant to 
bestow happiness upon me ; but who, in 
fact, drove me to frenzy. I would again 
have been left destitute ; I would have 
returned to my ration and my broad- 
sword ; I would have submitted to any- 
thing to have been once more a free 
man, but to desert Isabella, or to be de- 
serted by her ;—I was not (Heaven be 
praised !) quite villain enough to take 
the first course ; my pride could not 
have endurcd that she should take the 
second 


There are limits to the capacity of 
human endurance. We are none of 
6 
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us so’ far from insanity as we believe 
ourselves. My ad suffered in 


the course of these conflicts, a shock 
from which, I think, it never after- 
wards recovered ; when a train of new 
circumstances, unforeseen and unex- 
pected, broke, for good or ill, the tram- 
mels which entangled me. 

We' had been five years together, 
and I.had been four years miserable, 
when a habitual: depression, which I 
had perceived, but neglected to speak 

, in the fever of my own soul, 
I had no thought for the distress of 
others—this terminated in the serious 
illness of Isabella. At first, supposing 
her indisposition to be transient, I 
treated it as an affair of domestic rou- 
tine, taking every precaution for her 
safety, rather as a matter of course, than 
from any feeling of anxiety; but an 
intimation from my physician that she 
‘was in a state of real danger, aroused 
me from that apathy with which I 
contemplated all passing events. 

- “Danger? What danger ?—There 
could be no danger; the man must be 
mistaken.” 

- “© He was not mistaken. My wife’s 
complaint. was low, nervous fever ; 
brought on, as it seemed to him, by 
some cause upon the mind ; 
and, if her spirits could not be kept up, 
her peril was immediate.” 

I never received any intelligence 
with greater discomposure in my life. 
A variety of recollections, very like 
accusations, crowded’ one after the 
other suddenly upon my memory. My 
heart awoke from that lethargy into 
which long suffering had plunged it. 
Still, I thought, the thing must be ex- 

.—“ Her spirits kept up?” — 

> they must be kept up. “‘ What 

was to be done to keep them up ?”— 
That, the adviser left to me. 

. visited Isabella with feelings which 
I could scarce acknowledge even to 
myself. She sent for me as I was going 
to her chamber; and my purpose of 
going almost changed. Iknow not how 
to describe the sensation which her 
message produced. I was going to her 
at the very moment unsummoned ; and 
a compelled me to turn 

-~ It-was not the-feeling of a man 
who-is detected in’ a crime ; for that 
must suppose a previous consciousness 
that he was committing one. It was 
the alarm rather of a child who plays 


with a forbidden bauble, and sudden- 
Vox. KEY. ( Enis] 
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ly discovers that the last’ whirl 
broken it. ; ; 
' [had seen Isabella on the ng 
evening ; but I found her mueh worse 
than I had » T leaned upon 
her bed ; it was some time before’she 
could gather firmness to express her- 
self. At length she spoke ;—and I 
hear her accents at this moment. 

Shespoke, with apparent confidence, 
of her approaching death.” * She're- 
gretted it, for my sake, because her 
fortune would die with her.”—* Could 
she but have secured my future hap- 
piness and safety, as she had nothin 
left in life to hope for, so she wo' 
have had nothing to desire.” 

These are ‘common-place expres« 
sions, perhaps I shall be told. The fact 
may beso ;—Death is very commons 
place. But those; who, in the midst 
of a course decidedly evil, have been 
cursed with sufficient perception to 
abhor the guilt they could-not abstain 
from—such only can appreciate my 
feelings at that moment. The mere 
mention of Isabella’s death, as possible, 
carried distraction to my soul! She 
told me, that she had long seen the des 
cline of myaffection ;—“ her only wish 
was, that it could have lasted while 
she-lived !”—I stood before her a eons 
victed villain. 1 could not lie—I could 
— speak ;—at last, I. wept,-or I had 

I must not dwell upon the particu 
lars of this interview |--She Frankedt 
me for the uniform kindness’ had 
shewn her ;—for the effort with which 
I had avoided ‘connexions which she 
had but too plainly seen my desire to 
form.—* Could 1 pardon her for the 

in that she had caused me? Ishould 

happier after her death; for, if it 
left me poor, it would at least restore 
me to my liberty.” toils 
Let me do myself justice here, as I 
have visited justice upon myself elses 
where. : J was not rae a wretch. ‘If 
my passions were ha oem and 
ungovernable, their impulse in the 
good cause was as powerful as in the 
cause of ills) PiOnt 

I knelt beside Tsabella’s bed. Tons . 
fessed the truth of all she charged mig» 
with. I invoked curses on my rest 
temper ;—swore’ that alt my é 
love for her was rekindled ;—that I 
would not survive her death ;—that I 
should esteem myself her murderer’ 
Nor did I at pectin , 80 help ie, 

rye (St WG (4g 













Ry any sentiment which I 
i Mea If ~oy not at vo mo- 

Isabella ionately, I 
have laid my Fite down vith 
for her safety—for her happi- 
ess. And I trusted that. I had in some 


410 
Heaven 
did not 
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measure restored her peace of mind ; 
and I was seriously resolving to like a 
peaceful life ; when a circumstance oc- 
curred well calculated again to put my 
resolution to the proof. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Hap f been asked for which of my 
virtues I should ever have a fortune 
riven me, I might have had some dif- 
culty, and should have had, in an- 
swering the question. It was ares 
however, fur once to be enriched bymy 
irregular:ties. My grandfather, 
trated on a sudden with admiration of 
the man who had brought his family- 
name so much into discussion, died, 
’ after making twenty wills in favour of 
twenty different people ; and, passing 
over my father, bequeathed a property 
of £4000 oot aa Re 

I premised that, about this time, 
some unforeseen occurrences befel me. 
Two of these I have already deseribed ; 
the third ee 08 all, ~ most unex~ 
pected. While I was busy in prepar- 
ations for returning to England, and 
devising schemes out of number for 
pleasures and splendour when I should 
arrive there—Isabella left. me. 

It was a blow for which, less than for 
a miracle, I was prepared. Returning 
one evening from shooting;—we were 
then living at Condeixa,—I found a 
letter in her hand lying sealed upon 
my table. The sight of the address 
alone paralysed me. What had hap- 

, flashed in an instant across my 
mind. The contents of the letter were 
these :-— 

“ If I have used deception towards 
you, Charles, believe me it is now for 
the first time. I wish-to spare you the 

_ needless agoriy of bidding me farewell ; 
I wish to secure myself against the 
danger of being diverted from a eourse 
which reflection has convinced me is 
the best. I cannot forget that you have 
ceased to love me; I have known the 
fact long, but circumstances have kept 
me silent. I acquit you, Heaven is my 

P ! of unkindness, or ingrati- 


? 


' I know you gave me 
these ; and love is not at our command. 
There are men from whom I could be 
satisfied with kindness and esteem ; 
but I cannot fall so low as to accept 
pity, Charles, from you; you always 


will—you always must—love some 
woman ; can I know this, and yet live 
with you, and be conscious that your 
do not love me? 

“For three years I have endured to 
see you wretched, and to feel myself 
the cause of your distress. Could F 
feel this, and yet be happy ? What did 
I gain by depriving others of your 
heart, when I knew that, to me, your 
heart Was lost for ever? A thousand 
times have I wished that your scruples 
would give way, and that you would 
be happy in a course which could have 
added nothing to my misery. I have 
borne all this long ; but my motive for 
bearing it isatanend. Your accession 
of fortune makes my ‘presence no longer 
necessary. You have now open before 

ou that career for which you have so 
ong panted ; I believe that you are 
capable of sacrificing it for me; but 
can I accept such a sacrifice from you,. 
Charles? Can I exact it? Do yéu think 
E could value it ? 

** Farewell! E-will no longer continue 
to hang upon you, interrupting enjoy~ 
ments in which Lam forbidden to par-: 
Setpete. Farewell! My pen trembles: 
as I write the word:; but be assured’ 
that I write it irrevocably. 

- “ Do not distract us both by vain 
endeavours to recall me. If love were 
yours to give, I know, I feel,. that 
you would give it to me ; but it is riot, 
Charles, at your disposal. Farewell, 
once more ; for I had intended but to 
say, ‘ Farewell!’ May you be happy, 
though my day of happiness is over. 
Thank Heaven, your impetuous tem-: 
per is no longer likely to be excited by 
want of means to those enterprizes, 
which might not.always be successful ; 
but, if ever chance should place you 
again in such « ncy, as to make 
Isabella’s fortune—her li er love 
—worth your acceptance, then—and 
then only—will she consent again to 
hear from you.” 
is living yet,—I trust she is! 
If the last prayers of one who has 
prayed but too seldom ;—if those 
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aes it ue himel—then 
may every blessing she can wish for— 
every blessing which can wait on life, 
be hers ; may she know that, in my 
Jast hour, my thoughts were upon her; 
that my latest wishes were breathed 
for her safety—for her happiness ! 
How merely is man the creature of 
events over which he has no control 4 
When I kissed Isabella’s forehead, 
scarce six hours before she wrote that 
letter, how far was:I from imagining 
that I then beheld her for the last 
time ! and what-a turn did our separa- 
tion give, probably, to my destiny! I 
the pedantic dogma which 
=. no one can be missed.” 
nk of human nature, I think that 
assertion is .a libel:upon it. Among 
creatures who have as little of discri< 
mination as of feeling,—to whom the 
newest fool is always the most weleome 
friend,—by such beings it may be true, 
that “no one can be missed ;” but I 
deny that any man of common sensi- 
bility or perception, can part for ever, 
even fram a mere a without 
remembrance and 
" [-paused, for m ote was giddy 
after reading Isabella’s letter. My first 
thought was to follow her ; but, on 
reflection, I abandoned the design. I 
felt that I could not hope to overcome 
her fixed belief, that the continuance 
of our connection would, on my 
be a sacrifice. She had retired into a 
convent, the Lady Superior of which 
had long been known to us ; and I felt 
that she must be happier there, or any- 
- where, than with me. Should it seem 
that my decision was, under the cir- 
cumstances, a convenient one, I swear 
that it was a decision in which my 
wishes had no No honourable or 
feeling man will doubt my candour in 
this'statement. He-will know, if not 
from experience, from. instinct, that, 
had { listened to my own wishes, I 
should only have thought of recover- 
ing Isabella. _He will know that ber 
- absence left a blank in my heart ; that, 
spite of phi y, axiom, or authori- 
ty, I felt there was a something miss- 
ing—wanting ;—a reliance, a consola-~ 
tion, a point d’appui to the mind, which 
nothing but the society of woman 
_ supply. 
— if I U have rept other women, 


. 


Isabella has not been furgotten. In the 
maddest moments of | in the, 


tugal, I wrote her letter after wr 
intreating, promising, imploring 
return. If it was not for my love that: 
I desired to change her pene 
swear that for my mere 
iain 


pS dee of mind, I wi 

Ah! what have I to regret in being 

compelled to quit a world, where, to 

possess feeling er reflection, is to be 

eternally unhappy ; where 

leaves: ie victim no choice, but-in, wo 

own wretchedness, or in the misery 

those whom, at his soul’s we 

— oe meen and fe nes 
the being who enjoys the most of gra-~ 

tification himself, is the creature who 

is most callous to the sufferings of all 

around him! . 

It was not, however, until, I had 
completed my as to Isa~ 
bella’s: fasten until I was abdut to 
embark for England,—to place dis- 
tance—seas—between us ;—I did not’ 
not fully, until that moment, feel what 
it was to part from her for ever. I wrote 
to her once more, even while. my vessel 
was under sail. : La 
er pnt y 
blood. . T evteented hatblagieweld 4a 
low me—and follow me without delay.- 
I deelared that I should expect .her— 
that I would take no denial—thatJ 
should wait for her at the first B 
port. With that 
sa men. ee have when their 

Opes are to esperate, I went.so 
iat seviin as Se a the hotel at 
which I should stay. 1 really did ex~ 
pect that Inabella would follow me to 

ngland. I her firmness. The 
= in- which: I had. embarked. met 


- That picture ones about my 
at the moment while I write. 
die with it next my heart. 


ton, ee = aya ee 






of iron, le 
heeded , SO memory treasures up oUF 
moments of ‘misfortune,. long after 
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those of happiness and gaicty are for~ 

lost, was to be re« 
membered for ever. 

' But these are recollections which 
unhinge me for detail. I havea blow to 
— and almost — this meets for 
w every corporal and mental agent 
must be nerved.) And my senses rush 
along in tide as furious and rapid as 

fate! Icannot dwell, amid this 

whirl of mind and fancy, upon the 
measures which, in seven years, dis< 
‘me of L.70,000. I am not 

yentimg that which I have done. I 
—- with a resolution to live while I 
live. Uncertain of the next mo~ 
ment, the passing hour was all to me. 

What mattered it, since my course 
must cease, whether it ceased sooner 
or later; provided, while it lasted, I 
was in all things content ? I scorned 
the confined views of men who, pos- 
sessing means, submitted to let “I 
dare not” wait upon “ I would ;” and 
vowed when I put myself at the head 
of my fortune, that ne expenditure of 
wealth, no exposure of person, should 
ever have weight to disappoint my in~ 
clination 


Yet my estate lasted longer than, 
under a resolution, might be ex~ 
pected. - The rich, for the most part, 
either lavish their money without en- 

ing it, or, to maintain what is call- 

a certain “ state,” suffer depend- 
ants to Javish it for them. As it hap- 
pened that I had no wish for common- 
place distinctions, nor was very desi- 
rous of anything which money alone 
eould buy, I escaped all those rapidly 
ruinous-contests in which the longest 
= is understood to carry the day. 
saw something of the absurdities of 
fashion, but I entered — little into 
them. Curiosity, want of employment, 
and that diteehdl desios which even the 
silliest man feels, to laugh at the fol- 
lies of those about him, made me as~« 


men ; but I never became a fine gen- 
tleman myself. 
And yet it was amusing, in the 
of chasse ennui, to glide along 
with the frequenters of Bond Street, 
‘with ‘the loungers at the opera ; 
observe the excessive—themon- 
usion of men, who had 
born to ample means, and were 
bered much with under- 
. Their talk was such fea- 
;-and yet, even in what they ut- 
tered, they: were generally mistaken. 


fi 
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if they were vicious, it was from 
thoughtlessness ; if honest, from ace 
cident. Their conversation was so ea« 
sy, and yet (to themselves) so enters 
taining. The jest so weak ; the laugh 
so hilarious. ‘Their belief, too, was so 
facile-—I did envy them that faculty! 
Not one of them ever doubted any- 
thing that he was at all interested in 
crediting. All about them was fudge; 
and yet they never seemed to be aware 
of it. Their Bond-Street dinners were 
not good. They would talk all day 
about the fancied merits of particular 
dishes; and yet at night be put off 
with such wine and cuisine as really 
was sad stuff, and could not have 
passed but upon men of fashion. 

But the most striking feature in 
their characters was their utter want 
of self- I have seen a young 
man literally begging for half-crowns, 
who but a few months before had 
driver his curricle, and been distin- 
guished for his insolence. Another 
would borrow small sums, and never 
pay them, until not even a servant. was 

t who would lend him a shilling, 
Others would endure to be insulted 
by their tradesmen ;—to be poisoned 
at coffee-houses where they could not 
pay their bills ;—to truck and barter 
their clothes and valuables for ready 
money with waiters at hotels ;—and 
all this to obtain supplies which in 
reality they did not want, and because 
they knew no mode of dissipating 
time, but in dissipating a certain quan 
— specie. 

hese were the people who went to 
fights—to races ;—wore large hats, 
and garments of peculiar cut; with 
little of taste or fancy in their devices ; 
and, of true coneeption of splendour 
or of elegance, none. : 

Then their hangers on were a set of 
men fit to be classed per se in history. 
Fellows culled from all ranks and sta- 
tions, but all rascals alike ;—their 
avocations various, but all infamous. 
There were among them cashiered of- 
ficers, or men who: had left the army 
toeavoid that infliction ; fraudulent 
waiters, and markers from billiard tae 
bles ; shopkeepers’ sons, black-leg at- 
torneys, and now and then the broken« 
down heir of a respectable name and 
family. : 

I recollect one or two of these fel- 
lows who were characters for posteri- 
ty in their way. ‘There was one Mr 
M‘Grath in particular, a native of the 
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sister ki » with whose history in 
full it fell to my lot to be acquainted. 
I traced him back to his leaving Dub- 
lin, where he had acted as collecting 
clerk to a distiller ; and from whence, 
on aecount of some trifling embezzle- 
ments, he had come over to England 
with about twenty pounds in his poc- 
ket: ‘This man on his arrival had not 
a friend nora connection to back him ; 
his address was bad ; his person not 
prepossessing ; and he had an uncon- 
querable aversion to anything like ho- 
nest labour; but he began with a lit- 
tle, and, by industry, rose. 

His first step in London was into a 
seeond floor lodging in Jermyn Street, 
Piecadilly,—for he laid himself out as 
an appendage to men of fortune from 
the ——— . The woman of the 
house dwelt herself in a single apart- 
ment ; waited upon her guests as a 
servant; and fleeced them, because her 
house was “‘ in a situation!” 

- This woman had a hump-backed 
daughter, who stood a grade above her 
mother. I saw her afterwards in a 
workhouse, to. which I went for the 
purpose of ascertaining the truth. of 
M‘Grath’s history. She did the bet- 
ter kind of labour, while her mother 
attended to the drudgery: and, by 
parsimony, and greatexertion, they had 
acquired near L.2000. 

~ M’‘Grath’s second step in life, ha- 
re Saree of the L.2,000, was to mar 
ry his landlady’s humpbacked daugh- 
ter; and, with part of the money, he 
bought a commission in the Guards. 
Here he remained but a short time, 
his real character being discovered, 
Within twelve months he deserted his 
newly acquired wife. The furniture 
of the mother’s house was next seized 
for his debts. The two miserable wo- 
men then came for support upon the 
parish ; and, with the wreck of the 
L.2000,.M‘Grath commenced gentle- 


man. 
- And, with the appointments of re- 
spectable station about him, this fel- 
dow had gone on for more than twen- 
ty years when by accident I met with 
’ dim ;—the most handy, and univer- 

sally icable creature in the world. 


_ Latterly he had found it convenient 
to call himself a conveyancer ; and un- 
took to act as an agent on all occa- 
sions. He was a money lender ;—an 
assistant in borrowing money, or in 
investing it. He bought or sold a 
horse ;—could obtain patronage (upon 
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a deposit) for a curacy or a colonel’s 


among 
the ts; could indorse a bill; 
—get it He would arrange a 
provision for a distressed lady ;—wait 
upon a betrayer at the hazard of bee 
ing kicked down stairs ;—threaten. law 


and helplessness, there, as if by ime 
stinct, you were sure to find M% 
Grath. ; 

I met aoe me ene, << 
circumstances (for him) peculiarly un- 
lucky. He had been settling with a 
certain peer the terms upon which he 
was to be freed from the importunity 
of a female, from whom yer sey | 
ought not to have been n y: 
chanced, shortly afterwards, to fall in 
with the lady; and (she really had 
been unfortunate) to become interested 


nobleman in question, u it 
promise that the applicant should 

trouble him no more ; of which L.509 ) 
he accounted for L.200 in cash, gi-° 
ving his own note to his client 
curity for the rest. This was 
L.300 gained ; but M‘Grath 
content. Distress within a im 
i to dispose 


5» 
Ho Bee. 


I asked, why had she trusted sucha 
fellow as. M‘Grath even in the first 
transaction P—‘ And who but such a 
man,” was the answer, ‘‘ would have 
ar ‘Geath, he ns eabably had 
‘Grath, however, , 
his necessities as well as other people; 
for, on this occasion, he a mea 
= “ipen’ tbe lay’s Goal . Re 
ying upon "s public 
exposure, he pawned the whole 
jewels, and converted the money 
own use. I.caused him 
arrested, although his. offence A 
believe, a criminal one ; and eventu- 
ally he was liberated from prison by 
the Insolvent act ; for he had 
rightly so far—the exposure of a pro- 
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secutien could not be borne ; but, by 
a singular coincidence, I had after- 
wards to he him pag les own 
house, on his calling for articu- 
po op mk nepal whom) of 
@ Next presentation to a living adver- 
tised for sale. 

‘Women, however, of course, among 
the true spendthrifts of my acquaint~ 
ance, were the principal objects of dis- 
course and of ages ap their ar- 
rangements even upon this point were 
name edinasintics, — — 

overpowers every 0 
when I think of them I forget the 
man’s name who told a certain king 
that. there was no royal road to the 


ages of mathematics. I doubt 
he would have failed to impress my 


a mistress was a ‘point to shew 
« ” in. re ny because it 


was to have one. The zon- 
chalance of this last set was the most 
exquisite thing in nature. They af- 


fected (and I believe felt) a perfect in- 
> abhaagetriner apo tegtes ; in- 
troduced all their acquaintance, with- 
out a jot of jealousy, at their houses 5 
and I saw a letter from a peer to a 
French woman, who transacted love 


oe of such eonnections may 
imagined. No regard was 
ever dreamed of for the feelings of the 
women ; the men were, of course, ap- 
jated and abused. It was asacri- 
on both sides ; but the sacrifice of 
the man was merely a sacrifice of mo- 
ney, of which he did not know the va- 
lue ; and that sacrifice neither obtain- 
ed nor any gratitude ; for the 
‘ — individual w tat Hy on eae 
in keeping a d etat for his 
& would lavish nothing upon 
, did not redound to his own 
hionable” notoriety. 
myself, if I did not enter into 
the spirit of what. was called ton, it 
did notarise from any want of general 
reception. As soon as it was found 
I cared about no coterie, all cot-- 
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ries were tome. But, if it was 
much to be one of the few, I thought 
it would be even more to stand alone. 
And therefore, although I kept fine 
horses, I did not race them to death. 
I had a handsomely furnished house ; 
but I refused to have a taste; that.is 
to say, I did not lie awake fourteen 
nights together, imagining a new scroll 
pattern for the edge of a sofa ; nor de~ 
cide, (still in doubt,) after six weeks 
perplexity, which was the properest 
tint of two-and-twenty for the lining 
of a. window-curtain. In short, my 
private arrangements were no way 
guided by ambitious feeling ; whether 
I rode, drove, drank, or dressed, I did 
the act merely because it was an act 

atifying to myself, not because it 

ad been done by Lord Such-a-one, 
or was to be done by Mr So-and-so ; 
and, although my fortune was small, 
compared with fortunes of some 
of my companions, yet, as it mattered 
not how soon the whole was expend- 
ed, I generally seemed, upon emer- 
gency, to be the richest man of the 
circle I was moving in. 

And a race for some to envy has my 
career been to this moment! If the 
last. few months have shewn note of 
coming evil, that evil could not terrify 
me when I was prepared to elude it. 
If I have not enjoyed, in the posses 
sion of riches, that absolute convic- 
tion, (my solace under poverty,) that 
what tribute I did receive was paid 
entirely to myself, yet the caution and 
experience which poverty taught me 
has preserved me from gross and de- 
grading imposition. Let me keep up 
my spirits, even with egotism, in a 
moment like this! I have not been 
quite an object to court imposition. 
The same faculties and powers, whith 
availed me when I was without a 
guinea, continued at my command 
throughout my high fortune. I have 
not been, as an old man, wasting pro- 
perty which I could not spend; I 

ve not been a wretched pretender, 
by purchase, to place and to circum- 
stance, to which desert gave me no 
title ; I have not been the thing that 
Iam, to die, because I will not be. 

Gold is worth something, inasmuch 
as it gives certain requisites for conti- 
nued enjoyment, which can be ob+ 
tained from no other source. Apart 
from all -pretension to severe moral 
principle, I had ever this feeling, in 
its fullest extent—that the man was 
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thrice a Villain, a wretch thrice unfit 


to live, who could plunge any woman ° 


that trusted him imto poverty, into 
disgrace. To this principle, I would 
admit neither of exception nor eva- 
sion. ‘I do not say that every man 
can command his passions ; but every 
man can meet consequences of 
them. Again and again, in my days 
of necessity, did'I fly from connexions 
which seemed to indicate such termi- 
nation. Money, however, as society 
is constituted, can do much—my sub- 
sequent wealth relieved me from all 
obstacles. 

Yet, let me redeem myself in one 
point—I shall not attempt it in many 
—my power was in no instance (as I 
believe) employed cruelly. For my 
fellow men, I had littke consideration. 
I knew them merciless—I had felt 
them so. Still, upon man, if I recol- 
leet well, I never wantonly inflicted 
— 3; and in no one instance—as 

eaven shall judge me !—did I ever 
sacrifice the feelings of a woman. 

A portion of my wealth was given 
to relieve my father from debts which 
he had incurred in expectation of the 
whole, Another portion, I trust, will 
have placed in security heings whose 
happiness and safety form my latest 
wick on earth. A third portion, and a 
large one, has been consumed in idle 
dissipation ; but, if I have often thrown 
away a hundred guineas, I have some- 
times given away ten. 

The whole, however, at last, is gone. 
Parks, lordships, manors, mansions— 
not a property is left. As my object 
was always rather pleasure than pa- 
rade, this change in my circumstances 


is little known to the world. I am- 


writing—and I shall die so—in elegant 
apartments ; with liveried servants, 
splendid farniture—all the parapher- 
nalia of luxury about me. The whole 
is ag of, and the produce con-~ 
sum To-morrow gives the new 
owner possession. A hundred persons 
make account to nod to me to-morrow. 
I have, for to-morrow, four invitations 
to dinner.—I shall die to-night. 
_ Let me not be charged with flying 
this world, bedause I fear to meet the 
loss of fortune. Give me back the 
that I have spent; and I can 
deem lightly of the money. But my 
place—my station among my fellow 
men?—It totters ; it trem Youth, 
hope, and confidence—these are past ; 
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as 
and the treasures of the unfathomed: 
ocean could not buy _— back.’ 
Life of life—spirit of enjoyment 
to what has it not fallen! Does it still 
ing in the heart, like the wild 
dower in the field—the native produce 
of a vigorous soil, which asks no til- 
lage, defies eradication, and rears its 
head alike amid ‘the zephyr and the 
storm? No; it is this no longer.’ It 
is an exotic now—a candle-light flower 
—the sensitive plant with the hue of 
the rose; love is its sunshine—wine 
the dew that cherishes it ; it blossoms 
beneath the ray of the evening star, 
and blooms in the illuminated garden 
at midnight ; but, in the cool eeeh 
of morning, it droops and it withers ; 
and day, which brings life to all else, 
destroys it for ever. 
Then, if I had the Indies still in 
my grasp, would I endure to descend 
in the scale of creation ? Would E join 
the class of r ble old men ;. and 
sit spectator of a mellay which Iam 
no longer able to engage in?’ Would 
I choose the more disgusting course of 
some I see around me; and let the 
perched ? 7 ould T stosiagla 
weaknesses of age I struggle 
to ssp eo Te which victory is 
past m 3 dispute a palm which) 
of nena must be wrested from my 
hand? Would I endure to havemen, 
whom I have been, accustomed to see 
as children, push me insolently from 
the stage of life; and seize post 
which I have ied ? F onadeg 
If I could og this, still less 
could I endure the probable, the ine- 
vitable consequences of living to ex- 
treme old age. To be, if not distaste- 
ful to my own ved ye 
sense, conscious of bei i 
to all the world beside! To.die worn 
out with pains and aches! Helpless in 
body—feebler still in mind ! ‘The 'tot- 
tering victim of decrepitude and idi- 
otcy, cowering from that fate which by 
no effort I can avoid ! ai 
I will not come to this, .Lywill 
make a shirking, igno i ol 
life, when I have the power, ‘within 
myself, to die as may become a man, 
To this hour I haye had 
keep my station in the world. 
few moments it would be 


iS 


| Age go before it. Arid'what do I e 
lose us grappling wit 
A rte: flees at most of inielglitpe 


uneasiness. That. man may Wie to- 
=: Rs esive Tf ow Mecca 













I know afflicts him little; 
—— reflect, in his triumph, 


i 


must die on the next day. 
hig remember, that when he has 
“to hear people inquire after his 
health, listen to his answer with im- 
ience, and go to be happy out of 
is reach—when he has borne to close 
éyes of the last friend of his youth, 
to lose all his old connexions, and to 
find himself inca of forming new 
ones—when he endured to be a 
solitary, excommunicated wretch, and 
in the general eye, that he is 
earth—he is still but 
as a ball to which a certain impetus is 
given; which, moving in a fixed track, 
can neither deviate nor pause; and 
which has but (to an inch) a marked 
space to pass over, at the end of which 
comes that fall from which the world’s 
worth cannot save it. 

I can write no more. My hour is 
ing.——-Now am I greater, 
in my own ing, than an emperor ! 
He would command the fate of others ; 
but. I command my own. This is, in 


po Bose the destiny which I would 
. There is something sublime 
in thus looking in the face of Death: 


REE 
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One full glass more, and I am pres 
‘pared. Wine is wanting only to aid 
the nerve, not to stimulate the courage 
or the will. My pistols lie loaded by 


my side. I will seal this packet, ne- 
vertheless, with a steady hand ; and 
you who receive it shall bear witness 
that I have done so. 

Now, within this half hour, I will 
forget even that care must be the lot 
of man. I will revel for a moment 
in the influence of wine, and in the 
smile of beauty—I will live, for one 
moment longer, the being I could wish 
to live for ever. 

The clock strikes eleven.—Friend, 
whom I have selected to receive my 
parting ‘words, I must conclude. I 
shall send this letter to you instantly. 
You will receive it while I still exist ; 
and yet you will be unable—the world 
would be unable—to prevent the act I 
meditate. Do me justice—and fare- 
well! When the chimes tell twelve 
to-night, I shall be uppermost in your 
mind. You will wonder—you will be 
troubled—you will doubt. And, when 
you sit at breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ing, some public newspaper, recording 





my death, will give you perhaps the 
he sits over against me as 1 write; and real name of 
I view him without sey Som I have 
predominant feeling at this moment, 
it is a feeling of curiosity. 

Letter From ODoueExty. 
.- Dean Nonrtu,—I shall be obliged by your sinking scruples, and giving a 


Titus. 


‘ place in your next Number to the enclosed paper, entitled, “ The Last Words 


of Charles Edwards, Esq.” The production will of itself sufficiently explain 
who the writer was. I knew him in the Peninsula as a dashing fellow ; and, 
notwithstanding all he says, he was a great favourite with his mess. Bad as he 
was, he did not want some good points: he was not a scoundrel to the core. 
He is gone ! May the history of his errors do good to one young and unhardened 
sinner! I think it may well be expected to do good to hundreds of them. 
_ Some people will say you act wrongly in giving publicity to such a record. 
Don’t mind this—it is mere cant. The paper is a transcript—I have no doubt 
a faithful one, of the feelings of a man who had strong passions himself, who 
understood human passion, who understood the world, and who lived miserably, 
‘and died miserably, because he could not, or would not, understand him- 
self ; a@ therefore derived no benefits from his acute perceptions as to others. 
not this a lesson? I think it is not only a lesson, but a lesson of lessons ; 
request you. to print the thing as it stands. 

ived the paper from an old friend of mine, who at one time served in 
same troop With Edwards. The packet was left at his house on Christmas 


night, 1822. He was from home at the time, and did not reach London until 


a week had elapsed. The hand-writing was disguised, but he recognized it 
notwithstanding ; and the newspapers of the day sufficiently confirmed the 
import.—Y ours truly, 


Morcan ODonenrty. 
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‘One dreary evening on a late con- 
tinental tour, I sent to the circulating 


library of the little town, where I was 


detained a few days by illness, for 
Some books. I received a bundle of 
the usual class, deplorable translations 
from English novels of the last cen- 
tury, from the of Pichler, and 
Fouquet ; and French fooleries of the 
same fonsure by Pigault le Brun, La 
Fontaine, &c. &c, I of course gave up 
the idea of relieving the weariness of 
a yee ee evening, by such 
specifics promotion of ennui, 
and was — to fling them siht in 
despair, when my eye was caught by a 
ir of thin velitioke, on which, (from 
fhe chief part of their leaves being un- 
cut,) I fairly enough concluded, that 
few eyes of gentle or ntle readers 
had even deigned to look. It was in 
_ English—a story of Irish manners, and 
had the singularity of having been 
printed in Ireland, so late as last year. 
I dipped into it, and was struck by 
the simplicity, purity, and occaSional 
eloquence of its lan The au- 
‘ thor is altogether beyond my conjec- 
ture; but the preface, which I can 
scarcely conceive to be romance, gives 
the idea of misfortunes, which should 
not be suffered to fall in their heavi- 
ness on such a mind. The book is 
stated to have been written in detach- 
ed for a periodical publication— 
great necessity—and literally 
within a prison. In the writer's own 
words :— : 
“ To urge the mind, from which all the 
Pee eh 
nature, e 
aid of books, and all the hopes which give 
lifei ts:value, have been subtracted, to com- 
pose a work, which shall. furnish new 
sources of ification, is somewhat more 
unreasonable than the tian command 
to make bricks without straw; for the Is- 
raelites, unfortunate and oppressed as they 
were, could yet roam abroad in search of 
materials for their work. 
*¢ The writer of these pages is confined 


. . within four walls 


ae work is the product of a mind 
operating underevery possible disadvantage 
and depression, and uncheered by a single 
hope. The reluctant labour is offered to 


the public, most truly as the desp 
effort of—An Unwilling Author.” 
at anguage be pues its 
truth may, of course, 
from its yublisher,) it would be a 
work of honourable benevolence to 
seek out, and, in the first instance, al- 
leviate the immediate pressure ; in the 
next, to encourage a mind of such in- 
telligence and feeling to proceed in its 
career—to point out a higher range of 
view, and to urge it, by Sablic nofiae, 
to the cultivation of powers capable of 
fame. As a man and a Christian, I 
look upon this as a solemn duty ; as a 
lover of literature, I feel a tendency of 
spirit towards every mind excited by 
e graces and delights of literature. 
I instinctively them as formi 
a class of a superior order, a gentle 
lofty brotherhood, a native nobility of 
genius, among whom, all that was ge- 
nerous and pure, accomplished and 
splendid, in our nature, spontaneously 
assumed its place ; and from whose 
spirits, all meanness and vulgarity of 
manners, all bitterness and avarice, en- 
vy and uncharitableness, were expelled 
without an effort, and without @ stain. 
—And this is the unquestionable truth. 
The finer imaginations are, in the 
great majority—assurances of the mdre 
generous and kindly hearts. ‘Those 
mightier and first-rate intellects, that _ 
form a race by themselves, and, like 
the summit of the Alps, overtop the 
world with undiminished superiori- —— 
ty in every age—have, almost without . 
<a tender, pure, and full 
of affect If they have undergone 
their of sterner displays, and 
had, like their mountain em , the 
tempest and the thunder round their 
awful brows ; their habitual 


has been to pour down il and 
refreshing to the borders of the 


Something ought to be done for 
“ Unwilli % eld 
The work, from its mi a 
observation, ond aie know- 


of the female heart,. seems to 


have been written by a female. A 
additional claim. But, whether ' 
it is written with a power whi ail 


tice and encouragement might 1 





* Tales by an Unwilling Author. 2 vols. 8vo. Milliken, Dublin. 1822. 
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no trivial distinction. It consists of 
two Tales—the Agent and the Pavi- 
lion, The former, gerely Ii, detail- 
the rise of an o man of pro- 
bity and intellectual acquirements to 
competence and respect ;—the story of 
Jacob Corr might be no useless ma- 
nual for many an Irish landlord. The 
Pavilionis the moreattractive and pain- 
ful sketch of a first love, broken off by 
the death of one of the parties, a girl 
of beauty and talents. The lover is 
Xaverius Blake, a name of weight in 
the west of Ireland ; the lady is Clarq 
de Burgh,—both sufficiently opulent, 
and on the point of marriage, with the 
fullest approbation of their families, 
Some adventures and hair’s-breadth 
escapes diversify the narrative, till, 
within a week of the marriage, Xave- 
rius leaves Dublin in order to make 
tions for his bride. Clara is 
struck with some superstitious pre- 
sentiment of seeing him no more, takes 
cold, and is seized with a fatal illness. 
The story is told by a female friend. 
- © My sleep that ~— was so disturbed 
by indistinct dreams, that it could not just- 
ly be called rest. One moment I was en- 
deavouring to fly from a furious herd of 
cattle, which all my endeavours seemed 
only to bring nearer to me ; the next, some 
irresistible power was hurrying me down a 
ipice towards a dark abyss, into which 
j momentarily expected to be plunged. No 


to me from my ago 


and I found myself crushed un- 
ruins of a fallen house, a heavy 
on my breast and impeding re- 

» 80 that I could not speak in an- 


der 
_ beam 
swer to the friends who were calling and 


the same situation, while I vainly endea- 
voured to move to her assistance. Again, 
saw Xaverius tie her to the tail of an 
unbroken horse, which he held by the rein, 
and lashed into fury, while bursts of wild 
and demoniacal laughter declared the de- 
e saw Clara whirled 


me, with nerves too much 

me to sleep again. I arose, 

it was only just day. When dress- 
to read, but found it im- 

or to keep my thoughts fixed to 
I took out my work to as little 


this ominous agitation, she 
whiles away some hours in recoverin 
her self- , and then visits her 
friend. The scene bas in it nothing of 
singularity ; on the contrary, it is al- 
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together simple, and such as may have 
occurred every day at the death-bed 
of an intelligent and sensitive mind ; 
yet it takes a strong hold on the feel- 


- Ings, and is pathetic to a remarkable 


degree, 

*¢ With a heavy heart I ascended to the 
room of my friend. I saw several of the 
servants as I » Who noticed me only 
with a silent curtsey, instead of the smiling 
welcome with which I had been invariably 
received. Their noiseless and ghost-like 
tread had something appalling in it, and I 
entered my poor Clara's chamber with a 
tenfold depression of spirits. As I opened 
the door, she raised herself in the bed, and 
putting back the curtain, said, ‘ Ellen, how 

have longed to see you !’ 

*¢ She seemed to s with great diffi, 
culty ; and her voice was so hoarse, that had 
T not seen her, J could never have recog- 
fliiged it gs bars. © 8° © © * ® 

*¢ She laid her head on the pillow for a 
moment, then turned, and exhibited every 
symptom of restlessness and fear. At 
length, flinging down the clothes, she 
cried, * I cannot rest ; my poor mother ! 
—Ellen, be a child to her when I am gone; 
she will grieve heyond measure. I have 
heen the sole source of happiness to her ; 
she had identified all her thoughts with 
mine. What will console her? So young . 
as I am! it is no life-wearied pilgrim, 
ti wage by infirmity and disappointment 

‘or the rest of the grave, whom she resigns, 
but her child, her only remaining child, 
who has known nothing of life but its plea- 
sures. Her child who ever closed her eyes 
in hope, and waked them to joy. My pros- 
pects were so bright! no anticipation of 
evil for, or from me, has taught her resig- 
nation to this infliction. In the long vista 
of years to come, even the perspicacious 
eye of maternal anxiety could discern 
nought for me but felicity, and usefulness, 
and , and honour. What will console 
her for this blight ? Oh, my mother! may 
you never know how unwilling I am to 
die.—But I am so young, my perceptions 
of happiness were the most acute, and they 
were all realized. But yesterday the hap- 
piest of the happy; to-day a gasping 
wretch, struggling on the brink of the 
dark and terrible abyss of eternity ; to- 
morrow the pale cold image of departed 
happiness—a senseless clod, no longer the 
source of pride, of hope, of joy, or interest, 
to any human being. The creature so 
beloved will be an object of abhorrence ; 
the eye, which the mind’s stern resolve 
shall compel to me, will close in 
involuntary horror ; the hand which shall 
touch me will shudder, and the muscles 


& - shrink from the abhorred contact. . Even 


now my flesh creeps, and my imagination 
turps with loathing and disgust from the 
idea of what I shall be then, All I have 
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loved, all who have loved me, will wish to 
hide mein the darksome grave ; there no 

shall dare to visit ‘me, or»picture 
to itself that form once gazed on with de- 
light—Ah ! Ellen, not the world’s wealth 
could then bribe you to touch the hand you 
now so fondly caress.’—She uttered this 
with such a continuous glow of words, that 
I found it impossible to interrupt her 3 yet 
she must have — with great effort, for 
her voice was thick and hoarse, and its 
sound scarcely rising above a whisper. It 
seemed more the internal murmuring of the 
mind, than a discourse addressed to me. I 
had taken her hand as she uttered the last 
words. She turned her heavy and languid 
eyes on me, and paused as if she expected 
an answer. ‘ Oh! ‘Clara, if you love me, 
how can you thus rive my heart? Why 
en up such horrible images to harass 
and incapacitate me from being of use to 
you-?? She s offended, and said, 
* From my infancy, all my joys and my 
griefs—every thought of my soul has been 
confided to you ; but in death I must learn 
a new lesson.” She turned from me and 
sighed heavily.” 

The disease increases, and this in- 
teresting creature has a stronger con- 
viction of the coming of death. She 
takes off her necklace—her lover's pre- 
sent—that it may not be plundered in 
the tomb. While she is hoping that 


her mother is not acquainted with her 


ae } 
“ The door was softly opened by Mrs de 
Burgh, who put her head into the room. 
“Tam not sleeping, mamma; but I have 


been just hoping you were. Did you not 
go to bed ??—‘ I did indeed, my love.’— 
* And did you sleep ?’—‘ I did, and had 
pleasant dreams of you.’—* What did you 
dream ?” said she, languidly, apparently 
desirous of occupying her mother’s atten- 
tion with anything rather than a scrutiny 
into her feelings—‘ What did you dream, 
mamma ?? ; 

«¢ ¢ I dreamed that your wedding-day 
was come, and that I entered your cham- 
ber early in the morning, to awaken and 
assist you; but I found you risen and 
dressed with the utmost elegance and splen- 
dour, and looking more lovely than you 
had ever done before, even in my partial 
eyes. Your father stood by your side, in 
appearance such as he was when he led me 
to the altar, as young, as blooming, and 
as bright with happiness. I did not re- 
ceive him with the joy due to a long absent 
friend, nor with rise as one risen from 
the dead; yet I some faint conscious- 
ness of our not having lately met, for I 
said, * You here !’—~* Yes,’ he replied, ‘I 
am come for Clara} it is time.’ 

“¢ ¢ Suddenly we were in church, I know 
not how, but I felt no surprise. There was 
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thing. was going on; but I could see 
thing distinctly. There were bright 
before me, which I felt to be you, y: 
ther, and Xayerius, but I tried in 
look at you. 

“At I thought the ceremony 
finished, and that your father had pl: 


ees ph genome we He 
ae ee ani Sinise bovks 
is happy !’. Again I tried to look at 
but again the effort was in vain. I sa 
thing but light, light so resplendent as to 
compel me to close my aching eyés. When 
I opened them, the gay scene was vanish- 
ed; the light, the people, the music, were 
gone. I was alone in the church, wi 
light, yet experiencing no sensation of fear 
or perplexity in the darkness. 

** © As I approached the door, I perceive 
Xaverius seated in a corner near it, meanly 
dressed, and .& gold ring up in the 
air, and agai ing it. I asked him 
what he was doing there? ‘ Waiting,’-he 
replied, ‘ to give this to my bride ;. I be» 
lieve I must go to look for her.’ As he 
arose for the purpose, I was awakened by 
Ellis; who came to tell me Mr Russel 
clergyman) was below.’ ” 


The struggle becomes more painful, 
hut the description is still natural, 
touching, and true. Intervals of reli- 
gious by 0 and hope succeed each 
other—a letter arrives from her lover, 
long and full of the detail of his jour- 
prs Fee liveliness revives her to 
of life—she talks of seeing him again 
—but the disease rapidly masters her 
spirits—she is dying, inevitably dy- 
ing— 

“‘ T am going fast, Ellen, let the coffin 
be ordered. Xaverius will be here on Wed- 
nesday ; he will come to claim his bride, his 
Clara; let him not find what was, but is 
not, Clara. Hide me instantly, bury me 
deep, and cover the grave with sods; suf- 
fer me not to become loathsome to his ima- 
posers still let my i be to him fair, 
ovély, and gracious ; let it dwell in his re- 
collection, like the sweet visions of youth- 
ful joy,sad only because they will be seem - 
no more. He will return on Wednesday; 
light will be his bounding alon 
hall 3 quickly will he ascend ef and 

e. sitting-room of his Clara—but 
Clara is not there. He will there find ‘ 
her bereaved and childless mother, in 
loneliness, her mourning, and her :* 
Yes, there he will also find thee, ; 
yet, sweetest friend, comfort him not too 
soon.—Ah ! let him feel, let him mourn 
my loss. Deny me not a few tears. from 


rl 


¥ 


eel 


s 





tions— 
to have survey- 
ed them with a singular fidelity—yet 
without the harshness of a mere scien- 
tific inquiry. The description is at 
once vivid and delicate, powerful and 
pathetic. The last hour comes— 





Ellen, give me pa- 
Victhaanaprtrtmpuahad: ton S tiene 
‘* [ thought it impossible, but 
the writi siaahietale.::: Mle» Sapent eon: 
bled, and ae Saat 
» either as if she could not guide 
or keep the paper in her sight. 
**¢ J cannot write.—Where is my mo- 
ther ?—let her be called; it is useless to 
deceive her longer : I am just going.’ 
** Poos Mrs De Burgh, who had long 
been in the room, now cante forward. 
_ * Your blessing and your pardon, my 
mother ! your last blessing on your child.’ 
‘¢* My blessing, and the blessing of our 
Father in Heaven, be upon my child; my 
cop 'r Recargalinaam for when have 
?” ° 


- «© You have, my mother, a ter in 
Ellen. Tell Xaverius—Oh ! my life is go- 
-ing—Where is Ellen ?” 
~ $8* Here, my Clara.’ 

*¢¢ Ts it very dark ?” 

“¢ Tt is dark—the candle is shaded.” 


* She sat up in the bed. 

*¢¢ Tt is not that; it is I that am dark. 
. Life is leaving me.” 

“ Soon after she said,‘ My hands are 


«6 T chafed them—they were cold, but 
this t back their warmth. She ob- 
served, it was pleasant. She again 


The Unwilling Author. 


[Oct- 


said, an a hurried tone of alarm, and cast- 
ing an imploring look of ish at mey— 
‘Ilamd h! oh! Ellen, what shall 
Ido?’ 

«< ¢ Pray to God, my Clara.’ 

*¢¢ Do you : my heart prays, but I have 
no words. Oh! it is dark, so dark I can 
seatcely see you.” 

“ She a nearer to me, and put 
her arm over my neck. 

‘¢* Now I cannot see at all,’ speaking 
quick ; * my life is gone—I am going.’ 

“¢ To Heaven, Clara.’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, to Heaven,’ she said, loosed 
her arm from my neck, placed her head 
on the pillow, and died.”’ 

Xaverius ce ons A _ 
an agony of grief, which is follow 
by long despondency, and, in about a 
year—I grieve to say it, for the honour 
of our constancy: marriage. But 
whether from lingering regret, or ha- 
bitual fickleness of purpose, he suffers 
his estate and the world to glide from 
him, sinks into confined circumstan- 
ces, and is presented in the beginning 
of the volume, yet the close of the sto- 
ry, as having lost all the vigorous and 
manly beauty of his early miniature. 

It would be idle to speak of this story, 
or of the writer, as perfect. The work 
has obvious deficiencies : its simplici 
is sometimes too simple, its language is 
often negligent, and its humour always 
unlucky. The author seems to have 
no talent for the ingenious drollery 
which is so great iy om in Ire- 
land. Pathos, and sweetness of de~ 
scription, the mastery of the human 
heart, are higher attributes ; and those 
are in the mind that produced this 
unostentatious and dejected labour. 
I have selected only passages of this 
character; but the Jeecription of a 

inting of Lazarus and Dives, in the 

ouse of Jacob Corr, might justify the 

— of rich conception, and power- 

and picturesque eloquence. The 
author should write again. 

















burned or b. 
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NOTICES OF MODERN BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 


No. I. 
CARDINAL 


- Iv is the fashion, the cant, over 
Scotland now, to speak and scribble 
with much vehemence and papell 
about the Covenanters. They, and 
in. any way connected with them, be« 
fore or after -— Religious eng: high: 
are rey as pure, ess, high- 
Seidedadetnaliatalenen 3 while 
no picture is dark and devilish enough 
for their adversaries, who ate perpe- 
tually ene with the spirit, and al- 
most the forms and lineaments, of de- 
mons. The ‘Tales of my Landlord” 
are said to be a series of libels on those 
men, to on we owe a civil and re- 
ligious liberty ; and nothing can ex-~ 
ceed the biteendee of reptobation with 
which they are spoken of by those 
persons, whose veneration of the saints 
martyred of old, is somewhat singu- 
larly found united either with an indif- 
ference to the piety of holy men in the 
resent day, or with scepticism and in- 
lity. This cannot but excite doubts 
of their sincerity ; for it seems im 
sible for the same persons, with heart 
and soul, to venerate the religious 
martyrs, perishing in the fire to pre- 
serve the Word of God, and to admire, 
as the best and foremost men in mo- 
dern times, those who have striven by 
all the means in their power to des 
stroy the Bible, by denying its inspi- 
ration, and to strike at the root of the 
Christian faith. No doubt, it would 
rah Reyer og a how all = 
MS ; itical feeling is at the 
2 of the whole ; aad t too many of 
* the fond admirers of devoted worth,” 
would be thought to kindle into noble 
rage over the sufferings of the saints, 
while, in good truth, they are feeding 
their hearts with anger and malignity 
towards their political opponents, to 
whom the memory of all such martyrs 
must be dearer far, just as the faith is 
more dearl e for which they 


But without saying one word more on 
this point, (and we do not expect that 
all our friends will agree with us in 
these'sentiments, ) we may observe, that 
the great charge against those immor- 


Tennant. 
BEATON.* 


tal Tales is, that they give a di 
character of the Covenanters. 


lilt 
 eeeeedcnel 


FE 
fF 
; 
gE 


prey they hunted in the moots and on 
the mountains. It required a 
and fearless genius to with 
those men of iron, to shew 


rence, because the frailty of our fallen 


nature was visible wu —o : 
doom ale 


when willing to go to 
faes; and we loath with -_ 
sick loathing all tyranny cruelty, 
and oppression, as we see them ; 
rating evil in their victims, w 
a almost to be impossible to 


blood of the wi without some 





* Cardinal Beaton; a Drama, in five acts. By William Tennant, Author of “ An- 
ster Fair,” &c. Edinburgh, Constable and Co. 8vo. 











«‘ damned ” on our own souls, or 
to approach, without something like 
ase nar ean oe with God, those 
altars on before which we have 
stood in conflict with man. 

Now, if there be any truth in our 
observations, it is not likely that 
those authors will meet with more 
than 4 temporary success, (if, indeed, 
they meet even with that,) who en- 
deavour to write, as it were, in op- 
position to the Unknown, and to 
paint anew the character of the old 
Covenanters. For it will be found 
that their its are not only less 
impressive than the others, but also 
not so true to history, and not so ac- 
cordant with our knowledge of human 
nature at large. We lay down Ri 
Gilhaize, with all its manifest and 
manifold merits, and take up the ma- 
gical volumes again, convinced more 
~than ever, that such were the living 
‘men, and that such only could they 
be ; i at the same time, that 
= Unknown has his —— = 

is peculiarities, as well as his neigh- 
bours, and is no more exempt than 
" ordinary le, from sins that easily 
beset him, although their indulgence, 
it must be allowed, has worked no 
deadly effect on his noble and potent 


spirit. 
Perhaps Mr Tennant (in our opi- 
nion) is somewhat in the same pre- 
dicament with Mr Galt. But as this 
is the first time we have had the plea- 
sure of introducing any work of his to 
our readers, we shall not occupy with 
or disquisition the space 
be aroha: Spach better filled with 
The subject of the drama is a con- 
spiracy—and we are partial to conspi- 
racies. They cannot but be interest- 
ing—and every human being, however 
odious, becomes an object almost of 
compassion, when we know that he is 
— to be murdered. — in spite 
a iracy, it must confessed, 
that this drama moves rather heavily ; 

and it is not possible to pay a gen 
man a worse compliment, than to fall 
asleep while he is informing you that 
he has laid a plan to murder a Cardi- 
nal; or even a Bishop. The first and 
second acts, which rather flag, and, al- 
though classically, are not spiritedly 
written, are occupied in various collo- 
quies between the Cardinal and his 
creatures, and also between different 
Scottish noblemen and gentlemen, the 
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object of which is to acquaint us with 
the enormities of Beaton, and the mi- 
serable evils they are bringing upon 
Scotland. We quote the whole of the 
last scene of the second act, which ex- 
hibits Mr Tennant’s powers in a high- 
ly favourable light, and is certainly, 
although a little languid, very beau- 
tiful. Beatrice is the daughter of a 
sea-captain confined in a dungeon by 
the Cardinal, and has had her virtue 
basely assaulted = him on visiting 
the palace to pray her father’s release. 


ScENE IV.—A Garden near the Cathedral, 


Enter BEATRICE STRANG. 
I’ve seen my mother to her couch to rest, 
And I have said my evening prayers with 


her ; 

And now I seek this flowery solitude, 

To entertain my desolated mind 

With moonlight, and the garden’s silent 
scenes. : 

How beautiful, above the sea, the moon 

Has lighted up her sky-adorning torch, 

Dimming th’ abashed stars, and paving all 

The bay’s expansion, as with twinkling 
sheets 

Of silver fluent on the flutt’ring wave ! 

Nearer, the hillocks, valleys, rocks, and 
shores, 

Flame out in night’s best glory ; and the 
spires 

And copper-garnish’d roofs and pinnacles 

Of yon Cathedral, gleam and tower on high, 

As if exuiting to give back the moon 

Her image, and requite her with a sight 

Of her own glory flung amended bac 

By roofs the brightest that she sees on earth. 

The garden, too, is proud, and plumes her- 
self : 


On her fair early flowers, which she expands 

Full to the moon, as bragging how her 
brother 

Has busk’d her out, though she regrets 
not now 

His absence in his sister’s sweeter beams. 

Welcome, sweet light, and with thee wel- 
come too 

Thoughts of divinely-soothing melancholy, 

That slide, as if by stealth, into the soul, 

And fill it with a stillness calm as thine! 

The day, with all its flashy glaring light, 

Its brawl of bus’ness, shouts, and din of 

_ wheels, 

Is well away and buried in the sea. 

To me, and to the sorrowful of heart, 

And to the pious saint, and to the lover, 

This lonely hour comes on more peace- 


giving, 
And more accordant to their museful mood; 
For I have been in sorrow all the day, 
And having wiped my tears, now forth repair 
To feed with thoughts my meditative heart. 
Haply he too, to whom my heart is vow’d, 
As late he promised, will appear to bless 
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My solitude with his rejoicing presence. . beans o> tucecinaprs “aoe 
He knows the house Sut abasoane's 

But Joy ch cup though tne to my 


eee 
os? 


He for the golden interview assign’d. 
SEATON, (appearing the bushes.) 
*Tis she herself—I see the moonlight lie 

Asleep upon her neck and on her bosom, 

As fain to find such precious resting-place ; 

Diana is not jealous of her beauty, 

Only because she’s like herself so chaste ; 

therefore does the comely Queen of 
Night, 

As if sight merry to behold in her 

A maiden so completely her compeer, 

Coneentre all her yellow streaming beams 

To gild my love more ravishingly fair !— 

[Zo BEaTRICE. 

Heaven’s richest happiness be with thee, 

sweet, 

And every joy which aoe perfection merits ! 

O let me press to this unworthy bosom 

A beauty and a worth so excellent, 

It is my ardour only merits it! 

Beat. O, thou art come, my love, in 
needful time, 

To gladden me amid the household griefs 

That Heaven hath sent to purify our hearts : 

How strange to meet here in a place so 


strange, 
In such an hour, and plight so sorrowful ! 


How diffrent, when we took our evening © 


walks 
By the moon’s light upon the lofty shore, 
Whence we o’erlook’d the rolling ocean 
from 


The sea-marge to the fiery-beacon’d May ! 
Then how light-hearted in our happiness ! 
How little boded we our present cares ! 


eens ae good things for 
He who eommands this stillness, and o'er. 
spreads 


Heaven's changefal face with such a robe 
of light, 
Will 6™ o’erspread our count’nances with 


Seats ‘Oh, tir { thou canst not be where 
joy is not |. 
Methinks thy person is enshrined within 
An unseen heav’nly tabernacle of joy ; 
‘And Love and Honour are the cherubim 
That hover o’er thee with their golden 


‘Wings. 
Where goodness is, there must be happi-- 


ness ; 
Sorrow may fly across it as a bird ; 
_But in the virtuous bosom, as its nest, 
Peace as the halcyon builds, as did the 
swallow 
Within God's altar at Jerusalem. 
Beat. Yea, Peace must be where Pa. 
tience is; and I 
Can keep my spirit patient and submiss, 
When God, who gives the grief, requires 
submission, 
As sign of acquiescence in his will ; 


* 


| canettilideandesh tepeniiniada 
till a father’s doom be clear’d 
From doubt and danger, which surround it 
now, 
The darker from to-day’ 8 Occurrences. 
Seat. What has to-day begot of asker 


bt, 
To add to yesterday’s as striking perils ? 
He, whose stern gripe commands thy fa- 
ther’s life, 


Is cruel, cruel, every day alike. 
pomet vor cruelty i is madden’d now by 


And indignation of imagined wrong. 
Seat. What means my fair by these un- 


certain words ? 
Beat. Oh, Seaton ! I to-day have dared 
ad 
Above the venture of a timid maid : 
Into thy heart I will confide it all. 
Him, master of yon citadel, 
The tyrant-of our shire, and of the land, 
Whose arbitrary gripe of iron seized 
And dragg’d my father to his house of 


gloom, 
Him have I wT and on my knees be- 


oe strongly on the fervency 
Ofe a fi fond danghter' 2 "s suit, to liberate 
His innocent and pining prisoner. 
That prayer refused as bold, I did beseech 
A little boon—leave to revisit oft 
And cherish him. with tender offices. 
Alas, a fruitless suit! I might as well 
Beseech the blast to blow not, and to spare 
The “his chil opti, roused So nasi 


Nay, his —, roused and mortified 
By my contemning profters, 
Burns now with hotter irritation, which |< 


May fall too fatal on a father’s head. 
Seat. oon roomy heart of cruelty andl 


Ime 
ve 
*s evil tesioncs , 
He is incensed, not only that thy’ father 
Has foster’d what is misnamed heresy, 
Incurring thence an honourable blot ; 
But that Balcaskie’s house of Strang, whese 
name 
You share, with distant consanguinity, 
Exerts, with all the neighb’ring families, 
A bold hostility against his power. 
Thence, as if conscious of conspiracy, 
He shuts himself in stern relentlessness : ' 
porate cmaeseartens Already he * 
be the tyrant, to his own destruetion 5° 
now, suspended o’er his head 
Bye a this hair, like Damocles’s sword. ~ 
Some plot is sprouting, and will ripen seon + 
Events must burst; and fate can’t labour. 


Oh, fiend | t ! = ade of th 
Thou well to thee 
That idle su 


Against er pressure of necessity. 
8 < 
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mere” * ogame ifthisman uponhim- ‘The glitt’ring-roof*d cathedral’s midmost 
Compels destruction from the hands of foes, teaien lengichtay.chodaw ot ound, 
I cannot bear that thou shouldst be involved _ Reminding us of midnight, and the hour 
In being party to the fate of him, : At which even those who love like unto us 
Whom thon had’st reason, for thy damsel’s Masets-ide 2 wowk I soneen 0h sageice- 
Beat. ——Maust 
To call and deem a cruel enemy. We have too made solemn night, with 
Seats Diy. fair one |. 1 revere thee. fit all rt af 
that word: Her serious starry daughters of the sky, 
Though not the less for thee, and for my- A witness of our idle colloquy. 
self, And yet I cannot err while talking with 
And for my country, I might well beclear’d, thee ; 
In that the murderer may perish, And yet—— Good night !—that word must 
Who torid the world of honestmen.— come at last, 


You see how he has summon’d to this city 
opm Py ce ape, oy ap 
come 

To cause to-morrow at the stake 

A saint, whese vestments are of holiness. 

And he hes other deaths more manifold 

On hand, comprizing all the flower of Fife. 

EES 
y contriver’s cursed head : 

His own devices must en him ; 

His pit, for others dug, must swallow him ! 
Beat. I see the meaning, then, of all this 


stir 
And flocking thither of the laity ; 
Their broils and bickerings with priestly 
Their scoffs at gindled friars and mitres 
eThhshr tepetaeings ond: whtapern whens thay 
In lonely lanes, and corners of the streets, 
——- into gloomy knots, discussing 


Mysterious, and of terrible import. 
Even now, we hear at times the distant 


sound, 
As of th’ ex: on 1 Sane alge 
mana Te er gern 


Assaulting, 
apecitly. -<bhnare betoken some black 


se eaatumstts beedtomm. 
dae oe arian ts whom love 


Usie and barmonize in holy joy. 

As the moon rides serene, 

Earth’s petty noises, moyen Seer 
E’en neg our happy hearts, su- 


Into the orbit of celestial peace, 
Leak Gen epburmn'd, oxsltg Sin sheds 


height, 
On the black storm of as it breaks, 
wi + ae tee} ane men ! 
Seat. words, my love, are all of hea- 


y 
And too divine for earthly-minded men, 
Who borrow > oes the very dregs they’re 


Inevitable tah of soul. 
But see, h the moon seems now high-pitch’d 
; ve 


Though long it loiters on a lover’s lips. 
Seat. Good night, my love! Good an- 
gels guard you well ! 
Beat. Adieu, my boy | sweet sleep be- 
dew your pillow ! 
And Heaven awake us to sweet peace to- 
morrow ! [Zxeunt ecucrallyp 


The conspirators are long baffled in 
their designs against Beaton’s life ; and 
Wishart, whom they had hoped to 
save, is martyred. The description of 
the martyrdom is good. 


Carmichael, No sooner had th’ appoint- 
ed moment come, 
When from the Castle’s gate the gentle 


saint 
ne all radiant with sweet smiles of 


JOY; 

Amid 6 threat’ning multitude of spears : 
eh on were shackled, yet his lips were 

ree 

To utter on the about him : 
Their eet faces, as tne heard his words, 

Stream’d down a river of unwonted tears, 
Beseeching pardon, they were thus enforced 
To do their office so unmercifully. 
Two beggars stood by the mapeiiie, and 

craved 


An alms ; J have no hands to-day, he said, 

To give an alms, but God will give his 
blessing. 

Thus onward all the way, serene as if 

He was An mount the pulpit, not the scaf- 


Till he arrived at the prepared p lace : 

Aad then he kiss’d his executioner, 

Who blubber’d sorrow, as he chain’d him to 
The stake, and lighted the first faggot “ps ; 
Which when the crowd saw flaming, all 

its mass, 

Out from the nearest to th’ extremest circle, 
*Gan heave throughout with surly agita- 


tion, 
Like ocean by a sudden whirlwind whipt : 
Then erm shame,’ and cries of ‘ mute 
Then had they forward press’d, and tram- 


pled ow 
acementatbiminenhs life and faggot’s 


fire, 
But that they saw, high on the Castle's 
walls, , 

















The eannoniers a-tiptoe, ‘with their reeds 
Just hov’ring for th’ explosion, and the 


Metallic, that waregiatied rich with death, 

Frowning upon them, ready at one volley 

To sweep th’ en¢umber’d street from end 
to end. 

Meantime the heavens had pall’d them. 
selves all round 

In mourning of funereal thunder-clouds ; 

And, just as that first faggot was lit up, 

Weptsuch a show’r of heavy drops, as soon 

Gane into blackness the obnoxious 


hice was it fired and thrice again 
Heaven’s rain pine ory extinguish it ; 
Till, ——o man’s stubborn hate pre. 
At which the thunder mutter’d down to 


earth 
His indignation, and the eastern sky 
Let loose a blast upon the town, that shook 
Men-cover’d steeples, walls, and tottering 


roofs, 

‘Whereby all hearts were terrified, lest God 
Was loosening the foundations of the world. 

Norman. And what were Beaton and 

his pack about, 
Amid this elemental hurly-burly ? 
Stood he beside the pile to ply the bellows’? 
Or sat he in his painted room at ease, 
pow ae > ee and cheating Paisley’s 
bbot 


Carm. I saw the villain—he was thrust 


Mine ‘Gade people’ 8 eyes obtrusively ; 
I watch’d his looks, his gestures, as he lay 
Prank’d in his Romish ceremonial robes, 
8 sneetan e, 0 ’er his western window, 
curiosity 

of the saint-devouring flame ; 
Leech and his tes laughing loud, 
And wagging to other, where they lay, 
(O monstrous !) nods of execrable triumph, 
As round the suff’rer, waving red and high, 
The flames reluctantly came narrowing, 
And closed him in at last amid those spires, 
Whence his _ spirit bounding sprung to 

heaven 


Nor. Abominable outrage ! tell it not 

Let ne » Carmichael, in fair Scottish ground ; 

gg turf should rise up in our 

. And Was vo us publicly with cowardice ;— 
Nay, tell it everywhere—sound it about 

retenner a of hills, from parish-churches’ 


(At borough-crosses, ferries, and fire-sides, 
That men may rise in mass exasperated, 
And rush into our county, rating us 

Lives a Sheriff in this shire, 


iy Nap pede hea wapldined von 

Or are there men, ot are there milksops in 
it P— 

“Ay, there’s a Sheriff, ’twill be said, but he 

Wears breeches only, not the sword of 


: justices = 
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is oo en Hae 


But. Card'vels big’ hats the bug fori 

It scares him as ‘the scare-crow does the 
bird.— 

O shame, shame, shame! ‘I will not brook 


‘to-morrow 3. 

have purged our 

‘ shire, 

And made it cleaner by the scoundrel’s 
death ! 

What say you to it? Shall I go alone, 

And through some port-hole worm into his 

P 


I will not sleep till 


Or will ye.be my pioneers, to break 

Way through his doors, with lever and 
with axe ? 

Were I but in, I’d hang him on his bed- 


‘post ; 
He is too vile for stabbing now, I thik! 
Let us hasten on to the catastrophe, 


which is stern and murderous. 


Cardinal. If ye but spare my life, Tl 
let you in. 
Meivil. aed we may, my Lord, if ye’ re 
but 
And entertain us strangers hospitably, 
Admitting us at once into your heart. 
Card. Swear by ~~ cues that you 
will spare my life, 
And I'll unbolt. 
Nor, By Heav’n, I'll not swear so; | 
Ishould be perjured-guilty and blasphemer, 


T’ unswear by such an impious startling 
oath 


What I have sworn more piously, and more 
Conform’dly to the customs of good men. 
Open, my Lord, I cannot trifle longer— 

UTiah handy pantie aang: 


Car. intoa chair.) Oh, Norman 
! wilt thou murder me? 
ee once thy friend—I’ll give 


Lands, a anything, but spare my 


Nor. - Gold, houses, lands ! No, no, I'm 
T stdane fe dle’s snuff ; 
o barter vengeance for a candle’s 
I do not come.a pedlar.to.your chambers 
I come th’ av of myself and country. 
peer e Secencpe rh eae ort a 


Upen thy Sy dusedlin jourony Villines 
(Though otto F Falkland—that is superse- 


The pale le bel-follow'd horse stands at thy 


Paper eRe 


‘With ready for thy feet 

ee in the vacant sad- 

i hear him neighing for thee in thy court ; 

Thetieehnet Sere Card’nal, thou - 
ow’ st 


3H . 
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This: paper, this written, crooked 
scribble— _ 
[Takes out and shews him the list of 
names marked in his hand-writing 
Kenn’ it? Tip crank o” the writing, 
? 
kenn’st thou it ? 
Seest thou my father’s name, my uncle 
John’s, 
Mine own, all damnably consign’d to death, 
By some most cowardly and cruel foe, 
Whom, could I once find out, and see be- 
fore me, 
I'd rate him to the teeth with his misdeeds, 
Till his teeth chatter’d with the chill of 


death ; ; 
I would unsheath mine honest poniard at 


him, 
And stab him—thus.— [Stabs him. 
+ Card. Fy, fy, I am a priest— 

Mel, Yea, so indeed 
Thou art, but one of Satan, not of God : 
The priest of God died yesterday, and rode 
To Paradise upon his wheels of. fire. 

The priest of Satan only dies to-day, 
Though he deserved long ago to die, 
That {amantadine 


In part "twas my neglect, which to atone 
I give it thee, late. [Stabs him. 
Carm. Hold, hold, my friends, though 
» hold a space ; 
Too hotly Passion, for such serious act, 
Inflames and irritates the body’s nerve, 
Casting a shade of blame on that which 
ought 
To be all blameless as fair Justice is.— 
O wicked man, repent thee, ere thou die, 
Of thy most cruel murder-stained life ! 
La, lo, the dry white ashes of God’s saint, 
Seen from thy window, yet lie heaped high, 
yan, bp heaven for thy nefarious blood, 
To slake and satisfy and keep them down 
From being scatter’d by the scoffing winds ! 
Here then, before my God, I do protest, 
That nor thy person’s hatred, nor the love 
Of thy large treasured wealth, nor any fear 
Of danger from thy lawless boundless 
power, 
Moves me to-this; it is because thou art 
Th’ obstinate foe of God, and of his saints, 
And of his holy gospel and his law, 
That I have urged my long-demutring soul 
To this revenge, so cool, so unim *d, 
For God, and for his Church. [Stabs him. 
Card. Fy, fy, oh, all is gone! [ He dies. 
Nor. Ay, all is gone; 
All cruelty, all wickedness, all lust, 
Through which our poor land hath been 
gone, evanish’d with thy life ! 
Men now shall breathe in Scotland ; they 
~ 0s 3° ghall read 
Their Bibles on the house-tops all aloud. 
Unto the passers-by ; and lovers now 
“ Shall. spouse their pretty virgins, quite se- 
cure 
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From violation ere the nuptial nights 

All these abominations are gone down 

To Tophet with thee, to perfume thy soul 
With very quintessence of sin’s rank odours, 
And make it dear to Satan ! 

Strang. How he died 
Like to a coward ! 

Carm. Like a fool he died ; 
Heard you him recommend his flying soul 
Unto his Maker ? Not a word of that; 
His thoughts and his regrets were fixt alone 
On loss of life and lucre, hugging them, 
Poor worldlings to the last. 

Lumsdain. E’en let him go ; 
Now al sd fairly done with him om 


Let him e’en pass away into his place, 
Without unworthy words of contumely. 
All blotch’d with sinful vileness as he is, 
In pace requiescat: So I say. 

Kirkaldy, (entering.) Surely he’s caught; 

he ’seaped not from my postern. 

Carm. See the wolf slain that raged in 

God's fold ! 
Kirk. ’Tis but a bloody sight, and yet, 
my friends, 
I give you gratulation for myself 
And for my country ! 

Strang. Yea, except the Guisé, 

And her oppressive Frenchmen, who will 
not 
Be merry at the news ? 

Carm. But see, the people, 
Alarm’d and anxious, are collecting fast 
Before the gate, to know what’s going on ; 
To satisfy and quiet them, let us 
en for exposition on the window 
The body of the man, who yesterday 
Gazed from that very place upon the death 
Of one his malice had condemn’d to fire ; 
Ah ! little boding his own sudden end ! 
So shall his cruel blood, like Jezebel’s, 
Be sprinkled on the wall ; and linger there, 
Its stains unwash’d by future winters’ 

rains 
For many a generation, that our sons, 
And our sons’ sons, may take good note of 
it, 
And passing, say, Yet see upon these stones 
The blood of him who slew the Saints of 


God ! ; 
[Curtain falls. 


There are no fewer than thirty cha- 
racters in this drama. Of course, they 
are almost all sketches ; and we do 
not, in general, see in them much 
power, freedom, or originality. Nor- 
man Lesslie is the best ; and Beatrice 
Strang, as will have been seen, is an 
interesting maiden. The chief merit of 
the drama lies in the simplicity and 
strength of its language, which is at 
once homely and classical, and through- 
out shews the scholar. It is full of 
indisputable proofs of Mr Tennant’s 
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talents; and by three long and con- 
‘tinuous extracts, we have enabled the 
blic to form their own opinion of 

i oo This, after all, is infinite- 
ly the best way of treating a work of 
merit, especially one like the present, 
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which has not, so far as we know, yet 
mes the wi gee ed our critical 
rethren, whose boundless panegyricks 
have often been lavished on far infe- 
rior productions. f 





HOGG’S THREE PERILS OF WOMAN.” 
(See Noctes Ambrosiane, No. XII.) ' 


We know not whether Hogg, the 
Well-Beloved, is greatest as a chi- 
valrous or moral writer. In the one 
character, many prefer him to Scott ; 
and, in the other, he is thought to 
beat Pope black and blue. His knights 
are wonderful creations of genius, and 
altogether above the military standard ; 
and as for his ladies, none more mag- 
nanimous ever followed a marching re- 
giment. When he eae x oo -_ 
sports poet of peace ur life, he 
looks with his ae eee eye through 
the dim window in the human heart, 
and discovers the party within at tea 
or punch, or all retiring to rest. He 
paints them as he detects them in their 

ivacy, figged out in their Sunday’s 
st, indulging in dishabille, or strip- 
ped, as lords and ladies used to strip 
uring the dark » puris naturali- 
bus. "te is inlet’ tiie’ pee union of 
high imagination with homely truth 
that constitutes the peculiar character 
of his writings. In ome page, we 
listen to the song of the nightingale, 
and in another, to the grunt of the 
boar. Now the ‘wood is vocal with 
the feathered choir ; and then the sty 
bubbles and squeaks with a farm-sow, 
and a litter of nineteen 'pigwiggins. 
Now “ it is an angel’s song, that bids 
the heavens be. mute ;” and then it is’ 
_ Jamie himself, routing “ Love is like 

a dizziness ; it will not let a puir bodie 

gang about his bizziness.” Now en- 

ters bonny Kilmenie, or Mary Lee, 
preparing to flee into Fairy-land, or beat 
up. the quarters of the Man in the 

Moon ; and then, lo and behold, some 

huggered, red-armed, horny-fisted, 

genr-neiled Girrzy, removing on the 

y before term, from the Hen-coop to 
‘the sign of the Kilt, on an advance of 
six shillings on the half-year’s wage. 

Never was ther@such a bothering re- 

set down before the reading public 

y any other caterer. It is impossible 

to foresee whether we are about to help 


ourselves to a pine-apple or a fozey~« 
turnip—to a golden pippin or a green 
crab—to noyau or castor-oil—to white 
soup, syllabub, and venison, or to 
sheep-head broth, haggis, and hog’s 
aod vichly Aigueed; but slliaonaly 
and ric ; but villai 
darned aad washed in its own grease 
with =< pn the tn : 
wi podge, 3 uncea~ 
sing domiciliary visits from a huge 
wooden spoon, fitter to stir tar for 
sheep-smearing. Here a broken-nosed 
mustard pot, from Peter 
Bell’s thirteenth wife ; and there a piece 
of plate from the Shakespeare Club of 
Alloa ; a magnum of claret is cooling 
itself in a utensil that shall be anony- 
mous in periodical literature ; and 
bang goes a bottle of barmy into 
eye of Tom. Purdy, whose velveteen 
breeches contrast boldly with the imi- 
tation yellow of Tims’ inexpressibles. 
The flunkies are of all sexes, linsey« 
woolsey, kilts, and pantaloons. If you 
suffer your plate for a single moment 
to escape from the shelter of your own 
bosom, a hundred to one but you see 
one of the Tweeddale Yeomanry lick- 
ing it up with a tongue half g yard 
pes yw as rough as a bison’s.. Ever 
anon, 


an by way of a some 

sier, with a tienes Mike a Fleck beater 
guzzling slug-worms in a quagmire, 
gutturalizes ing pastoral out of 
George Thomson’s Collection of Scot- 
tish Songs ; the landlord plays a spring 
on the “ trump ;” a lad “ 0’ geni 

attempts the inimitable Sandy Ballan- 
tyne on the “ bit whistle ;” andall the 


Bulls of Bashan rejoice in the chorus: 


of “ Auld lang syne.” Such, in a very 
few words, is a plain, intelligible, un- 
exaggerated, ilosophical charac- 


ter of James Hogg, as a chivalrous, 
and, we believe also, as a moral writer. 
Linn tonien std toleamtl > or 

ve i Jealousy,” is one 
of our shepherd s most agreeable and 
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eeeataaien s. His knows 
ledge of the female heart is like a ge~ 
neral rule, not without exceptions ; but 
half the ny ome be very avail- 
’s happiness in younger 
life. What with his genius, and what 
with his buck-teeth ; what with his 
fiddle, and what with his love-locks 
lolling over his shoulders as he A 
up the Kirk,” tastily tied with a blue 
i 3 what with his running for 
prize-hats up the old avenue of Tra- 
= ** with his hurdies like twa 
istant hills,” to the distancing of all 
competitors ; and what with his lister- 
ing of fish and grewing of mawkins, 
a gentler and more irresistible shepherd 
was not to be found from Moffat to 
Mellerstain. We have, in these three 
volumes, the cream, and butter, and 
cheese, of his experience—the pail, the 
churn, and the press. Now the She 
must on no account whatever fly 
into a passion with us for the above 
humoured little bit of persona- 
ity. In his “ Own Life,” he describes 
his friends 7 ** hair like feathers,” 
and. “ nails like eagle-claws,” and so 
forth, which is all very proper and 
iture. More than once 
. hath he scoffed at our crutch and our 
rheumatiz ; and, from these and sun- 
dry other hints, we presume he wishes 
us to favour the public with a carica- 
ture of himself in an early Number. 
We have done one that is thought ca- 
pital, and he has only to say the word, 
and out it comes at Christmas. 

Many have been the writers on Love, 
the tender, the beautiful passion, from 
Homer to Hogg ; and still the subject 
would seem to be inexhaustible. Must 
a man be in love to write of love? Not 

. The Shepherd writes as if 
he held Cupid in a tarry tow, and sent 
him to by times with a flea in his 
ear. He keeps the urchin in order, 
without breaking his spirit. Not so 
that other “‘ gentle shepherd,” Will 
Hazlitt. He falls in es with a tailor’s 
daughter ; and after whining, puking, 
snivelling, and droning, for half a’ eat ; 
after. relinquishing various lucrative 
appointments as a “ gentleman of the 
press,” that brought him in tripe and 
twist almost sufficient for a bare sub- 
sistence ; after going down to Scotland 
at a very considerable.expense, in the 
steerage of a steam-boat, to commit an 
act, as-he himself has informed the 


fee 
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world, that his wife might divorce him} 
he gets finally outwitted, jockeyed off 
the course of Knavesmire, by a man 
ealled——-Tomxins.—Oh the Confes- 
— of an English Bezer-Root Eat~ 
ER 

Contrast Hogg and Hazlitt as ama~ 
tory writers, with his Liber Amo- 
ris* in his hand. Hogg is coarse, but 
potent ; hairy, but headlong ; flatter 
ing, but not always flatulent ; no doubt 
a gay deceiver, but then is certainly, if 
not a handsome, at least a well-built 
man ; enough for all purposes of civic 
and domestic economy, either in large 
towns, small villages, or a solita 
house. He knows little of foreign 
tongues, but occasionally can spell his 
own ; he has a neive to nip, a knee to 
dandle ; a mouth to dimple, and to de- 
vour unutterable things ; free and easy 
at times can James unquestionably be, 
but he respects the laws of God and 
man ; and he shines as a friend, a bro- 
ther, a master, a husband, a father, a 
shepherd, a farmer, a hunter, a gen- 
tleman, a citizen, a man, and a Chris- 
tian. Hazlitt, on the contrary, is 
coarse as canvass, but cannot hold the 
wind ; hairy and hirsute he seemed to 
be in his late indecent exposure on 
the high-way, but spavined and with 
a string-galt ; in panegyric, he is Sir 
Toby Belch ; a dull deceiver, pluckless, 
but not unpimpled, Alas ! for the do- 
mestic economy of the unsuccessful ri- 
yal of Mr ‘Tomkins for the favours of 
a tailor’s daughter, dallying with the 
impotent ardour of an unprincipled 
adulterer, verging on threescore ; for 
misquotations, misrepresentations,mis- 
begettings, misbelievings, and mischief | 
in general, see the ignominious ignora- 
mus passim ; and as for the relations 
and duties of private life, has he not, 
for the sake of puff and pudding, 
avowed himself, in one damning act, 
the shameless violator of them all ; 
and with his own hand written fool and. 
knave on his own brazen forehead, that 
the public as she runs may read? 

Now, our most excéllent friend, the 
Shepherd, would not have allowed him- 
self to have been jilted like the New 
Pygmalion. He would have made love, 
not like a small, fetid#blear-eyed pug, 
but like a big curly Newfoundlander, 
who had broken his chain, and boun- 
ced like a rocket out of his kennel 

“upon the beauty of Southampton- 





~ * Vile Latin. 
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Row. The —— caren a have 
been over, w , or Pygmalion, 

was’ shedding his'rheuam down “ the 
pimple pass” of his nose, and most dis- 
consdlately brandishing over his back 
that ‘tail, which is fixed for ever and 
aye in one ludicrous circumbendi- 
bus. James is a man, and that is well 
known among friend and foe all over 
Be Fores i. ut silly Billy , taken 
up for an indecent exposure s 

= and acquitted solely on the pag 

that the New Pygmalion was incapable 


of any eanour implying man- 
hood. 
. After this elaborate eulogy on the 


Shepherd, we to analyse the 
first Peril os Woman, Love. oes tale 
opens with a pretty picture of Gatty 
Bell,. in bed, and, for the first time, 
feeling love. 

46°47 fear Tam in love, said Gatty 
Bell, as she first awakened in her soli- 
tary bed in'the garret-room of her fa- 
ther’s furm-house. * And what a business 
{am like to have of it! I have had such 
a night dream dreaming, and all. about 
one person ; and now I shall have such 
aday thinking and thinking, and all about 
the same person. But I will not mention 
his name even to myself, for it is a shame 
and a disgrace for one of my age to fall 
in ‘love, and of her own accord too. I 
will set my face against it. My resolu- 
tion is taken. T will not fall in love in any 
such way.’ 

“ Gatty sprung from her bed, as light- 
ly as a Kid leaping from its lair on the 
shelf of the rock. There was a little 
bright mirror, fourteen inches by ten, 
that hung on the wallvat the side of her 
_ gable-window, but Gatty made a rule of 
never looking into this glass on a morn- 
ing till once she had said a short prayer, 
washed her hands and face, and put on 
her clothes ; then she turned to her mir- 
ror to put her exuberant locks under 
some restraint for the day. But that 
merning, being newly-awakened out of'a 
love-dream, and angry with herself for 
having indulged im such a dream, she 
sprung from her couch, and without think- 
ing what she was about, went straight up, 
_ leaned both herspread hands on the dress- 
ing-table, and looked into the mirror. 
Her pretty muslin night-cap had come all 
round to one side} and having brought her 
redundancy of fair hair aside with it, her 
left cheek and eye were completely sha- 
ded with these ; while the gight cheek, 
which was left bare and. exposed, was 
flushed, and nearly of the colour of the 
damask rose, At the same time, her eyes, 
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or at least the one that was visible, were 
‘A pretty: figure to ‘be in love, truly!’ 
said she, and turned away from the glass 
with a smile soJovely, that it was like a 
blink of the sun through the. prosian 
clouds of the morning. i 
“ Gatty drew on her worsted 
as white as the lamb from whose back 


they had been originally shorn, flung her 
snowy veil over her youthful and sylph- 


like form, and went away, as it were mes 
chanieally, to an old settee that stood 
in a ‘corner, where she had been accus- 
tomed for a number of years to, kneel 
every morning and say lier prayers.’ But 
that morning Agatha stood still with aps 
parent hesitation for a considerable space, 
and did not kneel as she was wont.’ I 
cannot pray any to-day,” said Gatty, and 
returned sobbing, while the tears dropped 
from her eyes. 

“ She sat down on the side of her bed, 
and continued sobbing,—very ‘slightly, 
and as softly, it is true,—but still she 
could not refrain from. it, and always now 
and then she thrust her hair up from her 
eye in beneath her oblique cap, until her 
head appeared quite deformed with a 
great protuberance on the one side. ‘Jt 
is not yet my accustomed time of rising,’ 
said Gatty again to herself. ‘I will ex. 
amine myself with regard to these feel- 
ings, that are as strange as they are new 
to my heart.’ ”’ 

Gatty then cross-examines herself 
with considerable acuteness, and fors 
ees the witness to let the cat outof the 
bag. But she pumps her nurse as fol- 


lows. 


“ « Dear nurse, hoy does one know if ’ 


she is really im love ? 

“'¢ AKI donres. child, it i too enayifa 
know that! By this token shall you know 
it, that you think of nothing but the be- 
loved object, whether by night or by, day, 
waking or sleeping, alone or in company. 
You measure and éstimate all others hv 
cording as they approximate to the 
portions of his person, or qualities o' his 


mind. You long incessantly to be neat ~ 


him, and to feast your eyes on his looks 
and his perfections; yet, when he ap- 
proaches your person, you feel a desire 
to repulse him so irresistible, that‘it is 
almost ten to one you behave wre | 
not rudely to him.’ ' 

«< ¢ Oh, dear me, what a,strange ridivts 
jous passion that must be ! Dearest nurse, — 
were you ever in love ?” 

«“ ¢O:fie, my loved Gatty, how can you 
ask that question ? Do you not know that ty 
FE nursed you at my breast ?’ 

“*T crave your pardon; dear nurse; 


ff 
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that expreesion of yours speaks volumes. 
ZT never in all my life thought of it before ; 


2 se pena eon nagparsg a 


again.” 
. “Mine was a hard and a cruel fate. 
Let no maid after me, without long and 
thorough acquaintance, trust the protest- 
ations of a lover.’ 
io © T wonder who made all the songs 
about love, nurse ?’ 

' © What a ridiculous matter to wonder 
at? 

“ ¢ Because they are all true, it would 
appear, in what they affirm regarding the 
cruelty of man.’ 

* * Not one of them comes half-way up 
to the truth in their descriptions of man’s 


cruelty. 

“Oh dear, what shocking creatures 
they must be! Is it not a crying sin to 
fall in love with any of them ?’ 

“ ¢ Perhaps I am singular in my opi- 
nion, and perhaps I may be wrong; but 
it is from hard-earned experience that I 
have ‘imbibed it, and I truly think that no 
woman ought to be in love with a man 
until once she is married to him, and then 
let her love with all her soul and mind. 
All youthful love is not only sinful, but 
imprudent in the highest degree; and 
besides, it is like Jonah’s gourd, it grows 
up in a night, and perishes in a night, 
leaving the hapless being that trusted in 
a shelter under its delicious foliage to 
wretchedness and despair. O dearest 
Gatty, as you love virtue, as you love 
yourself, your parents, and your God, never 
yield to the giddy passion of youthful love! 
-—But your mother calls for me through 
the whole house, I must begone.’” 


"When Gatty was left alone, we are 
told “she hung down her head, and 
sat for a space the very picture of con- 
bo manera The innocent creature, 

eling, by certain symptoms not to be 
m n, that her complaint, or ra- 
ther crime, is love, ejaculates, ‘« So 
here am I, only eighteen years of age 
past in April, and have already been 
overstepping the sacred bounds of ri- 
gid decorum, and sinning against my 
perents, and against Heaven, which is 

worse, by giving my heart before 
it was asked.’ In this quandary, Gatty 
is sent to Edinburgh, to be out of 
harm’s way ;-and her father thus 
shrewdly and sensibly elucidates his 
views on the subject of female educa- 
tion. 


“ © What branches of education do you 


propose forher? | ' 
“ ¢T want her to go over her English, 


French, writing, and arithmetic. 1 would 
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scorn te have her sitting thrumming and 
bumming at a piano, at which every tai- 
lor’s, webster’s, and sutor’s daughter must 
now be a proficient; but 1 would delight 
to hear her sing a good Scots sang to one 
of our native melodies, without rising 
from her place at table, which I think a 
thousand times more becoming thar trail- 
ing fo’k away to another room, and plunk- 
ing and plunning on bits 0’ loose black 
and white sticks, and turning o’er the 
Jeaves 0” great braid beuks. It looks al- 
ways to me as if the woman were a part 
of the machine she is sitting at; but I 
am determined that my bairn’s music shall 
be all inherent, and depend on the tones 
of her own voice, of which all artificial 
tones are but mean imitations. And then 
I want to have her mistress of both the 
new and old dances. Naebody kens what 
company ane may chance to be in, and a’ 
kinds of awkwardness are grievous and 
distressing, particularly to those that are 
forced to witness them.’ 

“Well, I won’t go against you any 
more in this, Mr Bell. 1 like this last 
plan of yours much better than a board- 
ing-school. With honest Mrs Johnson, 
I can trust my children as with myself, 
Gatty’s education will be much better, at 
one-third of the expense. And their pre- 
sence will be a constant and effectual 
check on that boy, should he incline to 
any licentious company, or gather any 
wild irregular associates about him, to 
prey on him, and lead him astray.’” 

Accordingly, Gatty, her brother Jo- 
seph, and ald nurse, leave Bellsburn- 
foot, and proceed to Edinburgh on the 
15th of May, A. D. » and not 
before Mr Bell had given her the fol- 
lowing sound parental advice. 

‘ © Now, daughter Gatty,’ said he, ‘ ye 
hae just four things to learn in Edinburgh 
—no to learn, but to perfect yoursel in : 
—ye hae to learn to manage your head, 
your hands, your feet, and your heart. 
Your head will require a little redding up; 
baith outside and inside. It’s no the bobs 
and the curls, the ribbons and the rose- 
knots, the gilded kames, and the great 
toppings o’ well-sleekit-up hair, that are 
to stand the test for life; and yet these 
are a’ becoming in their places. But there 
is something else required. Ye maun 
learn to think for yoursel, and act for 
yoursel, for you-canna always have your 
mother and me to think and act for you. 
Ye maun learn to calculate and weigh, 
not only your own actions, but your mo- 
tives of actjpn, as well as the actions and 
apparent motives of those with whom you 
have to deal; and stick aye by that, my 
woman, of which you are sure you will 
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never be ashamed, either in this world, 
or the one that’s to come. But I am 
growing ower serious now, and I never 
likit sermons muckle mysel; therefore, 
in the management of your feet, I.wad 
advise you to learn a’ the reel-steps, horn- 
pipe-steps, and transpey-flings, that have 
ever been inventit ; and be sure to get a’ 
the tirliewhirlies of country-dances, and 
town-dances, cost what they like. I canna 
name the sum I wad whiles hae gien in 
my life to hae been master of twa or three 
o’ them, especially when I was made 
head-manager o’ the Duke’s balls. There 
was my Lady Eskdale and I set up at the 
top o’ the dance. She got her choice o° 
the figure, as they ca’d it, and she made 
choice o’ the ane that they ca’ the Med- 
ley. ‘Weel, the music strak up wi’ a great 
skreed, and aff we went, round-about 
and round-about, back and forret, setting 
to this ane, and setting to the tither,— 
deil hae me an I ken’d a foot where I was 
gaun ; and there was I, flying and rinning 
like a sturdied toop, and the sweat drap- 
ping aff at the stirls of my nose. But it 
was mair through shame than fatigue ; 
for, when I heard the young gillies laugh- 
ing at me, I lost a’ sense and recollection 
thegither, and just ran looking ower my 
shoulder, to see what my partner was 
gaun to do neist. Ten shillings worth 0’ 
dancing, when I was young, wad hae set 
me aboon a’ that; and I am resolved, 
afore ye should ever be in sic a predica- 
ment, to ware ten times ten on your dan- 
cing, forbye a’ that I hae gien already.’ ”’ 


Gatty has not been many days in 
Auld Reekie before she falls in with 
M‘Ion of Boroland, the identical Celt 
of whom she had been dreaming the 
morning she first felt love, and his 
appearance goes at once smack to her 
heart. . She teels herself to be a dying 
woman, and says to her father, “ Yes, 
father, I do feel a dream preying on 
my vitals, which no one knows the 
nature of but myself, nor ever shall 
know, though it should carry me to 
the grave.” The old farmer, one of 
the Dandy Dinmont breed, was con- 
founded, as well he might be, “ and 
was summoning a resolution fo take 
her home with him in the Fly, when 
-' the nurse interposed with that strength 
of solid reasoning for which she was 
remarkable, and, in a short time, made 
both the father and daughter ashamed 
of Per they were acting, so that 
they had not er word tasay on the 
pre ‘Daniel went off in the Fly, 


Soon after the old gentleman’s de- 
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parture, Gatty and M‘lon suffer the 
most dreadful tortures. They are over 
head and ears in love, but both ob 
stinate as well-driven corks. 

will sooner die than peach against her- 
self, and M‘Ion will not pop ‘the 
question, not he indeed. There never 
was such a WP maccir in this world, 
and we cannot imagine what brother 
Joe was about, not to force himi to de- 
clare, if his intentions were honour- 
able. At page 58, a crisis seems fast 
approaching. . 


“ In despite of all that Gatty could say, 
old Elen still sauntered on with her, till 
at length up started M‘Ion out of a bush 
before them, and stood waiting their ap- 
proach. Elen let the skirt of her stuff 
gown fall down from about her shoulders, 
shook down her apron with both hands, 
and, looking with inquiring astonishment 
in Gatty’s face, whose cheek burnt to the 
bone, she said, in a hurried whisper, 
* Peace 0” conscience! who is that? Ah 
wickedness, wickedness ! the very Highs 
landman that was here last year! Oh, T 
thought the waist was unco sma, and the 
curls unco neat, an’ unco bright and’ shi- 
ning. Ay, ay, it’s a ower wi’ somebody! 
It’s a mercy he hasna a kilt, though 
‘ Goodbye, Elen, ye maunna gang naé 
farther the day,’ quo’ she! Oh sirs, the 
bits o’ wiles, and the bits o’ harmless lees, 
and the bits o’ cunning links, that love 
has in its tail! Fare-ye-weel, dear heart, 
and take care 0” yoursel, for I’ll warrant 
him o’ the blood o’ the wild rebellioners, 
that gae our fathers and our mothers sic 
a glif—wi’ their kilts, ye ken.” 

“ Elen left them, and the lovers pursued 
their route homeward, M‘Ion still fishing 
for an opportunity of declaring his love, 
and Gatty still panting for dread of the 


subject, and doing all that she could to 


waive that, which, of aught in the world, 
she liked the best to hear. He once got 
the following length, but soon was damp- 
ed. ‘Have you no wish nor desire to 
have a view of the North Highlands, Miss 
Bell ?” ' 

“ © O, gracious me, no, no, no! What 
would I do seeing a country where all the 
people are Papists, rebels, and’ thieves ? 
where I could not pronounce a word of 
the Janguage, nor a local name of the 
country ? How could I ask the road over 
Drumoachder, or Carreiyearach, or Meeal- 
fourvounnich? God keep me out of that 
savage country !” “este 

“ What could a lover say in reply to 
such a stigma thrown out on his country 
as this? M‘Ion said nothing, but smiled 
at the girl’s extravagant ideas of the 


' 
| 





Highlands, which‘he¢ well knew to be af- 
fected, but nevertheless took the hint as 
@ protest against his further proposals; 
and the two strolled on in rather awk. 
ward circumstances, till they met with 
Mrs Bell, which was a great relief to 
8 Oppressed and perturbed mind, 

night, when she retired to her 

Pt sac, by herself, her mind was ill 
at ease, She repented her sore of having 
snubbed her lover’s protestations in the 
vey first opening of the desired bud, and 
in particular, of the ungenerous reflection 
cast upon his country, which looked like 
an intended affront. She could not but 
wonder at her own inconsistency, . in 
the words that she longed most 

hear, and determined with herself. to 
make it all up in complacency the next 


“ Another opportunity soon perived, 
for they were to be had every day; and 
though nothing save common-place ob- 
passed between them, with 
some toying and tilting of words, yet it 
proved a happy and delightful afternoon 
to both parties, But, like the other, it 
over without any protestations of 
thee Twice or thrice did the tenor of 

discourse seem approaching’ to it; 

but then, when it came toa certain point, 
_ ach time it stood still, and silence pre- 
till some common remark relieved 

n from the dilemma. 

«@ There was now but one other time 
ining, in which, if M‘Ion did not 
fae himself, he was never to have 


like best. Long was it ere Gatty durst 
risk that sole remaining chance ; for she 
always to find matters in a better 
; in a state that the declaration could 
hot be eluded. Again she condescended 
to give him her hand in the dance at the 
emen’s evening parties, (for every 
r isa gentleman in that country.) 
she condescended to give him her 
arm to church, in the face of the assem- 
py ce and even saluted old 
passed, as if proud of the si- 

0 she cop emer After these 

ed of an inyitation to go an 
wntree tan, where they had 
we been nga before. Thay SoReet 
scenery, spoke in raptures of the won- 
derful works of nature, and the beauties 
of the creation, foe oven spent pe, Bs 
bir, and the delight they 

and in En ee other, aa i 
Tn deck Sin mont exes on the face of 
his youthful and blooming companion, 
It seemed overspread with a beam of pare 
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and love played upon’ it, arid her liquid 
eye met his without shrinking ; there was 
neither a blush on the cheek nor a shade 
of shame on the brow. Their eyes met 
and. gazed into each other for a consider- 
able space.—O M‘Ion, where was thy 
better angel, that thou didst not. avail 
thyself of this favourable moment, and 
divulge the true affections of thine heart? 
What delight it would have given to a 
tender and too loving breast, and how 
kindly it would have been received! But 
his evil destiny overcame the dearintent ; 
and, instead of uttering the words of af- 
fection, he snatched up her hand and 
pressed it to his lips. Gatty turned away 
her face, and the tear blinded her eye; 
This was not what she expected, but the 
mere fumes of common gallantry ; * And 
is my heart to be made a wreck for this?’ 
thought she; * No, it never shall. I must 
know better on what stay I am leaning 
before I trust my happiness and my repu- 
tation in the hands of mortal man, far less 
in those of a young and deluding stran- 
ger, any more.’ 

“ During the rest of their walk, she 
kept silence, save by simply giving assent 
to, some of his observations. She was 
busied in making up her mind to abide, 
without shrinking, by her former resolu. 
tion. But as it was the last chance ever 
her lover wes to have, she determined to 
hear all that he had to say.. She stood 
still five or six times to listen to what he 
was saying, and after he was done, she 
was standing and listening stil]. When 
they came to her father’s gate, she turned 
her back on it, to breathe a little before 

ing in; and while in that position, she 
fixed on him a look so long, and so full 
of pathos, that he was abashed and con- 
founded. It was a farewell look, of which 
he was little aware, for his constant aim 
had been to gain a hold in her youthful 
affections, and he flattered himself that 
he was succeeding to his heart’s desire. 
But delays are dangerous ; at that mo- 


‘ment was she endeavouring to eraze his 


image from her heart; and the speaking 
look that she fixed on his face, was one 
of admiration, of reproach, and of regret, 
each in its turn. She laid her hand on 


the latch, and pressed it slowly down, 


keeping it for a good while on the spring. 
* Would he but speak yet,’ thought she, 
*I would hear and forgive him.’ He 
spake not; so the gate opened slowly, 
and closed again with a jerk behind them; 


and with that closing knell, was thedoor — 


of her affections shut against the farther 

encroachments of a ee passion, 

So the maiden conceived, and made up, 

her mind to abide by the consequences. 
12 





nevertheless, to continue his assiduities, 
until.he could, in the full assurance of her 
affections, ask and obtain ber as his own. 
~ cht 's mind continued in torment, 
m of that maid there was a 
carried on for the su- 
and prudence on the 
on; the other. The 
swayed the outward de- 
the latter continued to 
. She spent not a 


suer 
lie 
HH 


i 
: 


eH] 


* I fear I am in 
i 3; ‘and what a bu- 
am like to. have of it!’ And thus, 
é motion round a smal! but 
circle, am I come again to the 
beginning of my story.” 
tions on the sly—beatings about the 
bush—and various arts of self-tor- 
menting, follow each other for several 
motiths, all very knowingly and amu- 
singly described, in the S ’8 
best manner. Gatty begins to get j 
ous of cousin Cherry, and M‘Ion, like 
an ass between two bundles of hay, 
knows not towards which to direct his 
= Gatty takes a fever and blabs in 
’ delirium—bat by judicious medi- 
eal attendance her pulse is brought 
down to 70 in a few days. 

“ Mrs Johnson and Cherry both ac- 
quiesced in the dame’s certification, that 
Miss Bell looked charming ; and the con- 
sciousness of beauty lent that never-fail- 
ing charm, that improves it more than all 
the borrowed roses and ornaments that 
the world produces, What a pity that 
M‘Ion would not come in while that 
lovely bloom continned! It is little that 
most men know either what is said or 
what is thought of them, and it is some- 
times a mercy that it is so. But O, what 
& grievous circumstance it was, that one 
should be sitting fretting and pining in 
one room, from an idea that he is forbid 
admission inte the one next him ; and 
that another dear object should be sitting 
in this latter, like a transplanted flower 
bl 1 in the bud, fretting, and pining 

| worse, because hé will not enter ! 
One would have thought that an eclair- 
Vor. XIV. ’ 


ae 


- 


it 


cissement have 
about in @ case ; but it 


etiquette had withstood that, for it was 


never effected.” — rat 
We cannot follow the progress 
this most affecting story step by 
suffice it to say, that Gatty’s 
gathers head and is ripe for 
*¢ Did he ever proffer you 


‘said Mrs Johnson, 


part 
it ought to be a lover’s 
mistress’s heart at ease 
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mew him—ere ever I had kissed his ten- 
‘der lips, or pressed him to my bosom, and 
‘all manner of or acknowledg- 
ment has been denied me. Take warning 
‘by my fate, and shun that flowery and be- 
switching path; for in i#s labyrinths the 
good, the gentle, the kind-hearted, and 
the benevolent, are too often lost; while 
‘the sordid and the selfish scarcely so much 
as run a hazard. Fly from the danger 
‘with your father. . If your lover loves as 
he ought to do, and as you deserve. to be 
Joved, he will follow you into your re- 
treats. where he first found you. If he 
not, he is unworthy of being remem- 
bered, and you will soon forget him. 
Little did I ween from your behaviour 
that your heart was so wholly engaged, 
else how 1 should have trembled for you ! 
and even yet my heart is ill at ease ; but, 
if I can, I will manage all things right. 
In the meantime, fiy with your father, 
and leave the matter to me, for there is 
one great concern ;—as yet, none of us 
knows who or what he is. He is said to 
his money freely, and to be named 

by a property. he possesses in fee, 
But we never so much as heard him name 
i ¢/ and: such a house or clan is 
unknown, You may conceive 

@ supposition to be ungenerous; 

it is quite possible that he may be 

an impostor, and spending the money of 
. After what you have told me, I 

not ask how you affect this new 
match that your parents have provided 
in your rich and hopeful cousin ?’ 

« “© Qh, how my soul sickens at the 
boisterous ragamuffin |’ exclaimed 
Bell. ‘ I would not bear his com- 

ny for one natural day, for al] the wealth 


possesses. 
~»** Do not say so much, my dear Gatty. 
ol noted, from experience, that no 
m faney can conceive what a woman 
do in cases of marriage. Believe me, 


e seen things that I deemed more 
; come to pass.’ 

very thought of such an event 

ie, is enough to kill me,’ re- 

* I would rather suffer the 


“*T say again hold there,’ said Mrs 
Johnson. ‘ Believe me, you said 


annals. of duelling.’ 7 
“¢ It is for these that I hate “him still 
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the more,’ returned: she. .‘ What right 
had such a savage as he to lift his hand 
against a real gentleman? The boon! 
The ruffian! Would that M‘Ion had shot 
him the body r » Fs 
-. At last M‘Ion conceiving that Gatty 
hates him, a -enmmopr oe wn to 
marry cousin Cherry. And, upon our 
souls, had we been offered cuahalim, 
some thirty years ago, Cherry should 
have been the girl for our money.. Mr 
Hogg describes with great power the 
delighted gratitude of this warm- 
hearted creature towards M‘Ion for 
condescending to love her ; and ala 
though some‘ may think her ptattle 
to be~ tedious, it ‘is really very inno 
cent and piquante. But no sooner 
does Gatty, who had gone home’ to 
Bellsburnfoot, hear of the intends 
ed nuptials, than she takes a pain in 
her stomach, and goes to bed. ‘What 
is to be done now? Why, Mrs Bell, 
a fanning old fox of a mother, con- 
trives, along with Mrs Johnson, the 
nurse, to cheat C out of the Celt 
by their united machinations. M‘Ion 
confesses to Cherry that he longs for 
other fruit ; she magnanimously gives 
him up to Gatty ; and after os 
out the light of the honey-moon, whic 
oa higee i been her owns she = 
poor thing, of a broken heart. This 
catastrophe is described with very 
considerable pathos ; although the de- 
scription now and then is disfigured 
‘by such a absurd and unmean- 
ing words, and also by expressions, 80 
totally the very reverse of what the ho- 
nest S erd interided to use, that it 
is more than endugh to cause laughter 
in a field of four-year-olds. 
being now out of the way, 

M‘Ton and his Gatty might be hap- 
py. Nosuch thing. Gatty becomes 
mopish and pious, and is seized with 
a belief that at a certain hour of a 
certain morning, she shall surely die. 
All her fears, and all the anxieties of 
her husband and parents, are deseri- 
bed with great prolixity, but with 
little effect. At last it would seem 
that she is dead, at the very hour of 
her foreboding. This is an old story, 
eaag ny high i made impres- 
sive igh imagination. In 
the Shepherd's verses there are occa- 
sional touches of good superstition ; but 
his prose is good only on subjects of a 
very homely or nature. 

Gatty, however, is not dead. We 
extract a long passage, not without 





bow with humble submission to the awards 
of the Most High. » While in the midst 
of his vehement and unrestrained suppli- 
eation, behold the corpse sat up in the 
bed in one moment! The body sprung up 
with a power resembling that produced 
by electricity. It did not rise up like one 
wakening out of a sleep, but with a jerk 
so violent that it struck the old man on 


at seeing. ‘the accomplishment of their 
frantic petitions. . At length M‘Ion had 

presence of mind to unbind the nap- 
kin from the face. But what a face was 
there exhibited ! It was a face of death 
stijl,;.but that was not all. The most 
extraordinary circumstance was, that there 
was not, in one feature, the slightest re- 


into death.. It was 
countenance of an 
ere large and rolled in 


3 for though the body 
seetned to: have life, it was altogether an 
unnatural life; or rather, the frame seemi- 
ed as if agitated by some demon that 
knew not how to exercise or act upon any 
one of the human powers or faculties. 
The women shrieked, and both of them fell 
into fits on the floor. M‘lon stood lean- 
ing against a bed-post, shading his face 
with his hand, and uttering groans so pro- 
longed, and in a voice so hollow and 
tremulous, that it was frightful to hear 
him ;.in-all that terrible seene there was 
nothing so truly awful as these cries of 
the distracted husband, for cries they cer- 
tainly were, rather than ‘groans, though 
modulated in the’same manner. To have 
heard these cries alone from an adjoin- 
ing apartment, would almost have been 
enough tohave put any ordinary person out 
of their right mind. Daniel, when her faee 
was first exposed to view, staggered back- 
ward like one stunned; until he came:to 
a seat beside the entrance door, on which 
he sunk down, still keeping his eyes fixed 
on the animated corpse. He was the first 
to utter words, which were these :—“ Oh! 
sirs, it’s no her! It’s noher! It’s. no her! 
They hae jooten my bairn .be changed. 
Oh God, forgie us! What's to come:o” 
us a’ now wi’ that being?” 

“ Death would now ‘have been: sale 
come visitor indeed, and would’ have re- 
lieved the 'tansilp fpate a no be 


dy; pe the creaturesat 

writhing, using contortions ) 

and feature that were truly tel JN 
one knew what to do or say; but as’ 
were all together in the same x 

they clung together, and nei s 
divine nor physician, unwilling 


pecan tere 

‘* Mrs Bell was the 
much courage as again to 
this ghastly automaton, mee ah 
and dignity of spirit moved her to, 
though in a half-stupified state. ‘ You see 
what you have brought us to by your. 


sanctified rhapsodies,’ said she. ‘This is 


the just hand of Heaven. There is no 
doubt, however, that it is the body of my 
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hreast.| Never tell me that that's the face 


it decently on the bed, but felt 
as if it were endowed with unnatural 
force, for it resisted her pressure, and re- 
bounded upwards. It also lifted its hand 
as if with intent to put away her arm, but 
could. not come in contact with it. It was 


Of that family during this period of hideous 
tioned to 


These were no doubt propor- 
their various capacities and feel- 
ings; bat there is as little doubt that 
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ting meat or drink, nor did she seem af- 
fected by any external object, save ‘by 
M‘Ion’s entrance inte the room. On such 
occasions, she always started, and uttered 
a loud and unintelligible noise, like some- 
thing between laughing and anger; but 
the sound soon subsided, and generally 
died away with a feeble laugh, or some- 
times with an articulation that sounded 
like ‘ No-no-no!’ 

- * All this time no servant or stranger 
had been suffered to enter that chamber ; 
and, on the third day, they agreed to raise 
up this helpless creature, and endeavour 
to supply nature with some nourishment, 
They did so; and now, inured to an in. - 
tensity of feeling that almost rendered 
them desperate, they were enabled to in- 
spect the features, and all the bodily or- 
gans, with the most minute exactness. 
The countenance had settled into some- 
thing like the appearance of human life; 
that is; it was not so thoroughly the 
face of a dead person as when it, was 
at first reanimated ; the lips had resumed 
a faint dye of red, and there weze some 
slight veins on the cheeks, where the 
roses had before blossomed in such beau~- 
ty and such perfection. Still it was a face 
without the least gleam of mind—a face 
of mere idiotism, in the very lowest state 
of debasement ; and not in one lineament 
eould they find out the smallest resem- 
blance between that face, and hers that 
had so lately been the intelligent and the 
lovely Agatha Bell. _M‘Ion studied both 
the contour and profile with the most 
particular care, thinking that these must 
have remained the same; but in neither 
could the slightest likeness be found out. 
They combed her beautiful exuberance of 
hair, changed her grave-clothes for others 
more seemly, and asked her many kind 
questions, all of which were either uii- 
heard or disregarded. She swallowed the 
meat and drink with which they fed her 
with great eagerness, but yet she madé 
no motion fer any more than was prof- 
fered to her.. The entrance of M‘Ion in- 
to the room continued to affect her vio- 
lently, and nothing else besides ; and the 
longer his absenee had been, the more 
powerful his impression on her frame, as 
well as on her voice and tongue,—for 
that incident alone moved’ her to utter- 
ance. - 

“It would be oppressive and disgust- 
ing farther to continue the description of 
such a degradation of our nature,—all the 
more benign faculties of the soul revolt 
from the contemplation of such an ob- 











posery of her sad distemaper, and the 
book ends ha 2 Mesa and ve is Love,’ 
oe a os Shepherd of 
ow, James 
and would-be author of the 
Chaldee Manuscript, and of the mur- 
der of Begbie, this style of thinking 
and poe age will not by any. means 
pag? Soy pot to boil, as we wish it to 
public taste is not very re« 
fined, not over-delicate ; but there 
are things innumerable in these three 
volumes, which the public will not 
bolt.. You have no intention to be an 
immoral writer, and we acquit you of 
that ; but you have an intention to 
= a most unmannerly writer, and ue 
Se 
ou think you are she 
pd we of human nature, in ng your 
your ‘coarse a oe) and that you 
are another Shakespeare. But con- 
sider that a writer may be indelicate, 
coarse, gross, even beastly, and yet not 
at all Ratio. have vor such 
vulgarity objected to even in 
and it is me thought readable j 


broad laugh on your honest countes: 
nance has been exti But 
you know little or of the real 
powers and capacities of 
ond would fain be the fine gentleman, 
the painter of manners, and the 
sector of hearts. thot oukonome 
in this world. Your book will sell; 
we know that, else we never had in-' 
dited the good matter of this article. 
But only take our advice, and : 
books to come will youa 
Laird. So let us see you at 
or ae ne 
you im the’'way 
hand a Hui fr our ek 


— 


ch ae 


ry 
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THE WEST INDIAN CONTROVERSY. 


_ Tene are few things we have been ing, 
accustomed to regard with greater sus~ 
piaing, Sham ivan sua apeenen-oa leet 
omnek hich is eo frequent kell 

W. 

up as.a distinguishing ty ote: and 
glory of our tine. Thee The great objection 
to all is, the total irr ibili- 
a Feds tae If they do 

it is well; but if they do evil, 

is no redress. Everybody is a- 
ware, that what as the act.of 
such or such a ty, institution, or 
association, is. in ruth the act of one, 
two, or more busy individuals. Ev 
body knows. that the Ro Duke ym 
the chair is as innocent of any under- 


standing about the objects of the meet- 


4; 


as his coach-horse. srenidl 


kaows that the old ladies whose tens 
and twenties of guineas a in the 
list, are of com- 


AD Re pe oN ere 
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vwho subseribe for it, under- 
whatever about it. The 


i us 
wus fed, errs—if it libels you or me 


its its agitations fill 
or ape ~oathed rational far for our aves, 
Spy came pte gd 
use , 
; or what avails 


letters of the 


however, be it from us to at- 
iously any bad intentions to 

ps a ae — 
establishing supporting e 

of these institutions. 

iberate evil intention that 

wé dream of ascribing to them—it is 
the mere evil of dulness—the sin of 
nafrow views and violent prejudices— 
the exaltation of shallow brains—the 
he paparseeeelr nets 
any capaci 

a the y ex 


Uf 
1 


ions, and, above all, publications, 
that very extensive and very for- 
association of names and pur- 


[Oect. 


ought to characterize men who dash 
on. adventures. such as theirs—Men 
who volunteer to manage the concerns, 
and some San eS tre con- 
cerns, too i t and enlighten- 
ed empire ? Are these “fine bodied” 
(as Dr Chalmers would call them) the 
sort of people ‘to ride the whirlwind 
and direct the storm of polity?—No 
—no. They have totally mistaken the 
matter ; we and education. -_ 
qualified them for vestry meetings 

tavern dinners. The a high 

“ ultra crepidam,” and it is high time 
has, retreat again to their own 


What insane ambition is this that 
itates these worthy philanthropists ? 
2D is it that i oe See 
with everything? — is it that they 
neglect the Strand, and its myriads of 
street-walkers, to sigh over the “ li- 
centiousness” of Barbadoes? Why, 
within smell of St Giles’s, do they 
howl about the degradation of the 
children of Ham? Havethey no bowels 
for the tread-mill ? Have they no sym- 
pathies for Smithfield? No horror 
for the hulks? Are not the Irish still 
fed on watery potatoes, and the Latin 
Bible? Do not peat-reek and crowdie 
still load the atmosphere of the High- 
land cabin, and mock the stomachs of 
its unfortunate inhabitants ? 
The subject is truly one of the d 
est gravity—the consequences to 
apprehended from this craze are most 
eppalling ; and yet, when one looks to 
men rather than the thing, it is 
really a matterof no inconsiderable 
difficulty to adopt any other tone than 
one which may easily be mistaken for 
that of levity. We are conscious of 
this, however, and we are not uncon- 
scious van another line must be a- 
dopted, if any serious is to be 
done ; and * shall Econ do our 
best endeavour to keep our eyes fixed 
rather on the magnitude, the tremen- 
dovs magnitude, of the danger, the 
existence of which few can be so blind 
as not to see, than on the benevolent 


‘ imbecility of the individuals in whose 


proceedings (unless they be speedil 
and effectually checked). this peril Q 
involved. 

There is no need, surely, that we 
should say 6ne word in explanation of 


' ourviews wvespes: Ser great question 


- of the abolition of 


slave trade. We 
feel—and we demand it as our right, 
that we shall be believed to the very 
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we. tay thie—we feel as 
ei event as any 
to do. 


mpathize most warmly with us 
pons matter, may as yet be pre- 
pared for accom us. In one 
word, we conceive that the English 
Government ought to declare the traf- 
fic'in slaves ie we 
are we to be told 
tuous, confessedly virtuous, ia in 
this world, w: the Government of 


red to do, and which ours dares not 
set its face to? We cannot suffer this 
chimera to stand unrebu- 
before us. We demand of the Mi- 
nisters aaa, the pride as well 
as the benevo: of the English spi- 
rit. We laugh to see Mr Canning and 
Lord Li 1 subscribing their ten 
guineas a-piece to the African Institu- 
tion—an institution which has, or 
t to have, nothing at all to do 
the polity of this great nation. 
Wa tniiie tx os Sins Sony the bape 
port of their names even to this ex- 
tent, to an Association which dares to 
meddle with things so totally beyond 
its province. If these statesmen are 
sincere enemies, as who -_ eae -— 
are, to everything in the 
sldve trae; laf th them say so wit in the 
walls of Parliament, not in the Appen- 
dix to Mr Wilberforce’s pamphlet.— 
Let them say boldly, Is it the sense of 
the British te, that such or such 
py ser oe to be done—Ay, or no? 
for the answer. But let not 
THEM at least countenance this system 
of i ible Parliaments, without 
the of the ible place. Let 
not THEM com the acter of 
- aaa with which they are invest~ 
and, through that, the character of 
a nation by which they are trusted. 
Let others speak, if they will. It be- 
comes these men, and such as these, 
to remember, that in their case, - 
ification never is, at least never should 
- be, the end, but the mean—that their 
own dignity, and, above all, that the 


saadoy the empire whose first ser- 
are, requires at their hands 
y very different from the 
conduct in which ivate individuals 
may yong f : ind Let 
others speak, if they will, in taverns 


* 


these men are 
always have action at its 
fectual action, national 
to hesngh of sp, a 


payer aive Me a berncrar nse 
a little more careful than he has been, 
in regard to the maintenance of some 

eee Se ae 
specting this great portant ques~’ 
tion of policy. "When we turn to the 
African Institution, what do we see? 


bible pratt py mew * Re~ 
” Statements,” 


Pviews wae 
Sing Rr ts me ge what not, 


anata 
a cal unlit shpundiog in incolenes 
narration of facts, and teeming with 
diatribes pa most and the fox 
eelings of distrust which necessarily 


individuals, in whom alone the whole of 
good, onthe Seen pene 
ing, w iy t 
SE 
enough to satisfy us, that these well- 
a treading 


cee We meh 


cab oo manerain end of any one of 
their Rerorts ;—and there, at the 
jalan pmnbinteregen on 








these rash men are enabled to do what 
requires the utmost exertion of his 
parliamentary eloquence and autho- 
rity, and that of his colleagues, to 


counteract and keep within any tole- 
rable limits. Such is, really and sim- 
ply, the true state of the case; and 
wecertainly havea great deal too much 
respect for the character of this pre- 


Fye 
Fee 
AL 

i 

iT 

i, 

re 


ands that Stavery is, 
its. ce, a bad thing. It is ad- 
i all hands that the abolition 
ve trade confers honour on 
of British legislation. That 
followed up by the registry 
enactments (of which it is un red 
to say-anything more at present 
in spite of all the insinuations of the 
Association agitators, put an 
tely and effectually put an 
to introduction of new slaves 
from Africa into the British West In- 
dian colonies. Mr Wilberforce and 
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thoritative their organ, 
Christian Onserver.” We say that it is 
proved to the satisfaction of the wédrld, 


series of counter-resolutions, proposed 


Mr Canning, were unanimously 
the House of Commons. 
These tions embody an admis+ 
sion, as large and full as any human 
being can desire, that the condition of 
slavery is an evil. They embody also 
the solemn belief of the British House 
of Commons, that the existence of this 
condition cannot be done away with in 
the West Indian colonies of this em- 
pire, under any circumstances, or by 
jo 2 oman’ means, than those of a most 
iberate, gradual, and sober charac 
ter. And, to conelude, the circum- 
stances under which these resolutions 
were brought forward, and under 
which they were unanimously adopt+ 
ed by Parliament, render it absolute- 
ly impossible for amy sane man to de- 
ny that the British Ministry has given 
its most solemn pledge to the British 
Legislature, that everything which Go- 
vernment can do, will be done for the 
gradual improvement of the condition 
of the slaves—for the gradually bring- 
ing of them into that state wherein 
freedom may be beneficially a 
on ue regard being . 
careful ions, moral, political, 
and economical, to the bringing of these 
colonies at large, and ——- con- 
nected with them, into such a state as 
may admit of that change being effect~ 
ed, without the infliction of patrimo- _ 
nial injury upon those who possess 
property—vested under the eye, the 
patronage, and the protection of the — 
Crown and Parliament of England—~in 
the soil and shipping of these ancient 
of this em- 


and valuable appen 


This is the.state in which the con- 
“H . 














act‘in which it von- 
cluded. And what has ha: since? 
In:the course of the debate, the differ- 
ent reports of the African Institu- 
tion were continually quoted by the 
speakers on Mr Buxton's side. The 
speech of Mr Wilberforee was almost 
a literal copy of a pamphlet which had 
been published shortly before, under 
the patronage of the African 
oe The African mney preiee 
peared there in the 

sons cone at 4 Wilberforce and his c \ju- 
tors. They came as its representatives 
and advocates—and mouth pieces. 
ay came, and they went away—if 
retested and or faith in their 

—and good reason tain 


But + gine has happened since ?>— 
Why, the African Institution could 
searcely with any face come forward 
again.—That institution could scarce- 
ly stir immediately after its great 
leaders and organs had professed them- 
selves to be satisfied. The treaty had 
been signed and sealed, and could not 
be with any decency broken at once, vi- 
sibly and openly broken, ere any time 
whatever om been creas to a 
nistry for shewing by what means they 
designed to redeem the solemn pledge 
they had so recently and so generous- 
mt No—but there is another 

—another Institution—another 
tion, which had not been 
brought so tly forward in 
that debate, or in the pamphlets by 
which the public mind was so elabo- 
rately prepared for its occurrence. 
“There was still the “ Socie ay a 
iver mpm Slavery’ NF Fr ne 
not been com’ 
been co ciaendir wee meen An 
was still free to speak to publish. 


It hag done so. ee Dader its patron- - 


, & new tribe of lets has been, 
fra month to ped aes pater upon 
‘the public. In these productions all 
the same blunders ae reiterated in 
almost the same words—in them all 
the same inflamma cant a been 
~dealed out again in new shapes, 
- and with, we blush to 2 k it, fifty 
new: ex rations.—. who are the 
people preside over this Second 


Vor. XIV. 


? ‘Uno avulse non deficit * 


> 


are, in other words, ioe rwo dimesees 


names for the same thing. Now these 
great characters have done a 
fact is clear, certain, undispu 
indisputable, that they have 


this insyner.” Beaten down in 


Z 


a 
ra 


able S nest that pr 
could do no ae submit with a 
good grace at the moment. ‘They did 


submit—the pledge 
cepted. It was offered rete 
Sy aioe aantas'auad Gay ea ache 
rear rn re and it was ac- 
cepted ‘by these men in their own 
names ; and, if there was any 


everybody knew and knows never had 
any existence, except in their persons 


With this pl in their pockets 
they took idepiatece te the. 
House of Commons ; ads piaa die 
wna Rept oa oy aa 


published b their « Soci 
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ting is ; 
we have not disdained to say a few 
upon. it, The truth is, that 
TRUTH is becoming a matter of the 


extremest rarity in anything like the 

i ion of anything like a public 
question. By truth, we mean the boid- 
ness 


of truth—the courage to speak 
manfully “‘ the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but thetruth.” Look, now, 
at that most interesting debate in the 
House of Commons, of which we have 
i just look at it—read it 


ing, Mr Baring, and many 
more men of enlightened minds, of li- 
beral knowledge, of rational conduct, 
opposed ms at ef people whom we 
most ow regard as 
a set of ams ad imbecile, vain and 
restless (however well-intentioned and 
weeaemeiplen) nengenny-e0 many 
iving i umbug. But 
does anybody dare to hint this >—No, 
subject is argued with a 
grave face, the desired end is cle- 
verly accomplished. But does. an 
one venture to clothe that end whi 
every one understands, in plain, intelli- 
gible words ?>—No, truly. The real 
eeling of the re oe wr taal 
ning in pa ,weall perfectly know, 
was this:—Hereisasubjeetof the great- 
est consequence—here is a subject fit 
to exercise the intellect of the greatest 
and wisest of men—here is a subject 
deserving and demanding the closest 
and most serious attention of the first 
minds in England. This subject a set 
of dreaming enthusiasts have taken 
into their hands ; and, if we do not take 
it out of their hands, they run a great 
risk of ruining, by means of their fol- 
ly, one of the chief supports.of the 
commercial wealth of England. We 
must take it out of the hands of these 
Wilberforces and. Buxtons, or they 
will ruin the whole body of West In- 
dian proprietors—they will convert a 
body of slayes, who are not suffering 
anything like the hundredth, the thou- 
sandth part of that misery which these 
people delight in describing—a set of 
slaves, who, in point. of fact, are, in 


[Oect. 


very many apr os better off than the 
poor peasan our own country— 
they will convert these at once into 
a set of lawless banditti, revelling in 
blood.—In doing this, they will ab- 
solutely ruin the fortunes, and, in all 
probability, endanger, to a fearful ex- 
tent, the lives of our brothers and kins- 
men, the loyal subjects of this empire, 
and entitled to all the protection of this 
government. They will produce such 
a work of desolation as their limited 
imaginations are inadequate to form 
even the most distant notion of ;—and 
they will do all this, because they are 
foolish, weak, well-meaning, vain crea~ 
tures themselyes ; and because they 
are unwittingly made the tools of a set 
of deeper and more designing persons, 
who take ial care to keep out of 
sight at present, but whose motives and 
influence we are most thoroughly 
aware of. We must take this subject 
out of the hands of these men, and 
THESE ARE OUR REASONS. 

Such, if this had been an age of 
openness, and real above-board pro- 
ceeding, would have been the language 
-—as every rational man is quite con- 
vinced it was the feeling—of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. But no ; this is not 
the way things must be managed in 
these days. Wilberforce, Buxton, and 
the rest of them, must be borne gently 
in hand. If we spoke the fair, simple 
truth about them, we should perhaps 
run a risk of throwing them into the 
hands of the Whigs. The Whigs de- 
sire nothing but a handle for creating 
confusion. Give them an opportunity 
of making a few grand flowery pease 
about liberty, and they will read, with- 
out one shudder, the narrative of a 
whole golony bathed in blood and fire, 
over their chocolate the next morning. 
All this we are perfectly aware of ; 
nay, more—we well know that every 
sane man in these islands knows quite 
well that we are thoroughly aware of 
all this ; but yet, we cannot venture to 
beard the humbug spirit of the age— 
we must not speak out—we must deal 
in round-abouts—we must submit to 
flatter these imbeciles— we are setting 
our faces to a toil, of which these peo- 
ple are incapable of estimating either 
the importance or the extent—we are 
about to do what we feel to be our 
duty, and a duty our hearts will re- 
joice in. performing, cost what pain it 
may to us— we are setting our faces to 
this great toil—we are entering upon 
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this great we ae a freed our 
country from danger of a forei 
oke, and it is now our desire oak en 
that our future years may be 
destined to be spent in the not less no- 
ble ps a4 pacrge’ pogattion. This 
isa anda greatone, of the great, 
the arduous, the ill-paid toil towhich 
= _ set = and-our hearts ; 
age of open sincerity in poli- 
ical procedure is by. It-is our 
duty and our desire to do what is right ; 
but it is our necessity to keep terms 
with folly in the midst of wi ‘ 
We confess it is-not without sorrow 
and humiliation we take such a view 
of such matters, and such men ; but 
we cannot alter that. which we see. 
Our voice, at least, shall be open. We 
have no need to court the forbearance 
of those we despise. There is still 
one corner where truth may and shall 
be spoken. And well do we know, that 
whenever there is the courage to 
the truth, there is no fear but there 
will be pan of ears to listen, and 
plenty of consciences to acknowledge. 
Our object. 1s the truth, and no- 
ing but the truth; and we shall 
the truth on: both sides of the 
question. On both sides of the con- 
troversy, there has been a very great 
- nes. we: Sp nee eos 
ve t most unfairly in accepti 
the pledge of his Majesty's Geren 
ment, and then continuing to 
and act as if there had been no coun- 
ter-pledge given by themselves—no 
pl to be silent spectators for a time 
at least—no pledge to allow the Go- 
vernment a free stage for experiment, 
and for exertion—no pledge, the mat~ 
ter being solemnly delivered up by 
Parliament into the hands of high and 
responsible ns, to have done with 
all the meddling of these unresponsible 
associations, until there had been time 
and opportunity for the Government 
to.let it be seen whether or not they 
really were in earnest in the part which 
they had acted in the conduct and at 
the conclusion of that memorable de- 


se oe the Wilberforcian. 
body have: ved themselves in a 
manner which we have freely confessed. 
ourselvesunable to reconcile with any. 


ho and manly standard of 
ng action. But, on the other 
reaiieks pot ie ri . 

to part contro- 
versy, which it is.certainly their own 
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are accused loudly by the violent de~ 
claimers on the side of the dis~ - 
pute, of having disclaimed, in their 
management of the abolition question, 
and in every stage of it, any intention 
of disturbing the condition of slavery, 
as existing in the West Indies. = — 
- Now, here we must at once 

their part. Be it so, that their lan- 
guage as to this matter, was, on some 
occasions, more vague and incorrect 
than it should have been —we are not 
prepared to say, that such was the 
case, but. let it be granted for a mo- 
ment that it was so—Still we contend, 


there could never haye been, among 


men capable of any degree of thought 
er reflection, the least doubt but 
these men attacked the slave trade, 
first, for its own hideous iarities, 
and secondly, but not less earnestly, as 
a part of the system from which the ex- 
istence of sueh'a thing as slavery.had 
come to be recognized within = es 
of the colonial possessions of the Eng- 
lish crown. Whatever they said, or 
did not say, nobody but avery th t~ 
less person i could ever have 
been blind to this. If the slave trade 
was an abomination, it always follow- 
ed as the clearest of consequences, that 
the existence of slavery was an evil. 
We confess, that.till we saw some 
of the recent pamphlets, we should 
scarcely have i ed it possible that 
id have been 


tothe accusation with 
all the — which the contemplation’ 
of visible injustice, in regard to a mat~' 
ter of so grave and serious importance, 
was well calculated to inspire in im- 


of the personal cotiduct of Mr Wilber- 
force and his hn ‘the — is 
now comprized-within a no 
very formidable dimensio he ae Can- 


ning, in the speech which introduced 
the resolutions adopted by the House . 
of Commons, pledged the government, 
as far as amy government can pledge 
—_ preetatinn Brr eB 
endeavouring ‘to do-away with’ those 
most prominent features of hardship _ 
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as to permit the exclusive devotion of 
the Sabbath-day to the exercises of re- 


in cases where the lives 

ies of the whites are in- 
volved, Mr Canning frankly confessed 
that he had not been able to see his 
way through all the inherent difficul- 
ties of that matter ; but he as frankly 
avowed: the strong tendency of his 
mind to believe, that, upon more ma- 
ture consideration, some practicable 
tls might be a con 

t en upon. In 

to the of bequest, he brought 
out the very tiful idea of making 
this a reward consequent upon en- 
trance into the iage state, accord- 
ing to the solemn institutions of Chris- 


ity. In a word, the government 
itcisibdamte te de inoemone ant 
deavours for the removal of the most 
black and t features of this in 
itself evil condition ; and—which is a 
matter of the very highest importance, 
although y but little attend- 
ed to by the worthy but rash men of 
whom so much has been said—his 
ere government possesses the 
means experiments as to 
this matter, with far greater hope of 
success, and y success too, than 
even the Legi of England could 
possibly attain. For there are several 
islands in the West Indies entirely 
free from any control of inci 
assemblies, &c.—a’ to the 
‘Crown, and nothing more. It is there, 
as Mr Canning, of course, took occa- 
sion to hint, that the government will 
make its first i There it 


[Oet. 


and the t that is success» 
ounaeee rg camer hia a 

ce ing met by any v 
considerable difficulties hn it A | 
posed for repetition elsewhere. 

On every account, therefore, we are 
most anxious that Mr Wilberforce and 
his associations would be persuaded to 

The fact cannot be denied, that 
the Ministry have within the last few 
years done enough to entitle them to 
the same respect as internal reformers, 
which their conduct of the war of re- 
volution so raay tr oe | fixed upon 
them as defenders from foreign aggres- 
sion. If these men are not to be trust- 
ed, where are we—to wliom can we 
look ? If we have not faith enough to 
give them “ ample room and scope 
enough” for a work which they pledge 
themselves to go through with, to what 
quarter are we to turn ourselves? The 
prominent agitators of the emancipa- 
tion question are not statesmen at all 
—and they that at least wish to lurk 
behind, are, as we shall shortly have 
occasion to see, persons whose past his- 
tory has been but little calculated to 
create any feelings other than those of 
distrust—distrust moral—distrust po- 
liticalj—distrust religious—total and 
deep distrust. 

In the meantime, it is very gratify- 
ing to learn, upon authority, which a 
few sneering paragraphs in the last 
—— of the Mitigation Society 

ve little chance of discrediting, that, 
in point of fact, it is utterly false that 
no improvements have been already 
introduced into the condition of the 
West Indian Negroes. That very rash 
and ill-ju production, “The A 
peal” which Mr Wilberforce publish. 
ed in the beginning of this year, has 
called into the field a highly respect- 
able and most zealous cl of 
the name of Bridges,* who long 
been resident in Jamaica, and who 
necessarily, from the character of his 
office, has had the very best means of 
making himself acquainted with the 
real state of the negro population of 
that great island. This gentleman’s 
letter a to have excited feelings 
of no pleasurable nature in a certain 
quarter—and no wonder ; for, in truth, 
Mr Bridges, churchman though he be, - 
seems to be far more than a match for 
the church-despising institutionists 





and Co., London. 1 


@ A: Voice from Jamaica ; in reply to William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. By'the Rev. 
cian 823. : : 


‘George Wilson Bridges, B. A. 
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whom he has been induced to 


<apesels ix gomeadyn 2 oie. 
in in a 

does him honour—a sprinkling of La- 
tin quotations, rather of the tritest or- 


- der, may indeed throw rather a ludi- 
crous air over some passages ; but, on 
the whole, the production is evident] 
« philantisopit. But this philanthve 
a i ut this philanthro- 

ist has really lived in the West In- 
ies. Hear in what language he ven- 


tures to address the Honourable Mem- 
ber for Bramber:— 


S* You, sir, have never been in the West 
Indies ; you have never viewed the habits 
of by life in its indigenous state ; nor 
ever communication with that people, 
other than what you may have obtained 
from some casual intercourse with a few 
individuals in London, who have visited 
you as their avowed protector, and the 
ready listener to their tales of woe; yet you 
conceive your knowledge of their character 
to be perfect. As perfect, sir, as is that 
you would form of the English peasant, 
Srom the artful tale of a wandering street- 
beggar at your door. 

*¢ Allow then one who has profited by 
all those opportunities which you want, one 
whose professional duties induce an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the negro character 
in its progressive stages of improvement ; 
one who is equally anxious as yourself to 
see the negroes raised to the rank which 
all Christians should be first rendered com- 

¢ to sustain, to tell you that you are 

y in error throughout ;—that, in fact, 
you know little of their actual state; and 
that if your views of the case are founded 
on the statements detailed in your * Ap- 
peal,” they are as inaccurate and 


mature, as the information you have ob- 
tained is false.” 

And again— 

** Las Cases, the philanthropist, 


whose labours were, for fifty years, exclu- 
sively directed to the melioration of slavery 
in the West Indies, before he bpm to 

his fellow-coun en with cruelty, 
beer of repeated vo phen the Atlantic, 
to inform himself earrectly on the subject 
of their actual condition ; unwilling, from 
hearsay evidence only, to cast imputations 
upon men who pet might not deserve 
them ; and thinking it not too much to sa- 
crifice a life of ease and opulence to effect 
strict justice in the cause he undertook, 
His equity, and his infpartial labours, 
though not crowned with all the success 
they so richly merited, yet obtained for him 
the gratifying title of ‘ Protector of the In- 
dians ;’ a meed of honourable fame which 
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benevolent-exertions in the cause of justice 
$ 


a 
E 
| 


a race of people four theu miles from 
you ; and in.igfeanetion: of.Mite eemed 


affairs than he can haveenjoyed, thinks 
visoel doiesiass aanhaaierimatne 
w character as a philan 

had once, as he himself tells us, been 
accustomed to entertain an almost su< 


discussions that have taken place, at 
the back of all this voluminous paper 
war, in the teeth of all this array of 
Associationsand Institutions, is at least 


one thing 


this : that Mr Canning ought to_begi 
his career with sending out some 
sensible, impartial, and we! 
areal body of inf comding 
a information regardi 
the ecvaal catatn of the West Indian 
be desis well, dr wisely arveletealigs 
be , or wisely, or Fi 
on Saeco Meeaees 
0 to build upon. And it cers 
tainly does strike us cami remark~ 
ing, that, while y season 
brings so many Tours, descriptive 
foreign countries with which we —— 
— speaking, nothing to 
we have no xn book of travels 
in the West Indian islands. If 
one man of common observation 
go out for a year, and give us, at the 
end of that time, a plain unvarnished © 
diary of his residence, we should know 
more of these regions, and of the real 
condition of their inhabitants, than we 
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shall do fifty, ay, a hundred years 
henes, if we have nothing to look t 


t the vamped-up ex parte statements 
of the appendices of institution and 
jociation reports. This hint we drop 
—and stop there for the present. His 
Majesty’s government have sent out, 
commissioners to inspect Botany Bay 
—how infinitely more necessary is it 
to send out for sound semrengee = 
cerning those great colonies, in 
soil, commerce, and shipping of which, 
it is probably much within the mark 
to.say, that Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
MILLIONS STERLING of British capital 
are invested ! 

In the present inadequate state of 
information which surrounds and in- 
cludes us, there are two circumstances 
which certainly have always weighed 
very strongly upon our minds when 
considering these matters, and the op~ 

ite 


points of view in which the — 
Biting i t them. T 
first howe is the paucity, after all, 
the extreme paucity, of instances of 
actual cruelty and oppression, which 


Mr Wilberforce and his friends have 
been able to bring home to the plant- 
ers. In spite of all the books they have 


- written, their facts are amazingly few. 
—the same stories are endlessly re- 
peated, which certainly argues no 
wealth of stories; and, what is still 
more nes the far greater pro- 

i the stories are of very old 
te: We have quotations from Bar- 
badoes of one hundred and fifty years 
standing, and of long since obsolete 
statutes and enactments everywhere. 
And the instances of anything like 
modern, not to say contemporary atro« 
city, are so few, that they have been 
inted en masse fifty times over in 
the space of half a dozen pages. Now, 
what a contrast is here to the over- 
whelming richness of detail which 
these same men upon the in- 
dignant world, when their object was 
the abolition of the African trade in 
slaves! Their diligence, in both in- 
stances, has been nar ep “9 
—how different, how prodigiousl 
ferent, the result! And then what a 
mass of evidence is there on the other 
side of the question ! how many affect- 
ing stories of negro attachment have 
we not all of us met with ! how strange 
is the contradiction between the two 
ties! Hear once more the Reverend 
Rector of Manchester, Jamaica—(he 
is addressing Mr Wilberforce, as be-~ 
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aah’, humerous * nuge cas 
nore,’ $a your feelings are shock. 
ed by hearing ¢ some of the partisans of the 
West Indies have eet yes assertion, 
that these poor degraded beings, the negre 
slaves, are as well, or even better off than 
our British peasantry.’ P. 45. Now, sir, 
if a constant supply of all the necessaries 
of life; the best advice and assistance in 
sickness ; perfect reliance on the future 
support of themselves and children ; if 
warm houses, freedom from ail restraint 
during fourteen hours of relaxation out of 
every twenty-four, with a proportion of la- 
bour incalculably inferior to that of our 
own English workmen, whose o’er-wearied 
slumbers are too often broken by the agoni- 
zing thoughts of the tuture, or by vain at- 
tempts to sooth the heart-rending cries of 
their hungry helpless children ; if these are 
blessings which can elevate the one above 
the other, so far the comparison is infinite- 
ly in favour of our West Indian labourers. 
And without intending to render the Eng. 
lish t discontented with his condi- 
tion, I will add the important truth, that 
the advantages I have enumerated as pos- 
sessed by the negro, ARE HIS OWN BY 
Law ; he claims them as his right, and 
holds them by a far more noble tenure, of 
which he is fully aware, than the British 
labourer holds the parish pittance, that ra- 
ther prolongs his misery, than relieves his 
wants. And for this reason, that the ne- 
either has already paid, or is now pay- 
ing his master, with his labour, for the 
comforts which that master is com 
by law to allow him ; he therefore receives 
his allowance with a feeling of indepen. 
dence, and as the wages of his service. 
And to prove the ample means which are 
laced within reach of the industrious slave, 
et me mention, that on an estate in the 
ish of Westmoreland, the overseer be. 
ing about to make a large purchase, was 
accosted by one of his slaves, who told him 
that he was aware of his need of money at 
that moment, that he had about four hun- 
dred pounds by him, his friend, another . 
slave, as much more, and that it was all 
much at his service to supply his immediate 
wants. With respect to enjoyments supe- 
rior to those of sense, you urge their pre- 
sent incapacity, yet you draw a comparison 
which in that respect confessedly places 
them on a level with the English peasantry. 
* Is there,’ you say, * in the whole three 
kingdoms, a parent or a husband so sordid 
or insensible, that any sum, which the rich- 
est West Indian preprietor could offer him, 
would be deemed a compensation for his 
suffering his wife or his daughter to be 
subjected to the brutal outrage of the cart- 
whip, to the wth lust of the driver, to 
the indecent, and degrading, and merciless 
unishment of a West Indian whipping.” 
P. 47. Now, sir, ‘ comparaison n'est pas 
raison ;" and, unless you allow to the ne. 
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gtoes those moral and intellectual feelings, 
which, by your applying the epithets of 
s kness and depravity you 
inly deny them,—and which, I agree 
you, they are not yet advanced far 
enough m Seer the value of,—can there 
possibly experienced by them those 
acute feelings of turpitude and ion, 
which would make the comparison hold in 
any one point ? Supposing, even for a mo- 
ment; that the inhuman picture you draw 
had any other existence than in the dis- 
ordered fancy of your own poetical vee. fod 
tion—‘ Compositum miraculi causa.’— 
Kut in thus colouring it, true or false, your 
purpose, you conceive, is sufficiently an- 
swered, by harrowing up indignant feelings 
inst treatment, which, without the 
ightest to the actual fact, you 
would attribute to the West Indian pro- 
prietor. J, sir, have served cures in the 
counties of Essex, Norfolk, and Hamp- 
shire, and in London, and wiil be bold to 
say, that I have never, during my subse- 
quent residence of seven years in this island, 
with a population of sixteen thousand ne- 
groes under my charge, witnessed such ab- 
solute misery, or such cruel abuse of autho- 
rity, as I have seen in the conduct of parish 
officers towards paupers, or in the hovel of 
the wretched husbandman, to which my 
painful professional duties have led me, in 
England.” 


Such is the lan of a gentle- 
man, whose station and opportunities 
certainly appear to give him no mean 


claims on our attention. His pamph- 
let, as we have already noticed, hes 
called forth the virulent and contemp- 
tuous abuse of the Mitigation Society’s 
penman, whoever that may be. Let 
us look at the one point in which the 
said penman con to meet him 
as to a question of facts. At page 26 
of his brochure, thus speaks the Rector 
of Manchester :— 


*¢ As to the ‘ pagan darkness’ of the ne- 
groes, their progress certainly does 
not keep pace with our anxious wishes to 
see them in that state which would make it 
safe to confide ourselves to their estimation 
of a Christian oath, nor jn that condition, 
which would render it’ advantageous to 
themselves to be trusted with the liberty of 
self-control, yet the promises of Christiani- 

ty are so far understood, and its prelimi- 
- Naryrites so ardently desired by them, that, 
during my residence in this parish, I have 

ly baptized 9413 negro slaves, many 

of whom attend church ; some have learnt 
the Lord’s Prayer, and ten commandments, 
and. a few have so far advanced, as to be 
now disseminating their little stock of reli- 
ious knowledge on the estates to which 
are attached. As I said before, 1 be- 
lieve'all my fellow-labourers here have been 
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more pw eng I expect, therefore, 
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this unanswerable fact, advanced by one, 
who is on the an actor in the deeds he 
records, and who has certainly the better 
means of forming a correct judgment on the ~ 
point at issue.” 

And at page 22 we find the following 
passage :—— 


“ In 17 of your * Appeal,’ you 
conden ied ‘hie m whi : 
appily y within my province 
to reply to, upon the authority of that cha- 
racter i 
affirmations. You state that ‘ no attempts 
have been made to introduce among them,” 
the negro slaves, ‘ the are pee 
of marriage.’ Now, sir, this I positi 
contradict by stating, that I have myself 


married one hundred and eighty-seven 


couples of negro slaves, in my own parish, 
within the last two years, all of whom were 
en by their owners to marry ; and 
that the anxious wish at present 

by them to bind themselves by this sacred 


b 
institution, we hail as one of the first-fruits , 


of the dispensation of Christian princi 

In another parish, St Thomas rine : 
I have reason to know that there have been 
three times that number married duri 
the. incumbency of the present rector, 
Trew ; and, though not ing from nu- 
merical information, I can safely affirm, 
that ioe TONNTD Of, Sang 5S puded 
maining nineteen parishes, have been 

ly active, and doubtless crowned 

same success. I therefore trust, sir, that. 
your candour will induce you to acknow-. 
ledge the untruth of what your want of 
charity towards the labours of our esta- 
blished clergy has led you blindly to as- 
sert.”” . 


Now, the writer of the Mitigation 
Dileee taeiatit te to Inateae aaa 
idges’ statement as to Baptism— 
he does take notice af his statement as 
to Marriage. And what sort of no- 
tice ? Why, this most christian eppo- 
nent, this most evangelical opponent, 
re-echoes aninsinuation of TarTimzs, 
yes, of Tuz Times! that. the im- 
mense majority of the marriages which 
this clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land tells the world he had celebrated 
“‘ within the last two years,” have been 
« got up” (that is the phrase) for 
the occasion. This is charity, this is 
pally Py. acne this is the candour 
and the decency, and, we may add, the 


h 3 f these. . ; Bridges 
my akg yr prett al 


we have little difficulty in guessing, 


beneath which I claim credit for my . 


the 
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that it will be as convincing as indig- Seibel the vidapiattinigt of tay cae’ ot hp 
nant - : . honour or emolument, 
One more ' which he reviously filled. Of course, © 
lar Rarer pri Gee Ml 
Ene sendbeitobeerved, he Mitgation Mitton of his honours a year, however, 
Society have paszed it eub silentio, a8 Seq Iaxt wecks thar this object wos effected, 
well as the conclusion to which it by express orders from his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters. This lamentable transaction was 
“TT think itis in your eleventh page that speedily followed by an enactment of our 


you quate an act of the Barbadoes legisla- 
ture, to the negro slaves, and re- 
citing that * being brutish slaves, de- 
serve not, for the baseness of their condi- 
tion, “ tried by trial of twelve 
men eir peers.’ Now your only pos- 
sible motive for raking up a Riagrecetal re. 
cord like this, which has been buried in 
merited oblivion these 135 years, must 
have been the hope that careless readers of 
a and exotic subject, might con- 
dates ; and actually be led to con- 
ceive it the opinion held, and acted upon, 
at the present day: thus calculating u 
the odium and indignation which would be 
excited: be agen our unfortunate planters, 
whose you so calmly contemplate. 
The plain narrative of an unfortunate oc- 
_eurrence which recently took place in this 
island, will most effectually confute such 
an idea, should any one be so far imposed 
as to entertain it. 

* In the autumn of 1821, a negro slave, 
of the Pan B ep mae character, was, iy 
three magistrates of the pari 
of ne, condemned to death for Te- 
turni transportation ; which pre- 
ails phtines had been humanely S 
upon him for crimes which subjected him 
to capital ishment. By some error in 
judgment, however, these three magistrates 
did not call him before a jury of twelve 
men, but merely identified his person, and 
he was hanged. The instant such an omis- 
sion was niade “known to the late Lieute- 
nant-Governor, these three magistrates 
were > di ed, deprived of 
their various appointments, and indicted by 
the Attorney-General for wilful murder. 
In all these acts of degradation was inclu- 
ded their custos, the Hon. Robert Oliver 
Vassall, a connection of your noble friend, 
Lord Holland, and a tleman of the 
most upright character and unblemished 

ity; who was, in fact, a hundred 
thiles off when this unfortunate occurrence 
took ; and was no further implicated 
than in having associated such incompetent 
magistrates. In the Spring assizes of the 
following year, the matter came to a hear- 
ing: the grand jury threw out the bill as 
it affected Mr Vassall, and another of the 


e anxiety 
with which negro life is here protected, 


local legislature, taking the power of life 
and death out of the hands of the magis- 
tracy, and placing it in those of the Go- 
vernor alone ; a salutary measure, which 
will prove, beyond controversy, that the 
planters of Jamaica have always consider- 
ed that boasted privilege of British free- 
dom, a trial by jury, to be indispensably 
applicable to the most depraved negro 

ves ; and that new laws are continually 
made for their further protection.” 


Our readers cannot, we trust, mis- 
take even for a moment our object in 
making these quotations. We are not 

ing that there is no cruelty among 
the West Indian Planters—but we are 
arguing, that the Wilberforces exag- 
te the thing—that they exaggerate 
amount, and distort the particu- 


- And this is a matter of no slender 
importance to the best interests of the 
~ megroes themselves. These Association 
le may rave as much as they will ; 
ut no sane man really believes, that 
any radical and efficient reform can 
possibly take place in the condition of 
the negroes, unless by and with the 
concurrence and the aid of the planters 
themselves. Nobody but a madman 
dreams, that the high hand can be 
resorted to here. We must reason 
with rational men, our equals, and our 
brethren ; we must not bashaw it as 
if we were working with the moral 
and intellectual refuse of our species. 
And this brings us to the second gene- 
ral remarks which we feel ourselves 
called upon to make as to this whole 
matter. It is this. We have as yet 
met with nothing to make us throw out 
of view a , the gross general 
4 ility of the statements which 
have been so mercilessly reiterated upon 
us, with the view of persuading us, 
that the West Indian Britons are in- 
Serior in every particular and moral 
Jeeling to all other classes of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty's subjects. We have 
t the sentence in italics: we wish 
it to be well looked to: we do not fear 
how much it may be scrutinized. 
9 
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‘And why ?—why, for the simplest 
oi ott 
-need whatever to our opinion 
these fellow-subjects of ours from the 
flimsy tracts, and extravagant decla- 
mations, of le we know so little 
about, as these Institutions and Asso- 
ciations. The whole surface of soci 
here at home, is. studded over wi 
men and women, who have spent great 
part of their lives in our West Indian 
colonies. Whole cities here in the 
midst of us, are occupied by le 
who have either done so, or who are 
connected. by the closest ties of blood 
and friendship with such as have done 
so. Look, for example, at Liverpool 
—look at Glasgow—look at the City 
of London. Are not these places 
crammed with West Indians >—Are 
not overfiowing with a population 
of these. men and women, who, if we 
believe Wilberforce’s ipse dizit, are 
the most perfect brutes—cannibals— 
savages—wild-beasts—so many incar- 
hations of every bad, gross, and cruel 
ape that ever sullied the. bosoms of 
Mecmites toto a 
i ble— are here—we 
see them every depts must all have 
more or less associated with them, and 
their families—We suffer our wives 
and children to mix as freely as pos- 
sible with them and with theirs—we 
dine with. them—we drink with them 
—we hear their freest sentiments.—If 
we are Christians, we sit in the same 
churches with.them—if we are Magis- 
trates, we sit on the same bench with 
them—if we are Jurymen, they are 
our fellows—we:cross them and jostle 
them at every’ turn—we live amon 
them, and die‘ among them. An 
do we know. nothing of these people ? 
—Are their true characters a mere 
blank for us ?—Do we really look upon 
ourselves as such egregious idiots, 
that we are to believe nothing about 
these people, except what we are told 
in the pam of the-African Institu- 
tion, and the Mitigation Society, who 
hold meetings, and make speeches, 
once a-year, in the City of London Ta- 
vern?—-Why, this is really some- 
thing stranger than strange—In old 
times, we had books full of Cannibals 


and Anthropophagi, and men who do 
wear their dim sawers their shoul- 


ders ; but these books always laid the 

scene of their murders at a pretty to- 

lerable distance from those who were 

to read them. Here, thanks to the 
Vou. XIV. 
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avons changé tout cela”—Here are, 
books full ‘to the brim of such mon- 
ate rubbing the elbow of every. 


€ 


_ther’s son of us—Well, and if it be so, 


sure it is nobody's fault but our own, 
if we do not see them. 

But see them we do not—No,) not 
one horn, hoof, claw, or bloody muz- 
zle—not one. It would seem, that 
Trinculo is after all right, to the 
very letter, when he says, that “ in 
England, a monster makes a Man.” 

This cry—some people will start at 
being ‘so; but it is n 
very true—was first set on foot by 
that most amiable philanthropist, Mr 
Henry Brou .. If anybody will 
Bie. e trou ie Gum, oe the long- 

orgotten. pages of his Magnum og 
“on Coloni Nags Soong thing will 
be plain enough. It was there, and 
sien ag a aieed heen ani ee 
person n a main con- 
tributor, that this wanton attack upon 
the moral character and. feelings of 
this class of our fellow-subjects, was 
first . This is a fact which no- 
body can deny; and the quarter fron 
which it originally proceeded, certfaly 
throws great weight into the scale of 
the elaborate calumny. <a 

This, however,.is.a_part. of the...2- 
ject to which we-at present cannot.af- 
ford more than a single glance in pass- 
ing. If we wished: to enter once more 
upon the — unn labour of 
exposing the Edinburgh iew, ‘we 
could, to be sure, do it here as tri- 
umphantly as we have ever had occa~ 
sion, to do in regard to any one sub- 
ject whatever. Contrast the recent 
Houeage of Brougham with 2-4 
his jutor Mr Sydney Smith, in 
far-famed attacks on the Methodist 
party in general. Contrast iaeden 


os er acai = 
friend,” (as he lately called him;,)'Mr 


Wilberforce, with the jocund Parson’s - 
diatribes, in Volumes 11th and ‘14th 
of the Edinburgh Review, about’ the 
danger of the English colonies from 
“ the dynasty of fools,” “ the ferocious 
fanatics,” &c. &c. &c. Compare i 
things, and reflect a little—just refl 
fora ingle semen’, upon the late 
rious alliance that has been struck 
tween ies so long and-so bitterly 
PI .to each other. - Reflect de va 

s—and give — to whom: 
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is due !—Turn, if it be but for 
the j Se sey oe 
lume of the Edinburgh Review (p. 


*¢ Whether all the mischief of negro li- 
berty comes at once, and falls on the sys- 
tem with an instantaneous shock, or only 


But the whole conduct of the Edin- 
burgh Review, as to this subject, has 
2 80. y sifted by a most 
able hand, that we may safely indulge 
ourselves with quoting instead of com- 
posing. It is thus that the author of, 
“Colonist’s Letters,”* (Mr M‘Queen, ) 

comments upon the extraordi 
which the tone of the Review 

has of late undergone !— 

“« Assuredly, the menaces held out by 


the Reviewer and his friends against the 
white ion, and the cruelty with 
which load their name, is not the way 
to make the slave obedient, or calm his re- 
sentment. ition, on the part of the 
-white derided. Though unjust- 
ly: and told they must submit to 


arama, Abdali i 
‘ puny 


legislatures must tremble and 


penal gata: ig * If a threat 
of ing the example of America is 


meant, that is rebelling ; then the answer 
is, that what was boldness in the one case, 
would! be impudence in the other ; and that 
must be reduced very low indeed, 
she can feel alarmed at a 
island, like Lord Grizzle, in 
Tom Thumb, exclaiming, s’death, I'll be a 
rebel.’—( Edin. Rev. pny p- 344.) A 
contrary language is held to their slaves, 
which, however disguised, is really this— 
* Fear-not, 7 we are your friends, 
come and aid us.’ Am I wrong, Mr Edi- 
tor, when their own fanatical writers tell 
rome naes hyn Aer soli 
progress of African freedom, but even of 
; sovereignty in the West Indies, 
satisfaction rather than dismay.’— 
(Opportunity, p. 42.) 
* But it is not oneCharibbee island which 
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is here interested. It is the whole of them. 
They are all united, and, at this moment, 


a general is ‘assembled, to. deli. 
berate upon the measures necessary to be 
sm in this alarming emergency. And 

will ask the Reviewer, when traduced, 
defamed, and held up to the execration of 
mankind, as they are, and finding the only 
power from whom they'had a right to ex- 
pect protection, taking, in defiance of every 
Warning voice, measures that will insure 
their destruction, if, under such circum- 


‘stances, they could be blamed for throwing 


themselves under the protection of any 
Sata would receive them ? When St 
ingo was treated in a similar manner, 
whoever blamed her for seeking the protec- 
tion of Great Britain ? And I will further 
ask, if, iving the storm approach, they 
should e themselves independent, and 
the slaves free ; or, what is more probable, 
as Offering the greatest prospect of safety 
and success, if the whole Charibbean Arehi- 
pelago should place itself under the pro- 
tection of the United States—if then, in 
that case, it would be Tom-Thumb play 
for Great Britain to subdue them ? In nei- 
ther case, whatever the ultimate results 
were, could the consequences be so fatal to 
them as when left to the mercy of their 
slaves, worked up toa pitch of revolution- 
ary. » Abbé Raynal predicted that 
neciende would one day belong to Ame- 
rica. Driven to despair at this moment, 
the thing is not improbable. Jamaica is 
5000 miles from Britain, but not 500 from 
Florida. The United States, with arms in 
their hands, in the contest about to ensue 
with Spain, and aided by all South Ame- 
rica in flames, would be ready to accept the 
and to strain every nerve to keep 

it. The Reviewer, before he turned Me- 
thodist, told us, ‘ that the fate of a large 
empire, with all its wealth, depends upon 
the result of the discussion,’ which con- 
cerned. their situation; and farther, that 
the event of a rebellion among the slaves, 
* would completely subvert all the esta- 
blished relations between the different mem- 
bers of the European commonwealth, be- 
sides producing a vast absolute diminution 
in the prosperity ofthe old world.’— Edin, 
Rev. vol. vi. p. 340. If such would be the 
effects of a rebellion, ‘where all property 
would be lost, what would the consequences 
be to this country, were the colonies, driven. 
to despair, to throw themselves under the 
pare n of a rival power? And if these co. 
nies really are inhabited by men, who, ac- 
cording to the Reviewer and his frantic as- 
sociates, are so totally deyoid of principle, 
as to render it re to trust them on 
their honour, or their oath, on what ground 
can the mother-country, when oppressing 





* "The Edinburgh Review and the West Indies ; with Observations on the Pam- 
Sa Macaulay, &¢. and Remarks on the Slave Registry Bill. By 

















There is ad Sp ye A abwatrd 
conduct of the Reviewers, 
ing with age, deserves 
We may 
to thein what fe totes aidd’ef the dere, 
bin politicians of his time, ‘ to such men, 
a whole generation of human beings are of 
consequence a frog in an air- 
pump.’ And in the words of the Reviewer, 
as applied to others when similarly employ- 
ed, and which may here fairly be applied 
to himself, Fmd ee ee! spi ig dna 
ing, what most probably, after all, they will 
not be able to effect, e no d of 
present misery and horror to which they 
the subjects of their expe- 
Precisely similar is the conduct of those 
innovators in the present colonial establish- 
ments, . Worse than the idle school-boy 
who scatters squibs and crackers in the 
crowded streets, to the annoyance of peace. 
able passengers ; the Reviewer and his as- 
sociates, in this instance, stand with fla- 
ming torches in their hands before a maga- 
zine of gunpowder, placed in the middle of 
a populous city, resolved to try, if, by ap- 
plying the former to the latter, it will ex- 
plode; and then, with the thoughtlessness 
of children, in the language of Tom Thumb, 
tell us, that they are not scared nor alarm. 
ed, (Edin, Rev. vol. xix.) to contemplate 
consequences, which would make a Robe- 
spiere fear, and a Napoleon tremble.” 


Such are the new associates of 
Messrs Wilberforce and Company.— 


We ily wish them mueh joy of 
We hae allooans and, in the 6 fog 


time, shall sum up, by stating our opi- 
nion—our belief—we might say our 
knowledge, that the present clamour, 
a it was in the spirit of — 
Or me me, Mr, an 
now maintained in the face of a so- 
lemn pledge on the part of the most 
prominent NS CO! , is in re- 
ality the work, not of one body, but of 
THREE entirely, oralmost entirely, dis- 
- tinct of people. These are— 


First, A body of s who act, 
or, at least, su emselves to be 
_ acting, under the influence of no mo- 


tives whatever, but those of general 
philanthropy and religious zea]. Of 
this body Mr Wilberforce may be con- 


sidered as the facile princeps. The ex- 
treme imprudence, to say the least of it, 
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with which this patty have rendered 
pe evar charge them—more 
especial] recent 
and the ahedhats un of their 
conduct subsequent to Mr Buxton’s 
motion in the House of Commons— 
all this has been already sufficiently 
commentéd upon. 

is a far more cool- 


2 The Seconn 
eaded es of persons 
who pov blic , in 

to the West Indian colonies, in the hope 
of seriously injuring them, and of 


nell td eechpliten. the each 
— se spr 
persons comprehends many ruling 
characters within the Kast India Come 
pany, and’a sti er proportion 
well-known iia & ly con- 
nected ith as flee trade tn fi and 


the coast of Aftica. We are sorry to 
sy» that many who desire to be con- 
idered as formiing part of the first 
class, really bi aaa Many of 
the most eminent leaders in the Afti-~ 
can Institution, for example, ate ‘well 
known to have gréat tal gunk in 
these branches of commercial specula- 
tion ; and even Mr Wilberforce hit 
self has not in all quarters escaped the 
suspicion of ‘himself eyes 
not quite shut to the interested views 
of these persons. Of this we ate hearti« 
ly disposed to acquit, Mr Wilberforce ; 
but certainly we must admit, that 
compliment thus paid to his probity, 
pdr thadasr gk bts mee | 
un x. Even in thie very last 
publication of his associates, (the res 
jah the Buxton debate already al- 
uded to,) it is impossible, ohne would 
think, not to be'struek with thé indiea- 
tions of mercantile bias, which Hére 
and there .make their — in 
notes and appendiéés. For —_—— 
in a note on speech of Mr Alex~ 
ander Baritig, who had his - 
decided opinion that a hasty emanci- 
pation of the West Indian slaves would 
be fatal to the cultivation of sugar in 
those colonies, we find it very i 
and consolingly stated by the ; 
Scribe, that “* we may have less sugar 
from the West Indies, but wr SHALL 
HAVE IT FROM ‘SOME OTHER QUAR- 
TEer.”"—P. 233. App. AA. And in 
the immediately following page, we 
are greeted with what we should 
have conceived to be a° tolerably in- 
telligible query—“ Is the trade of In- 
DIA, oF Tai! or Ceylon, less valu- 
able, because the inhabitants are free, 
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1: labour for their own benefit ?” 
t is, ng » scarcely ety ae 
notice ings, except for the p 
roe their appearance. 
We all know that the commercial ae 
terests in question, are engaged openly 
and avowedly in the attempt to make 
certain other countries rivat the West- 
ern Colonies in the sugar market. And 
harm in this surely. It is a matter 
of fair commercial tion and am- 
bition, and let it have fair play. We 
Se. Goseesoes essed, indeed, of documents, 
Coupenteth tasty eataising 
om would doa v ng 
if cp gg 2 a tn mn object of 
theirs—nor do we believe they will do 
so in the face of the body ef facts 
comprehended in their own folio. What 
we object to, however, is not the open 
hostility of any body, or bodies of mer- 
cantile men—not at all—they have a 
neh to make war, but they have no 
right to choose unfair weapons. But, 
above all, it is the dirty and mean be- 
haviour of persons, who, with “ Zion” 
in their mouths, are in fact thinking 
_ Of nothing so much as “ Ophir and 
Tarshish”—it is this that disgusts us, 
and all who potanniond it. These are 
people whom we despise—and, we 
e, there is nothing required but 
a plain exposure of the truth, to cover 
them with universal and overwhelming 
contempt. Mr Wilberforce and his 
friends might at least have been aware, 
that the time chosen for their recent 
could scarcely fail to subject 
van’ views pod sactives to a very 
oubtful species of interpretation. But, 
as we have said, we do mest sincerely 
acquit them of the dishonesty—let 
them make the best they can of. the 
weakness. - 
. The rutap parry is neither a re- 
nor a commercial one. It con- 
sists of mere politicians—such men, for 
instance, as Mr Brougham—men who 
but too willing to disturb ex- 
establishments of every kind, 
provided they can see any chance of 
thereby gaining a little populasity to 
prop up the ruined reputation of their 
own sorely degraded faction, the Whigs. 
_, These three parties play upon, and 
make cat’s paws of each other to the 
best of their ability. His Majesty’s 


He 
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Ministry, we are pretty sure, under- 
stand them all ; and we hope their uni- 
ted clamour will be found entirely un- 
availing to influence them in any way 
whatever, in their discharge of the 
great see duty which they have 
pledged themselves to perform—which, 
in our humble opinion, amounts to the 
same thing with hoping that this cla- 
mour may prove a powerless enemy to 
the real interests of the West Indies, 
and those of the Negro Slaves them- 
selves. 
We have had occasion to speak more 
harshly than we could have wished, of 
the part which certain friends of reli- 
gion have taken in regard tothis matter. 
We trust, however, nobody will so far 
misunderstand us, as to suppose that 
we regard the condition of the West 
Indian slaves, in any other light than 
that of a subject which ought to en- 
gage the consideration of the true 
iends of religion. On the contrary, 
if there be one proposition in the int 
that appears to admit of no sort of 
doubt at all, it is this: that this great 
negro population must be christianized 
ere it can be fitted for anything like a 
J arhox et in the political liberty of 
ritish subjects. In this, we are per- 
suaded, every rational mind must com- 
pletely go along with us. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of theenlightened friends 
of our religion, to keep their eyes up- 
on this subject with the most serious 
attention—but it is their duty to mix 
prudence with their zeal. Let them 
exercise themselves in devising all 
ible measures which may tend to 

the facilitation of that conversion, with- 
out which, nothing can be done.—But 
let them not rashly obtrude crude spe- 
culations upon the public. Such men 
as Wilberforce have no lack of access 
to the Ministers of England—let them 
t and reason, but let them not 
declaim, inflame, interrupt, and in- 


jure. 
While many friends of religion have 


been talking and writing, others have 
been doing. Sir Rose, in par- 
ticular, has lately published a little 
mphlet * which does him the highest 
onour—a record, not of inflammatory 
diatribes, but of plain intelligible facts ; 
the history, in short, of his own West 





’ ® Letter on the Means and Im 


of Converti 


the Slaves in the West Indies to 


Christianity. By the Right Hon. Sir G. H. Rose, M.P. London, John Murray, 1823. 
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estates, and of the efforts which 
has made ‘for ee of 
Christianity negro : 

tion, with sie ie fortune eyed 
itance had connected his interests and 


5 


E 


This tract, which cannot be too wide- 
ly known and studied, bears in every 
page the impress of a most upright 
mind, and a most benevolent heart. 
Sir George has been eminently suc- 
cessful in the efforts he has made ; 
and, both asa great West Indian 

ietor, and as a member of the British 
t; he has done no more than 
his duty in laying the full and candid 
— of his proceedings before the 
public. 

He professes himself an affectionate 
son of the Church of England, and yet 
he has made use of the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries on his estate. He details the 
pani! of these peated and yet 

e main purpose of his et seems 
$6 be fo stimulate the Ministry to the 
erection of a machinery by which the 
great. work of conversion may be car- 
ried on within the pale of the Church. 
There may be some slight appearance 
of inconsistency in all this, but we con- 
fess that we attach no importance to 
it. Sir found the Wesleyan body 
at hand, and ready ; and, as an indivi- 
dual proprietor of slaves, it was his bu- 
siness to make use of the first effectual 
means he could find for the attainment 
of hisindividual object. His earnest ex- 
pressions of hope and trust that Tue 


[ 


Cuurcn may ere be put in posses- 
- sion of means for ro Aged ag ng 
bour into her own hands, derive, in- 


deed, a new title to respectful atten- 
tion, from the very cireamstances which 
have induced certain not very liberal 
critics to impugn Sir George Rose's 
character both as a reasoner and as a 
member of the Anglican Church. 

The real lesson his pamphlet. was 
intended to give, is this : i¢ zs possible 
for any sin rietor, nay, it is 
-easy for him, to introduce Christianity 
among his negro slaves. This is Sir 
George's assertion ; it is this that his 
facts were meant to illustrate ; it is 
this that they do illustrate, ay, and 
prove, and that to his high honour now, 
and eventually—if the lesson be not 
given in vain, because it is received 
with contempt—to the t service 
both of these colonies at large, and of 
Curistianity; which last, by the way, 
is, in our opinion, after all that 
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been said, a much higher consideration 
= all hamaenr epee camer ap hen 
peg orn 
i must pared in. 
instance things are well under- 
stood—the green of putting into 
opposite scales, and cing with an 
uncertain hand, here, the interests of 
the commercial greatness of their coun- | 
try, and, there, those of that faith, from 
the influences of which, visibly embo- 
‘died ‘in institutions and in actions,*all 
the best greatness of that happy and 
favoured country ein 
The slave p ion must be con- 
verted ere it ts trusted with freedom: 
this is a proposition which we consider 
sao perfect patil ao alf-evideatly wis, 


that it w be mere folly to bes 
words in illustrating or oaliicing 


“This is the first step—without this 


nothing can be done. It is impossible 


even to cuir of a rag eos sri 
ment, situated as oursi wing 
such $ popnlenon a tliece popula- 
tion of iid nether (generally coven 
prucieie on which we could place re- 


» and of knowledge by which 
their own welfare could be guarded. 
The thing is absolutely impossible. 
The question is, how are these negroes 
to be christianized ? . 
We earnestly the answer is not 
long to be doub We sin 
trust that the Church of 
destined to take upon herself this great 
and glorious labour. There is no good 
to be derived from reproaches ; but it 
must be admitted, that the clerical 
establishment now existing in these 
islands is altogether inadequate for the 
task which the Wilberforce seem 
to take a vast pleasure in ‘us 
that establishment has not performed. 
dreimt of pafitining fe Thete , 
mt ing it. are, 
for instance, cwenity” parishes in the 
Island of Jamaica ; each of these pa- 


rishes has long had a rector, and more. - 
lately each of them has had a curate - 


also. But, supposing the rector to be 
sufficiently occupied with his free con- 
gregation, which, if he does his duty, 
or indeed makes any approximation 
to it, must be the case, what is a 
single curate to do with a i 
of, in some instances, fen, even 
thousand , who stand in 

not merely of clerical ministration, but 


has of the very elements of knowledge? 
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the clergy already existing there, but 
also @ Celera tmachadins 
appointed (and perhaps educated) ex- 

: h pressly for the service of Christianity 
in the West Indies, and to. among the negroes. Sir George says, 
place under the new prelates, not only that as, in the military department, 





* In most of the Islands there are only rectors—no curates at all. The following ex- 
tract from a letter to Lord Bathurst, written by the Rev. W. Chatterton, rector of St 
Paul’s, Antigua, may furnish a complete view of the situation in which these gentlemen 
are pert 


“if properly provided with the means of religious in- 
struction according to the ordinances of the Established Charch, the fault rests not 
in us who are appointed to administer those ordinances, but it proceeds from local 
cireumsvanees, with which the Prince Regent’s Government ought to be made well 
acquainted, and which it is utterly beyond the power of the regular clergy to alter 
or correct.—-There are, sir, many obstacles of considerable magnitude, which tend to. 
exclude the slaves from our pastoral eare: The first is, the want of room in our 
churches ; taking my own church, for example, after the regular congregation is ac- 
commodated, there is only occasionally a vacancy that would admit about thirty per- 
sons. Now, the slave population in my parish amounts to three thousand seven 
hundred and eighteen souls; there is therefore a prodigious number, by this single 
circumstance, unavoidably excluded from attending the established worship on Sun- 
day, which is the only day they have in their power. But, suppose this impediment 
removed, and our churches were calculated to afford greater accommodation to these 
Patio ree them either prevailed upon, or compelled, to attend our public 

'still, sir, I fear the result would fall very far short of the expectations of the 
Prince Government. Let it be remembered, sir, that the slaves are in a 
state of the grossest ignorance, that their minds are totally destitute of all cultivation ; 
to crowd them into a church, therefore, without some previous preparation, would be 
a procedure equally useless and absurd. Odur liturgy would be wholly unintelligible 
to them; and the addresses from the pulpit, which surely must be adapted, in some 
degree, to the superior information of our more enlightened hearers, would be to 
them as unedifying as if they were preached in a foreign tongue. 

“ It must be obvious, therefore, that the ordinary system of instruction pursued in 
our churches, and the deficiency of accommodation in point of room, present great 
obstacles to the slaves deriving any degree of religious improvement from the regular 
clergy ; and a little reflection will shew, that it is absolutely impossible we should 
adopt any extraordinary measures for the accomplishment of this great and important 
purpose. Our Saviour’s remark applies with peculiar force and propriety to us, in 
our situation with respect to the slaves: ‘ The harvest truly is great, but the la- 
bourers are few.’ The slaves, in fact, abound to that degree, that the single exertions 
of the rectors in the several parishes, supposing them to be pressed with the most 

zeal, could never be adequate to supply their spiritual wants, and attend to 

of the white and free people of colour, who constitute their regular charge. 
If this class of people, sir, are to be instructed by the established clergy, we 
undergo a thorough metamorphose ; we must entirely alter our present 
and assimilate ourselves to the negroes, We must give a com- 
turn, to the train of our ideas, and bring them down to a level with those of the 
‘slave. . We must acquire new methods of thinking, of reasoning, and of expressing 
ourselves : and when we have affected this change, to make any progress in our work, 
we must go in continual and painful pursuit of reasonable opportunities to address 
people; and we must altogether abandon the care of our present congrega- 
tions, as it would be utterly impossible to attend to both, unless we were endued 
with those extraordinary powers which ceased with the first propagators of Chris- 


“It must be evident then, sir, to any one who candidly considers these circum- 
stances, that the project of attaching the slaves to the Church of England can never 
be carried into effect by means of the established clergy at present existing in this 
country. J will venture to add, that it could only be accomplished by a distinct and separate 
establishment, by a sufficient number of ministers appointed, I had almost said educated, for 

“ To admonish us therefore to engage in this cause, is only stimulating us to un- 
natural and unreasonable exertions, which. must ever prove fruitless and abortive. 

“TI will answer for myself, Sir, that, impressed as I am with a firm belief of the 
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we often find regular militia, found slavery established everywhere, 
yeomanry, cavalry, fer eil saving in ‘The faith he came to 

the same county at the same time, so abolished slavery in’ the regions where 
there need be no disagreeable collision it then was universal ; bat how?—- 
between these distinct, yet co-opera- Not by any sudden or violent means ; 
ting bodies of en. Wehaveno not by any rash preaching of the ab+ 
intention to discuss these matters; but, solute unlawfulness of slavery, euch as 
our hope, at least, is all on Sir George’s this Wilberforce party are so fond af. 
side. No—on the contrary, the New Testa~ 

The slaves must be Christianized : 


ment addressed to slaves many most 
Some of “ the colonial advocates,” as solemnadvicesas to their duties in that 
they have been called, are so impru- 


state, and not one word that could be 
dent as to entertain the public with 


interpreted into a signal or a stimulus 

the possibility—the possibi- for revolt and disobedi The great 
lity, forsooth !—of carrying on the bu- work must be slowly done. At the 
siness of the plantations with proper time of the Norman uest, six cen= 
advantage, if the Christian Sabbath be _turies after C iani been first 
introduced, strictly as such, into the introduced into: England, the whole 
West Indies. They say the slaves ti of the soil of England was in 
must have some time tocultivate their the hands of serfs ; and how was this 


own little gardens—that they do this 
at present during a of each Sun- 
day—and that it is — for the 
proprietors to thrive, if another day in 
the week be given to the slaves be- 
sides the Sunday. But who will listen 
to such stuff? The Sabbath is the 
Sabbath—if the slaves are to be Chris- 
tianized at all, they must be taught to 
remember that day, snd keep it holy. 
This is the first thing. By what ar- 
ts the interior economy of 
plantations is to be regulated, that is 
the affair of the planters—the other is 
the affair of the presiding State ; and 
cost what it may, the Sabbath must 
be a day of rest, if there are to be 
Christian colonies. ; 
The work is a prodigious one, and 
cannot bespeedily accomplished. When 


state of things altered ?>—Why, by the 
slow, gradual, imperceptible tion 
of the influences of the Ch reli- 
eo Slavery, however, did not abso- 
utely terminate in England until the 
time of James I. !—Nay, more strange 
still, there were some traces of villain- 
age existing in Scotland within the re- 
collection of many people now livi 
These considerations, without 
ing matters to extremes, ought to im- 
press the minds of all who take a part 
in the present controversy, with thepro~ 
priety, nay, with the necessit , of mix- 
ing calmness and prudence with all that 
they do, with all that ye tee and 
with all that they write. “* yen | 
os hath py ce also Y gan’ a 
ee sa’ : * sages 
friends of teligiog and mankind must 
be contented to chastise the fervour of 


our Saviour appeared in this world, he 





truth of Christianity, and with the deepest sense of the awful responsibility, which 
I have incurred by becoming a minister of the gospel, there is no. man more ear- 
nestly disposed to propagate its sacred doctrines among all ordersiand desecriptions.of 
people ; and devoted as I am to our admirable ecclesiastical constitution, no church- 
man can be more hostile to sectarian influence. Had therefore the plan of uniting 
the slaves to the Church established been practicable, it would.not now remain to be 
attempted in. my parish. 
“ [ humbly trust, Sir, that, in my professional character, I am neither deficient in 
zeal to stimulate me to activity, nor in courage to support and carry me through the 
most vidlent opposition, when I see the least p of success ; but in a case like 
the present, where these principles must be prostituted and disgraced, where zeal 
would degenerate into enthusiasm, and courage into fool-hardiness, I have felt myse}f 
' bound. to remain passive; and, although I deeply lament the hard necessity which 
excludes these poor slaves from the advantages of our incomparable ordinances ; yet, 
as 1 am conscious that I could make no successful attempt to remove the causes of 
their exclusion, I have contented myself with looking forward with hope to the ar- 
rival of some happy period, when due and effective arrangements may be made by 
superior authority, for the accomplishment of that most desirable end; and with pray- 
ing the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth a sufficient number of appro- 
priate labourers into his harvest.”’ oie 





: sasBonearel iy. 


themselves to be befriending. Take 
for a co’ ing instance the follow- 


tion from the last publication 


ofthe “ Society for the Mitigation,”* 


$+ In. the 1776, Samuel Notting- 
ham, adiithen tie became -possessed of 
a small estate in Tortola, to which were at- 
tached twenty-five negroes—viz. six men, 
ten women, boys, and five girls—de- 
ined en manumitting them. He ac- 
pigs did manumit them by the follow- 
— . 
__ © & Be it remembered, that whereas I, 
Samuel Ni 


i freedom, as fully 
ively stated. And moreover, L 


tf 


. they, or any of them, may acquire, with- 
out the let, suit, hindrance, or molesta- 
tion of me or my heirs, or any person or 


' [Oet. 
persons ‘claiming, or to claim, by, from; 
or under me or them ; hereby quitting all 
claim and demand to'them and their pos- 
terity. In 

nto 


witness whereof, I have here- 

unto. set my hand and seal this 30th day. of 
the 6th month, 1776. 

(Signed) ‘ SamuEe, NorrTincHaM. 

© Sealed and delivered in the presence of us, 

~ ¢Nrcworas Wan, ‘ 

‘Saran Waty,’” , 


% About six years afterwards, Samuel 
Nottingham addressed to oneof these slaves 
the following letter :— 

‘ Bristol, 30th of the 9th Month, 1782, 
‘ Dear GEORGE, 

* Tay letter of the 8th of last 6th month 
we received, and it was well pleasing to us 
to hear of the present “disposition of 
thyself and the ‘rest of our late servants, 
whose welfare and happiness both here and 
hereafter we have much at heart ; but we 
are sorry to hear of the removal of poor 
John Venture, and. Harry, though: not 
without hopes of their partaking of that 
mercy which is extended to all, without re- 
spect.of persons, whether white or black. 
So, George, remember, what we write: to 
thee we write to all of you who once called 
us master and mistress; but now you are 
all free, as far as it is in our power to make 
you so, because mone are free indeed, ex- . 
cept they are free-in-Christ ; therefore, ‘we 
admonish you, not as your master and mis- 
tress, but as your friends and benefactors, 
beseeching you to be cautious of your con- 
duct, and circumspect in your behaviour to 
all, that.none may accuse you of abusing 
that freedom which we, in the. course of 
Divine Providence, have been permitted to 
give you. Remember also, that, as free 
men and women,. ye stand accountable for 
every part of your conduct, and must an- 
swer for the samre in your own persons, if 
you do amiss ; in which case the laws where 
you are have provided a punishment, ac- 
cording to the nature of the offence ; but 
do well, and ye shall have praise of the 
same. And that you may be enabled to 
live honestly among men, we have given 
you our East-End plantation, in Fathog 
Bay, with everything thereunto belonging, 
which we will endeavour to have secured 
to you by all lawful ways and means, that 
none may deprive you nor your offsprin 
of it, but that you may freely cultivate and 
improve it to your own benefit and advan- 
tage, and thereby be provided with a suf- 
ficient subsistence to live comfortably toges 
ther, in all friendliness and cordiality ; as- 
sisting each other, that those more ad- 
vanced in years may advise the younger, 
and these submitting to the counsel of the - 





'* Substance of the Debate in the. House of Commons, on the 15th May, 1823, on a 


Motion for the Mitigati 


minions. With a e and Apy 


tive of Colonial Bondage. London, Hatchard and 


and Gradual Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Do. 


containing Facts and Reasonings illustra- 
Son, 1823. vt ; ’ 
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improve the planta- 

tion yourselves, we advise you to hire youre 
selves for a season to whom you please, as 
also the planta:ion, if you think it neces- 
sary, till you acquire a sufficiency to go on 
Tae rember oe 
good of the 


but endeayour to dwell ae clap and be 
content with food and raiment; and a bless- 


Vanterpool weare much obliged to her for 
care and attendance of poor 

John en at and Harry, during their 
We shall be pleased to hea: how 

- go any Opportunity, and that 
——o> maintain a good report 
among the neighbour Live in love among 
—e the peace of Him who pass- 
all understanding will assuredly be 

with you and ny vd 3 which we earnestly 
and pra +» being your sincere 


oe * Samuex NorrincHaMs 


f ene tee NorTiIncHAM. 
‘ To Nottingham, one of the 
ae ag to the East-End' 
pets oe late the property of Sa- 


mel. Nottingham, at Fathog Ba 
in Tortola.’ one Ber 


*¢ In the year 1822 this little colony of 
free was visited several times by 
two . tlemen ; on 
ben: ity ‘we La “enabled to state 

ing particulars :—‘ Of the origi- 
nal big, | camer nine are —_ ne 
whom there are twen 


. aad Godly poses Sve sates land and 
a house in § and a vessel of 
Diana and Eve 


Saemgelvess ani 


a nig ye 

S ieee 
vic n- 

bers of the } 

‘eir child 


stroyed by the hurricane of ale, 
since been rebuilt. They ¢ are a chy 
race, all black, having in 

each other Pech ge de fata: Ee 


Mr Baring, Whether’ it would 

for the interests free 
of the individuals or of portent gco 
Nottingham’s -five slaves conti- 
nined slaves, (liable 19 all the sisks of isthu- 
man oft culo, ad ply 


rom pl 1g tinea 


om sven ree bee SS Cur oben 


among eh syed gM: LM or ae 
should have ‘been living free ha 
for nearl years, during 
rethagen i: tam # soe 
increased from twenty-five to 

And, as far as ‘advantage to tl 
goes, we will venture to § 


more, than three times 

slaves would do.. But Mr B 

say, this is a nee instance. 

why is it so? ot because there rh 
many slaves who would have’ equally re- 
warded the benevolence of their master, bu 
because there has been one — - 


love them. But aaah. 
stories like this - staple map such a 
3 . 





‘reports ? Samuel 
‘ham had two dozen negro slave 
them ‘all free, and made them a 
the plantation on which 
been living as his bondsmen. 
noble piece of behaviour, sure- 
the style in which the thing 
and recorded, just what every 
uman creature must acknowledge to 
exquisitely beautiful. But what is 
lesson? Had Samuel ee 
no other property but this-plan- 
» and these meieeh P or would 
or could he, have done the same 
with a plantation of fifty times 
extent, and slaves to be counted 
‘hundred or’ the thousand ?>— 
such things. And what is the use, 
of throwing such a story as this, 
an undi sneer too) in the 
eth of those whose whole fortunes, 
the existence of whose whole families, 
all whose earthly possessions and means 
are inseparably connected with a 
pulation of negroslaves? All this fur- 
ust one more illustration of 
ith of a remark which some one 
has made before us, viz. that these so- 
blish books in order to shew 
how such matters ought nor 
We cannot conclude 


i 


‘end’ 


lve 


< 
we 


LHe 


: 


BSF 


to be 


better than in the words of Sir George 
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«+ I beg leave to offer to those who have 
lately set the public mind in motion, and 
have led on the question of emancipation, 
the expression of a very sincere opinion, 
that the weal of the will be best pro- 
moted by a more discriminating vigour of 
effort in his behalf, than aN recently dis- 

I have had repeated opportunities 
otc with what undistinguishing 
vehemence the West Indians have been 
marked out as objects of suspicion and aver- 
sion ; and this circumstance has been pain- 
fully felt by impartial men, as anxious for 
the happiness of the slave, as they are com- 

to judge how it can best be promo- 
Seg pra lar enough, that when the 
abuses in the West Tndies were at their 
height, little was said or thought about 
them ; but an overwhelming torrent of in- 
vective is now poured down upon the West 
Indians in the mass, at the time when a 
very happy alteration has taken place in 
the manner, in which many of them consi- 
der various points which are under-a course 
of, and certainly require, amendment, the 
effects of which change are in visible ope- 
ration. I-have observed this conduct to- 
wards them to act here already to a certain 
extent to the disadvantage of the cause of 
the slave; and there are other modes, in 
which it is likely so to act elsewhere. It 
is much to be desired, that the excitement 
of indignant and resentful feelings, espe- 
cially in the bosoms of humane and liberal 
men, should be avoided as much as possi- 
ble.”’ 


, *,* So we had just terminated, when the Glasgow Courier,* containing offi- 
cial accounts of the insurrection in Demerara, was put into our hands. In this 
sme d instance, there can be neither mistaking, nor affecting to mistake. 
a 


thing that the two parties can give two 
Mr Buxton’s motion has produced a bl 


site accounts of. The 
y insurrection among the 


colony—that is certain—how much more may have happened ere 


t, who can tell? 


Such lessons have been given abundantly long before now—and they have 
been neglected. It remains to be shewn whether this also is given in.vain. It 
» whether this Empire is to be harassed with eternal im- 


ess of a 


set 
thwarted by the 


of arrogant blockheads—whether our policy is 
rash and headlong machinations of fanatical 


dupes—whether the — system, this pernicious system of numBue, is 


be allowed to go on 


week to week, and from year to year, until at 


negroes learn to effect as well as to menace, and bathe the 

hole soil of these colonies in a mingled sea of their own blood and ours. - 
speak of our blood—it is ours—it is the blood of our brethren that has 
, and that must be shed in torrents if these proceedings go on 


ed. . 


ut, even now, even in the midst of such feelings as this tale 





* We cannot mention the name of this paper, without taking the opportunity of ex- 


preening ow sense of the talent and skill, with which it has commen 
tion. paper in the kingdom, where so large a stock of the ~ 

t to subjects of this nature, The Editor is evi- 
ical science ; and in the discussion of matters of 
exhibits a superiority over his brethren, which all those that read his 


know, indeed, of no other 
requisite ies of know is 
Saloni pote fe ext 
Journal at least felt. 


upon this ques- 
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supposed to create in every bosom that is not quite Buxtonized—even 
scour neds hae thiale wikis the lence? the a 


themeclves.' ‘This raah- 


ness is ruin to their hopes—these madmen—these dupes of vanity, and uncone, 
= dupes of interest—arz THEIR WORST ENEMIES. Such is our belief— 
we have . 


ne our duty. 





THE GLASGOW DINNER. A FRAGMENT. 


* | * * > 


Tue next speaker was from Ireland, 
with the characteristic name of Law- 
less. He arose indeed et potus, et exlex, 

‘and poured forth 2 flood of Irish ora- 
tory, on the usual topics which afford 
flowers and figures to the oppressed 
people of that pacific land. Being him- 
self a gentleman of the press, conduct- 
ing a paper. which circulates a few 
quires in and about Belfast, he was 
particularly vociferous on the advan- 
tages mankind in general, and Iteland 
in particular, derive from the freedom 
of that engine. Of the universal Whig 
i — o ee on the pe 
a 0 3; but people who 
do not look at ec cael state of the 
thing in Ireland, contenting themselves 
with taking bawling for facts, may not 
be aware how admirably a panegyric 
on this favourite subject comes from a 
‘man of Mr Lawless’s Irish faction. In 
Ireland, as in England, the factious 
had it all their own way for a 
time. There was to be seen little 


that little was active in traducing the 
institutions of the country. Besides, 
they had firm aid from abroad.—Tom 
Moore sung over the miseries of Ire- 

and Co. howled over 
them ; and all together, they contrived 
to cover the loyal men and the Pro- 
testants of Ireland with the imputa- 


ever, the ige began to wear away, 
and then in I the real nature of 
the affection “ the friends of liberty all 
over the world” entertained for the 
shone forth in its true co- 
“Your readers, Christopher, 

would feel little i ~ 
puzzling through petty details o 
the provincial press of Ireland, which 


BY MR TICKL ER. 


is even lower than our ne 

world in Scotland ;* suffice it to say, 
that, to go no farther back than this 
very year, the Corypheus of Irish de- 
m: , Mr O’Connel, employed his 
own to act as prosecutor on be- 
half of the Roman ic clergy, in 
a libel action against the Eveni 
Mail, fora seie of general 
im no_ indivi w 
directly or indirectly—that the 
gentleman advised an action 
the a eet copying 
grap a Lor iP tne 2 
quoted—that he laid the 
action against that Cork 
county (Kerry) over w 
most considerable infil 
which a near relation 
he pane te 
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two fellows, one of th 
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the disloyal Orange faction. It may be | 
safely conceded to such 

the Roman Catholic i 
majority in Ireland ;—but how is that 
majority composed ?—Precisely of the 


most ignorant, benighted, savage, and =~ 


brutal peasantry in the world. In in- 
tellect, in po horde in 

which marks the civilized being, 
Protestants are ten to one, as they are 





* Scarcely possible. —C. N. 
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fifty to one in wealth and 7 
Lawless well-knows that no legi 


the muons -— ahem howe sput- 
tering. Al t must 
ei Phos tn dbo ete of Irish societ 
before anything can be done whi 


peasantry. are at present, in the 
Sault tine Diaiecinon eho'canae 
ics, the nort 
ae with the —_ vate 
colour orange being quiet,) engaged 
peuddaation and arson, 
disgrace the Cherokees. 
month since a Mr Franks 
own parlour, the skull 
tered by a crowbar 
to the arms of her son, 
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statute-book for a moment in cither 
-case. If it be necessary to keep them 
out, their numbers are nothing at all 
to the justice of the business—it is onl y 
an argument to expediency, or, in other 
words, to our fears—an argument, 
Christopher, which we have at all 
times, through good report and evil, 
treated with e bitterness of scorn, by 
whomsoever, or in whatsoever cause, it 
may be advanced. As for the Orange- 
men, he must be wilfully blind who 
does not see that they are forced into 
union by fear. Nobody likes domici« 
= visits from gentlemen furnished 
wi hammers to extract his 
brains. The very secrecy of their meet« 
the mere fact of their having 
private signs and symbols to know one 
another by—is a proof of their being 
apprehensive, not of their being do-« 
mineering. Their atrocities are con+ 
fined to putting tawdry ribbons, in 
most vile bad taste, wpon — 
statue—(a piece of tom-foole _ 
disap of by their leaders, Sir 
Abraham Bradley King for instance,* 
after it was made matter of offence, 
and ‘now given up d toasting the 
m of Wiliam Iff. That this 
toast should excite Whig indignation, 
is strange ; and stranger still, that the 
Orangemen should be accused of in« 
sulting intrusion on the feelings of 
their countrymen, when they them- 
selves are to be refused the poor pri- 
vilege of giving as a toast the memory 


of him who may justly be deemed the 
founder of the ty now a 
the throne. t would the Whigs 


say, if the Whig Clubs were prohibit- 
ed from giving the memory of Charles 
James Fox, because, though acceptable 
to them, it stinks in the nostrils of all 
the honest men in the kingdom ? Then 
indeed would we have the nose of 
Browgham twitched in tenfold fury, in 
defiance of us and all our works. 
Observe, I am ‘not giving any opi- 
nion whatever as to the expediency, 
or inexpediency of Orange Assovia< 
‘tions. I am too far from the spot, and 
the accounts from Ireland are too con- 
tradictory, and too fierce, for me te 
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‘Not to break my sentence above, I throw into anote, the fact that this offensive ce- 
the statue in College-Green, Dublin, was a regular state ceremony, 
Lieutenant, the Lord Mayor, the Chancellor, &c. assisted in mu 


‘and procession, without exciting a complaint from the Roman Catholics, for a long 


Ppontp 

‘séries of : 
the wise statesman !—who refused to 
but was 


died of itself in a year or two. 


it was made a question of ‘by the Duke of Bedford—God bless 
‘who join. It has ever since been a bone of contention, 
gradually falling into the hands of the mete rabble, and would certainly have 
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hazard ‘decisive assertion on 
poner he Bt 


against 
them I ‘know tobe ° ious. It is 


“easily pardon those, who, seeing 

ther friends massacred un y 

pia round wie — means of ak: 
r te oppose s 

wes gute Denman, at this dinner, 

— absurd in his remarks on 

Insurrection Act. It is very 

or a gentleman, strongly en 

on over a bow! of cold punch, 

ora bottle of claret, in a quiet orderly 

city, among a knot ‘of people, who, 

Whigs, are in a great 
civilized, to talk about the severities 


fr Det ines 3; but if 
Mr Deriman will take a ouse in Kil 


a “ "1 should be 
sorry indeed that such laws were put 

our quiét hills on the 
Border ; but ‘is‘a different 
ae of things going on in ‘Duhal- 


nti I giving my of neat 
Roman Catholic emanci I hope 
and trast the time 


any one'who will make use of them to 
war’on the glorious institutions 
of the country. if we could be satis- 
fied that the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood ‘would ‘be content to remain in 
obedience to the laws of the land—to 
subniit, as be ad other sectarian 


body 
submits, to oo ope 
of the wisps wdnaicn thareh e 
no efforts to put - at up as pan fy 


dominant religion of any part other. 
ki tor sure ‘there would) 
Seontemn quite sure rw 


ical atl Gi pen by 
man of cornmon sense could imagine’ 
that a general would his duty,’ 
because he believed ‘in the 

of the Pope, or any other old woman }: 
or that a 
he was , for the same 
reason ; and as for Parliamen 
know, North, what my opi wrevent Ws 
has beewron "ike points’ ‘never fos 
the efforts of any demagogue fellow: 
within those walls. I sincerely réjois 
ced in the election of Waithman, for 
instance, for I knew the Midas: vears,! 


which were taken by the jobbernowle: 
ed corporators for rane ne 
as those of the bulls of Bax 
shan so-betwer doors h. y 
ve eee out in half an’ houry 
~ ; into Sncony alin 
flower ngland’s gen men 5 
accordingly, it was’ nen discovered, 
that le was, as Cobbett -alled him, a 
water bladder, from which nothing 
could come, because nothing was in'ity 
En would it be with » ‘O’Connell: ‘and 
rete ne > -A sentence from*Can-' 
oe of | P the first dozety ' 
r life. Tragedy-maw Shiek 
te ‘sit down in pot ; 
with Comed T wise ' 
and Frenches, and eee a : 
nobility, would range with’ the “ 
marles, the} : ee 


always makes me laugh 
of such 
house with E * or Stowell, or 
pool, ‘or Wellington ; ‘ay, or even’ 
mains of Erskine,* dilapidated as 

* aa fear that these co 4 
woukl © ve wa to the damn 
of ual pee : nk 


land. T ketiow & is ‘an object mats. 
desire by some of their veep 
petitioners to: Pattiament. Took, geet’: 3 


ches ‘sddresoed Gait 

t 

lings in Ireland, to that md ae 
gian, and most exem 
Archbishop of Dublin, and you ‘cati-’ 
not doubt the fact. And if we admit! 
the ar ts ‘now relied on to be 
valid, we cannot fesist it. If the sim. 
ple fact, that a barbarous out- 
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numbers the intellect ‘of Treland; "be" 
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sufficient reason for our giving up one 
of the bulwarks of the Constitution, the 


, in some degree, the 

British public +4 oye 

lectual value of the millions of Roman 
Catholic Ireland. We have seen peo- 
ple, calling themselves Bi and 
os a writing pastoral letters, 
vouehing the authenticity of the mi- 
raculous powers of this High German 
we have thousands of be- 

sotted creatures at gee him for 
se ape eitme ia i do 

ae ag ut W 

' brains. We have, —_ 
newspapers filled with de- 

ir grovelling superstitions 
per editors frontless 
mal them. Nay, Mr 
, this very Lawless himself, who 
ashamed not to join in the ex- 
D of contempt for the imposi- 
oS Tena mee 

t a 9 

have called t the incredible 
, or stupidity, to print a de-~ 
of that imposition in his Irish 
, and the brazen forehead to 
‘on the manly panes as of 
Protestant Ulster to te itself in 
belief. But those who have long and 
carefully turned their attention to 
, did not need this addi- 

tional instance of the mental 

ee eee eee + 
~¢ as it de ‘ * P s]. 
finds the cause of the success of 
ohenlohe in the fact, that in ‘eleven 
counties out of thirty-two, there is no 
bookseller’s shop in that country; a 
that strikes the worth 


me 
ath, 


tion, w 
what, 
I should 


if 
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ten open-mouthed to bloody prophe- 
cies. . Pastorini (Dr Walmerly, an 
English Catholic Vicar Apostolic, who 
wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse 
some fifty years ago, under that name, ) 
has declared, that, in the year 1825, 
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will be exti » with violent 
-_ i on t = ter, all over 

wor piece of bigot stupi 

dity, forgotten everywhere else, is fully 
believed by the low Irish. The book, 
printed on common paper, is circula- 
ted industriously among them in thou- 
sands, at a price aes sufficient to 
cover the cost of publication. Extracts 
of the most piquant parts are publish- 
ed separately—halfpenny brochures 
of that particular prophecy, are hawk- 
ed about the streets—and it is one of . 
the stimulants which keeps the white- 
boys in full operation. The whole 
country is full of holy wells, holy 
stones, holy caves, holy waters, hol 
oils, holy bones,—all visited, or a f 
by devout pilgrims of the same cast of 
unders' as the worship of 
Juggernaut. And these are the mil- 
lions whom we oppress by restrain- 
ing, as a precautionary measure, their 
leading people from situations of high 
authority! 

But here comes the argument which 
will be undoubtedly thrown in my 
face a You have a i pt the 
people by misgovernment, and you are 
now abusing them for what only 
attributable to yourselves.” On be- 
half of the Tories I strenuously deny 
the fact. I am not a very sincere be- 
liever in the doctrine that ill govern- 
ment is the great agent in brutalizing 
any 3 but,.supposing it true, 
our withers are unwrung. The 
Wuics enacted the penal code—the 
Wuies passed the laws pricing the 
head of a priest, and prohibiting a Pa- 
pist to on a horse worth five 
pounds. When the Tories came into 
power, they relaxed these laws; and, 
sorry am I to say, they have been 
treated with great ingratitude. Their 
attachment to the Church of England 
renders them more obnoxious to the 
Roman Catholics than the Whigs, 
who, ive as they were, are ac- 
know foes to the church, and, on 
account of that hatred, ular with 
its enemies. But let not pa wea 
or Denman lay the flattering unction 
to their souls, that their protegés for- 
get who it is to whom they owe the 
code which they clamour against. I 
shall quote the very man who was 
buttering them at this dinner. Law- 
less, when a roaring member of that 
blatant beast, the Catholic Board of 
Dublin, wrote a stupid book which he 
thought fit to call a compendium of 
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Irish History. It is an insane diatribe 
England, hatred against which 
country he carries so far as to murder 


perseverance. 
ever, is really a pretty fair pic- 
ture of Roman Cathelie feeling. What, 
then, does this gentleman say of the 
enactors of the penal code? “ Had 
Austria,” quoth the historian, “ or 
Spain, er for = vgs de 
iends of religious liberty, [observe 
fhe sneer," the friends of religious li- 
— England, the Wuies of Eng- 
land, would have been slow in giving 
to the British Monarch the necessary 
supplies to support him in his favour- 
ite object. Tuey [the igs] re- 
quired, as the condition of their zeal in 
his support, full and uncontrolled per- 
mission TO TORTURE THE IrisH Ca- 
tHoLIcs.”—Lawless’s Ireland, p. 484. 
There, Mr Brougham, there is your 
friend Lawless’s recorded opinion of 
the services conferred on the Roman 
Catholics by the Whigs; and I can 
assure you that such is the feeling of 
the whole body. If the penal code, 
then, has done mischief, we know who 
is to blame. We are endeavouring to 
remedy that mischief as well as we can, 
but we are not quite certain that we 
would be warranted in putting the 
weapons of civilization into the hands 
of le, who —-< human 
pro ity, use them e€ 
of fighting the battles of etealoes. 
Convince us that there is no danger of 
that, and our opposition is over in a 
moment. 
Lawless talked nonsense about the 
King’s visit to Ireland, in the usual 
style of the orators of his party. These 
, [precious fellows have taken it into 
their head, that, because the King re- 
commended harmony in the country, 
there was to be an end of all Protes- 
tant feeling—that the factious press 
was to be let loose in full tilt against 
all the institutions of the land—that 
corporations were to be abolished— 
that the Protestant should not 
preach Protestantism—that no tythe 
was to be paid—that churches were to 
be defiled, and churchyards intruded 
on, with complete impunity. The con- 
ciliation recommended was, with true 
Irish perspicuity, discovered to be a 
** reciprocity all on one side.” The 
Whiteboys considered it as a token, 
that the fanny were to be delivered 
over to their tender mercies, bound 


- 


hand and foot. The Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics it as a licence for 


monious. If the Protestants gave an 
8 mf wo of life, an outcry was raised 
t 


were acting in opposition to 


the unhappy Queen, and whose, whole 
lives had occupied with venting 
merciless slanders against his father 
and himself. If they remained quies- 
cent, a jubilant shout was raised that 

ank Heaven! were at last 


the people comeumned i the dirty play- 
house-riot—the blowing up a - 
row into a capital crime—the vi 

tive thirsting after the blood of the 
rioters—the venomous 
insult to juries—the whole ex i 
business, to which there has 
approximation since the days 

feries, and which have transferred 


pleted, which held that Catholicity 


was to a speedy and a bloody 
triumph in Ireland. . 

a ee 
never to be peace in: unhappy 
land? I must decline hazarding any 
answer to that question just now. The 
skein of Irish politics is too ravelled to 
be untwisted by me ina hasty review 
of the shallow prate of a shallow 
ter over his second bottle. Besides, I 
think you told me that you had a se« 
oe esse or posse, 
on Irish affairs exclusively, written 
by one of the cleverest men in that 
country—and to him I leave it. Cer- 
tain Iam, that, as long as the mass of 
the | “" continues in its pre~ 
sent state of degrading ignorance, no 
a ion will be fol- 
owed by quiet. How this ignorance 
io eo Re cengnensd naiqueesenean 
portance. It is very easy to say, 
** Educate—Educate,”—very easy in- 
deed to say it ; but when we have the 
veto of the priests against it, it is not — 
quite so easy to put your proposal in- 

7 
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effect. He will honestly tell you 
he fears proselytism would be the 
uence, and throws coolly into 
any book denounced in his 


Me po I beg leave to 
Mr La is this fact or fie. 
t must be thought of this 
society ? What would be said 
» if any Rector, Vicar, or 
of the pack, were to walk 
into the house of a parishioner, and 
iolent hands on any tract or any 

is i of ortho- 

? I rather think his reverence 

be saluted by the roughest but 

most convincing of arguments, that 
he had made a mistake. It is an every 
day occurrence in Ireland. But, in- 
» to compare Great Britain and 
Treland in this respect, is truly absurd. 
~ I beg leave to ask Mr Lawless, who 
ts in favour of civil liberty, and 
total abhorrence of oppression of all 
kinds, whether, if it so pleased a priest 
te exercise his horse-whip on the 
shoulders of his congregation, male 
and female, one of them would dare 
to resist? Does he not know, that de- 
nouneing from altars, and threaten- 
ing ‘ecelesiastical pains, is a very usual 
mode of ing the in 


sat 


using to give testimony even in cases 
ppt alr murders, of which 


par rag 
Siew nt fear of lessening thei 
to—ifor fear er 
influence over: the murderers? By 
mereaccident, while writing this, a file 
of American came intomy 
hands, in one of which I perceive a 
letter from a Romish Bishop in Ame- 
rica—an po ar is way! 
vouring to palliate the enormities 
his: men. In this letter the 
writer asserts, that, from having been: 
chaplain. to a jail; he had excellent 


pr a 
the ts. “lL -enjoyed their’ 


confidence,” he says ; from them I 
received all the information which 


- ould -be given me—I was enabled by. 
their instructions to see and converse 


with their leaders—these leaders gave 
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me the most minute details ;” and with 
their consent, he adds, he entered into 
some negotiation with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. On certain conditions pardon 
was offered to the murderous miscre-~ 
ants ; and will it be believed —‘ the 
conditions put it out of my power to 
act without betraying the confidence 
reposed in-me!!” There is a state of 
society ! What would have been said 
here to any clergyman of any sect, 
who could venture on stich a course of 
proceeding ? 

These, ewtsten! are facts kept out 
of sight by the Whig reasoners, on 
this side of the water, through igno-~ 
rance chiefly ; by those from Ireland, 
out of dishonesty. But I have wasted 
too much time on such a man as Law- 
less. I shall proceed after observing, 
that in these remarks on the unhap- 
Py system of things in Ireland, I mean 
no personal offence to any man. I am’ 

y to acknowledge that men of ta~ 
lent, of virtue, of learning, of the 
kindest hearts and the clearest heads, 
are to be found among the Irish Ca- 
tholics, lay and ecclesiastic ; but the 
argument as to the millions, as long 
as the millions remain ‘as they are, I 
scout. Of one thing I am certain, that 
the Protestants of Ireland have -a 
strong claim te our support. It is 
laughable to ‘hear’ such men as this 

tavern spouter accusing them of 
i ty—them who have stuck by 
the cause of England and of Europe, 
through good report and evil. But 
there is. an immensity of mushroom 
loyalty in Ireland, as far as thé mouth: 
is ‘concerned. There aré. men there, 
who, as Mr J. North said; in his admi- 
rable speech on the trial of the bottle-: 
and-rattle conspirators, who “* ima~' 
gine they ean compensate for the tur-’ 
uulence of one day by the crawling 
syeophancy of the next ;” a crawling 
sycophancy, displayed in pretending to 
onour the King, and covering with’ 
abuse those to whom we must look, as 
we have looked, for the continuation of . 
Senteeing of the countries under 
sceptre. 
‘Transeant Hiberni. Let me get out’ 
of the bogs. 
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Mr Blaquiere's Report on Greece, ic: 


Ma Biaqurene’s Rerort on Gnesce, &c. &c. 


- Tur “ Greek Committee” have just 
done us arte e to send us this 
little pamphlet, which, we are con- 
strained to say, furnishes a: little in- 
formation as any work of the same di- 
mensions we have ha to meet 
with. We have not time at present 
to enter fully into the most important 


subject to which, such as it is, it re-. 


lates ; but shall throw out a few hints 
notwithstanding. 

And, first of all, we are sorry to see 
the cause of Greece in these hands. 
This Mr Blaquiere may be a most re- 
spectable and well-intentioned gentle- 
man ; but he must know that his name 
has been connected with other revo- 
lutionary matters, in a way that can- 
not fail to throw some suspicion on 
any proceedings of which he is the 
great advocate and instrument. His 
name was considerably mixed up with 
the absurdities of the Neapolitan af- 
fair, for example; and, in one word, 
without wishing to insifiuate anything 
like a charge of serious mischief, he is 


universally considered as a partisan of 
Liberalism. His phlet is very 
poorly, and, intend, tox incorrectly 


written ; and there is a sort of boyish- 
ness about the re re - it, that 
must prevent sensible people from gi- 
ving much weight to the appeal of 
a mouth-piece. 

The second remark we have to make 
is, that we really are very far from be- 
ing satisfied, that individual subjects 


of this kingdom have any right what-_ 


ever to take so much upon them as 
seems of late to have become the fa- 
shion. The Government of England 
recognizes the Ottoman Porte as an 
ally: These two Governments, no 
matter how widely differing in cha- 
racter and views, have old treaties ac- 
tually in force between them. Our 
Government have refused to take any 

whatever in the struggle that has 

going on between the Porte and 
the Greek insurgents. If this be 
wrong, let the ition blame the 
Ministry in Parliament,—let the sense 
of Parliament be taken, and let the 
line of policy be altered, if the Great 
Council of the Nation be of opinion 
- that alteration is er. But what 
have we here ?—We have a set of pri- 
vate individuals, mostly very humble 
ones too, assembling periodically in a 
London tavern, and gravely discussing 

Vox. XIV. 


the iety of sending “‘ Congreve 
partizans,”. er * acce 

offerings to the ing Greeks.” 
We have this Committee sending out 
Mr Blaquiere as a sort of ambassador 
ee ae eee 

ommittee sendi: phlet an 
pamphlet to pres * The clergy.” 
** the matrons and young ladies,” and 
“ all the friends of liberty and Chris- 
tianity,” that it is their most impera- 
tive duty to give money to the Greek 
Committee, in order that the Greek 
Committee may give it to the * Greek 


. Government” to pay their troops, con- 


duct their campaigns, and beat the 
Turks. : 


What is this but a carrying on of 
war against an ally of ro anit by 
these subjects of the English crown 
—What right have these individuals 
so todo? If the Irish Liberals were to 


rebel to-morrow, murder Archbishop 
M and sack Dublin, there can be. 


Go 
land.” But if they did so, what would 
the at Would our Go- 
allowing 


word, the question 
this: is it not still 
GOVERNMENTS to 


vernment a' 
vernment 


tee” may be convened in the tavern, 

and the Greek Committee’s ambassa- 

dors may go to Tripolizza, just as often 

as the fancy takes them—The lan- 

guage of every rational man and loyal 

subject will be, “ mre affair of 
3 
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the state, not of the pot-house.” The 
Turks may be the worst le in the 

_ world, and the Greeks ¢ —but 
_ are we to be the judges ?—ay, are we 
to be the executioners ? Who has call- 
ed us to this office ?>— Where is our 
right ?—Are we, private men,we hum- 
e individuals, sitting each man with 
his legs under his own mahogany here 
in England, are we invested with any 
title to meddle between the Grand 
Seignior and the PrinceMaurocordato? 
Are we all so many Sovereign Powers 
here over our port >—If so, what is the 
use of all this hambug of a King, and 
a Parliament, and a Secretary for Fo- 
rage Affairs, and all the rest of it? 

a 


t is the use of such idle names as, 


* International Law,’ and so forth ? 
“-——Am not I a Nation—I, myself, I, 
with this five-pound note. in my 
breeches pocket? I can buy five 
pounds worth of spherical case shot, 
and send them out to Greece—I there- 
_ fore can go to war with this Turk— 
and why not ?” 
This nonsense must be put a stop 
to. If these people send over any su 
lies that can do the least good to the 
. Greeks, they must send a great deal, 
.for, according to their own pamphlet, 
the Greek government has never yet 
been able to pay their soldiers at all, 
or toclothe above one-third of them 
ata time. If * the Greek Committee” 
Supply all these deficiencies—if they 
equip and pay the Greek army, pray who 
> the real belligerents >— The Greek 
- Committee, on the one side, evident- 
ly, and the Grand Seignor on the other. 
.Can this be, without creating a war be- 
tween England and the Porte? Most 
certainly not. In short, it is only the 
_utter imbecility of these well-meaning 
people that protects them for a mo- 
ment. Ifthey could do. anything worth 
thinking of, we should soon hear more 
of it. They have done, and they can 
do nothing ; and therefore they are 
allowed to make just what speeches, 
pe as just what pamphlets, they 


please. 
We have not been talking of the 
Greek cause; be it observed, but of 
the Greek Committee. To see a libe- 
ral enlightened Christian government 
established in Greece, would be to us, 
‘and to all the European world, the 
most delightful of spectacles. We hope 
_such a government may be established 
there—and most happy should we be 
_toheat that the Christian governments 
of Europevhad jbeen able to find any 
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glad to hear what it is. 


Cort. 


proper opportunity for assisting the 
Greeks by their interference and me- 
diation. But we ate satisfied that no 
interference even of that kind will be 
of any use, unless the measure bea 


-general one. And we are most sincere- 


y of opinion, that the greatest dis- 
service any one individual can at this 
moment do to the Greeks, is to assist 
in any way whatever in increasing the 
importance of these officious Associa- 
tions, the meddling of which, it is but 
too manifest, can have no substantial 
effect whatever, except that of creating 
much unhappy suspicion and distrust 
in those high and responsible quarters 
from which alone the Greeks have any 
right to expect or to receive assist- 
ance. 

Mr Blaquicre’s pamphlet contains 
no information at all worthy of the 
name—and the few facts he does pro- 
duce have any tendency rather than to 
confirm the eonclusions he appears so 
eager to draw from them. ‘The Greek 
Congress of this year, he says, met in 
an orange grove and deliberated on 
three great subjects—first, “‘ the best 
mode of introducing trial by jury, and 
a regular system of education, on the 
principles of Bell and Lancaster ;” se- 
condly; “on the state of their finances, 
public accounts, and national resour- 
ces ;” and thirdly and tasty, “ onthe 
extent of thenaval and military forces, 
and the most effectual plan for repel- 
ling every future attempt of the ene- 
my.”—Now, if this be not putting the 
cart before the horse, we should be 
Fretty legis- 
Jators indeed! ‘Bell and Lancaster's 
education taking place ‘here and then 
of the inquiry into their military re- 
sourecs, and the means of repelling t 
enemy ! ‘ 

Onee more—we devoutly hope the 
termination of this struggle willbe the 


-establishment of an independent Greek 


Government in Greece. The course 
of events, so far as we can understand 
matters, seems to render this consum- 
mation every day more probable ; but 
it certainly will not be hastened by the 
Greck Committee, although we think 
it very probable it may be deferred, 
These agitators, when they simply, 
avowedly, and distinctly, in their pri- 
vate capacities, meddle with such mat- 
ters, do what we humbly conceive they 
have no right to do—usurp the privi- 
lege of the government under whose 
tion they exist ; and eventually, 
if. their exertions are of any conse< — 
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quence whatever, injure instead of be- 


nefiting the causes they are pleased 
to adopt. But when they assume, as 
of late they appear to have no scruples 
in doing, something like that lic 
and authoritative ¢ ter to which 
they have no claim more than the cat- 
tle in the fields—when they Aint that 
their veice:is the voice of their coun- 
try, that their interference is the inter- 
ference of England, that they are any 
thing more than they really are—their 
conduct both assumes a character of 
more intolerable arrogance aud pre- 
sumption, and seems well calculated 
to produce consequences of the most 
ic nature. 1% 

Sir Rebert Wilson. negoliates in 
Spain ; and Mr Blaquiere talks of its 
“occurring” to him ‘‘ that the presence 
—, of some kind would be fa- 

ly interpreted by the Provisional 
Government and — of Greece ! !” 
A notion in which he says a ‘‘ most 
flattering réception afterwards convin- 
ced him he was riot mistaken!’ Good, 
very good ! are wE oy come to this, 
that any foreign peoples or govern- 
ments are to put favourable interpre- 
dations upon matters of this mighty 
importance ! Tlie arrival of Mr Bla- 
quiere! .“‘ the presence of an agent of 
some kind!”’. An agent indeed !— 
«¢ With surety stronger than Achilles’ arm 
*Fore all the Greekish heads, which with 

one voice 
Call Agamemnon General !”” 
SHAKESPEARE. 

+ MLord Byron has gone to Greece: 
this ‘is, to be sure, rather a different 
matter from Mr Blaquiere’s embassy : 
But we:must have rather more facts 
than Mr Blaquiere’s pamphlet fur- 
nishes, before we commit ourselves b 
saying anything as to his Lordship's 
prospects in this picturesque, and, we 
Sactewse; generous adventure. 

It is not our fault, if these people 
manage matters so as to make all ra- 
tional men them with jealousy: 
It is not our fault, that the Edinburgh 
Review, and its worthy colleague, the 


Morning Chronicle, attack everything “ 


that the Christians of this country 
have been taught to hold dear, in the 
one page, and sound a trumpet about 
the necessity of humbling “‘ the Jnfi- 
dels” (whatasweet phrase from them !) 
in the next. It is not ofr fault, if the 
same loyalandenlightened Whigs, who 
give a dinner to. Messrs Broucuam 
and Denman, aud toast ‘‘ Reform,’* 
the gne day, are pleased to give a sup- 
per on the following night to Mr Law- 


* that 
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tess! and toast “‘ Kinloch of Kin- 


loch,” and “ the memory of Emmett.” 


It is not our fault, if the cloven hoof 
will not be at the trouble to keep it- 
self decently concealed. © 

We must disclaim, however, any 
intention of saying anything against 
Mr Blaquiere, . Qn. the contrary,’ his 
peng pl believe that he is 
an amiably oung man—ve' 
much me We og no doubt rw 4 
the best possible intentions, and we 
honour him for them. But we really 
do not believe that. there was any ab- 
solute necessity for his interfering. be- 
tween the Turks and the Greeks. We 
consider it as quite possible that these 
parties may in the end settle their 
matters without thinking of ‘“ the 
Greek Committee ;” and hope, in the 
meantime, that Mr Blaquiere’s book, 
which is to come out at the beginning 
of the next publishing season, may be 
better got up than his pamphlet, which 
appeared at the fag-end of,the last. 

What is become of General Pepe ? 
Where is Count. Pecchio? Are. Sir 
Robert Wilson’s “‘ Commentaries on 
the Peninsular War” to be in 8vo or 
4to? Is there to be no subscription 
for a monument to Dr. Watson, ju- 
nior? Is it: true that Lieut.-General 
the Earl of Rosslyn is about to give 
his office in the Chaneery of Scotland ¢ 
Is it true that al/ the lawyers havead- 
vised the dishing of the Jury Court in 
Scotland? Isittrue that Mr Brougham 
is resolved to have another run at the 
Chancellor? Is it true that Mr John 
M‘Farlane, advocate, approves of the 
plan? Is it true that Mr Shireff of St 
Ninians has really quitted the Kirk of 
Scotland? Is it true that he declined 
being the new Pope? Is it true that 


the Princess Olive has fallen in love - 


with Mr Owen? Is it true that 

body is eloping? Is it true that Mr 
Waithman is Lord Mayor of London? 
Is it true that Mr Hone is turned Me- 
thodist? Is it true that Mr Irving 
has come to the end of his tether? Is 


it true.that Alaric Watts blew up. 


Fonthill? Is it true.that there were 
sixteen Guidos? Is it true that Mr 
Beckford thinks Mr Fox. was no better 
than he should have been? Is it true 
that Cooper and Russell are to fight 
next spring on the Steyne? Is it true 

Mr Leslie has brought home the 
Belvidere Apollo? Is it true that the. 
Morning Chronicle has becn talking 
of the. two celebrated Generals, 
Odysseus and Ulysses?” ite 

We pause for a reply. 


ena 
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* ** "Deep, ye see that same job 
o’ the horse, cans, tee lave o’. my 
Yorkshire — a come-to-pass 
well worthy of a record. For, yeshould 
know, an it were necessar’ to tell you, 
that I was a stranger at Leeds, and 
guarded I was in my dealings, 
and on account o’ the notour 
cl r the Yorkshire foo for 
jinking in their bargains ; really 
whan my friend, and long correspond- 
ged offered, in a civil and free 
manner—that I must needs allow—his 
horse, to take me o’er to Doncaster, I 
swithered, and was in a sore hesitation 
of mind concerning the same, for I 
need not tell ooh, tat there’s no part 
of the habit and repute of the York- 
shire folk more unsettled mers their 
customers, than their ways of dealing 
anent horges; nay, and what's very 
among honest men, they 
make no seeret of the glamour they 
have used in their traffic in that com- 

ity. Therefore, as ye may well sup- 
pose, when Mr ns was so com- 
plaisant as to offer me his horse, I had 
that he was not without an 
for his own behoof; for which 
and natural suspicion, ye may 
I was not overly keen to comply 
with his obligin offer, for really, to 
speak God’s truth, no man could be 
more well-bred and discreet than he 
was in ing me that same offer. 
However, for all that I could either 
say or do, he was really so pressing with 
his civility, that it would have been a 
very coarse conduct on my part to have 
persisted in a denial. 

Well, so ye see the horse being so 
proffered, and the proffer so consented 
to by me, on the day I had sorted out 
of the week I was to be there, for that 
aforesaid and same journey to Doncas- 
ter, the beast was brought to the door 
of the house where I staid, and there 
having laid my legs o’er the saddle, I 
found it a ‘composed and canny brute, 
Mr. M‘Lauchlan of Fudiy’s fine geld. 
ing was no surer footed ; and so, as ye 


§ 


ge 


4, 


ma , me and the horse, I on its 
back, our ways towards that same 
boroughs-town of Doneaster, and the 


farther I rode, and the mair I grew ac- 


quaint with the horse, the mair rea- 


son I had to be thankful for the 
solid poitese of my civil correspond 
en 
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By the Author of the Ayrshire Legatees, de. 
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But to make a short of a long tale, 
and no to deseant and enlarge on the 
civility of the lads at the inns and ta- 
verns that we passed,—indeed, for that 
matter, they were ow for me ; for, 
to confess a fault, they thereby wiled 
from me a sixpence, where I would 
have gart a twal-pennies do at the door 
ef ony stabler in all Scotland. But at 
the time I did na begrudge that li- 
berality on my part, having so footy 
and well-going a beast for a bethank, 
as I had that aforesaid and the same. 
But I'll no say that, now and then, 
when I thought of the habit and re- 
pute of the Yorkshire folk, concerning 
their horses, I hadna a dread upon me 
that all wasna sound at the bottom— 
the more = me ly as the horse lost a 
shoe soon after we had passed through 
the first toll, the which | thought a 
remarkable thing. However, as I was 
saying, the horse and me arrived safe 
at the aforesaid and same boroughs 
town of Doncaster, and no beast, after 
such a journey, could be in better or- 
der, than was that aforesaid and same. 

But now I have to rehearse of what 
ensued. Ye’re to know and under-~ 
stand, that there was then in Doncas- 
ter a grand ploy, which they call the 
Sen Leger, the which is a kind of a 
horse-race ; but no like our creditable 
Leith raees of old, and those sprees of 
moderation of the same sort that’s 
ha’den in their stead at Musselburgh. 
—Really the King’s visit was just a 
Sabbath till’t—never was seen such a 
jehuing o’ coaehes, such a splashery o° 

orses, and swearing and tearing o’ gen- 
tlemenand flunkies ; it was just a ching 
by common. 

But no to summer and winter about 
yon dreadful horse races, and the 
gambling there anent, enough to make 
a sober man’s hair stand on end, J 
alighted at the door of an inn, and 
I gave the horse the same and afore- 
said, that had so well brought me 
there, to an hostler lad ; and went to 
see what I might be able to do in the 
way of custom the shops. But 
the wearyful Sen Leger was ahint 
every counter ; and upon the whole 


it was but a thriftless journey, I 
soon found, that I had come: upon ; 
and therefore I came to an agreement 
with myself, in my own mind, te go 
back to Coals and then 


think of com- 
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ing northward. So having inthat way 
resolved, I went back to the inns, and S$ 
told the hostler lad to have the horse 
Ahesame and aforesaid that I had come 
on, ready betimes in the morn, and 
then I returned to the-house of a cor- 
respondent that thad invited me to 
5 because of the extortionate state 
of inns. But I know not what 
came .ower me—sunely it was a token 


of what was to ha I got but 
little rest and my thovghts were aye 


‘running on the horse, the same 
and aforesaid, had brought me 
from Leeds, and more especially anent 


the repute of the Yorkshire folk as 
horse-co 


wpers. 

However, at the last, I had a com- 
posed refreshment, and I rose as I had 
portioned, and went to the inns, and 
there the hostler lad, at the very mi- 


nute the hour it, brought forth, 
as.1 thought, the But, think 


what was my consternation, when 
ing to lu on on I discovered that it was 
Shalloons’ horse than I 
ae Mr Shalloons. 
. “Lad,” said I, “ nane of your tricks 
upon tra travellers—that’s no my horse.” 
“ By glum !” says he, “ it be's 
our 
- “ Na,” quo’ I, “ I'll take my oath 
pg ana s no the horse I brought to 
t ouse.” 
It be’s : poe horse, sir, so on and 
be off,” he, in a very audacious 
manner. 


«¢ ll never lay leg out o’er that 
beast in this world, for to a surety it’s 
no mine. Deil’s in ‘the fallow, does he 
think what might come on me if I were 
catcht riding another man’s horse in 
Yorkshire ?” 

* F tells you,” quo’ the hostler, “it 

bageee horse—I wouldn’t go never to 

no lies about it. A nice bit of 
blood it be too—no genleman need 
cross better.—Please, sir, to mount.” 

« Mount !—do ye think I’m by my- 
sel, and that I dinna ken ae horse frae 
another ?” said I: “ that horse is no 
mine, and mine he'll never be, so gang 
back to the stable, and bring the one 
I put ys! yee hands yestreen, or I ‘i 
maybe find a way to gar you.’ 

a Well, to be sure, if you be’nt a 
yum ane; why, sir, does you not see 
that there white Saag horse had 
a white foot—which be a testificate 
that this here horse be’s your horse.” 
- I tell you, white foot or black foot, 
that’s no my horse, and if ye dinna 


- 
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being may clea, EH have you ators the 


o yy HS his green breeches !—I 
doesn’t care—no, nothing at all—for 
Sir William I rare at 


horse ; I'll tak my 
<< Horse f” quo I, oT taatg 4 alike” 


« By jingo, so it be’s!” was the 
ne’er-do-weel’s answer, and I saw him 
Lm rape Bon es h he 

a remnant of impudence yet 
and he said, “ But your horse was & 


mare.” 
At this my corruption rose, and 1 
could stand no more, but, giving @ 
werful stamp, I cried, “ Deevils in 
ell !” whikele Gl hasty word for me 
Oe ee ee 


eikaier that I was in my im- 

vod, ee Mr Anirew: the 
aeimaaens 
chaskesantoniaten 


go- prepigrnenere 


vil, well-fared, gentleman-likeman, the 
landlord, who ‘said to ica being’ fall, 
contrition, that their stables being 

and some of the grooms drunk, 
horse had been unfortunately 

quite dead, and his skin gone to 
tan-pit ; but that, to mide un indenstl 
fication,: he had got one as like it as 
anges Sonar waerhapeie wre = 
was ; however, through inadvertency, 
a mare had been brought. **T shall not, 
however,” said he, “‘ make two words 
about it ; 


« Fifty guineas ” quo’I; « nane o’ 
yout by eeneatetns he was worth 
sixty pounds if he was worth a far- 


= 

I'll pay you the’ price,’ ’ said the 
landlord, “ and all favour I ask 
in return is that sion happenah et 
what house the accident ha 
so he paid me the’ money, 
I was for a season not easy to think 
the way that such a sum for a horse 
ned ntie oS 6 

—— uch. mr rye ll 

and gone, I could make no 

better ot tun $0 pat tp the netsh 
pipette de ygp ri weet oo 

a stage- ceed 
of what I should say to r Shalloons 
and in a terrible dread duced T'was that’ be 
would not be content with the sixty 
pound, but obligate me to pay @ ty~ 
rannical sum. 

Howsever, having considered with 


ae 
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I went to eS of the 
Yorkshire way of cheating with horses 
—and I said 


> 

«* Mr Shalloons, yon’s a very conve- 
nient and quiet beast of yours ; would 
ye do a friend a‘ favour, and ‘sell’t ‘to 
me on reasonable terms ?” 

* Tt is,” quo’ he, “a very passable 
hack—I aid not wish to part wi't ; 
but as you have taken a fancy to him, 
you shall-have him for forty guineas.” 

“ Forty guineas, Mr Shalloons,”: 
cried I—** Na, could never 


leok for that—Thirty’s mair liké the 
price.” , 


Sawney at Doncaster. 
, as soon as I arrived at Leeds,’ 


Poet! 
‘© Half ‘the difference,” said ‘he, 
* and the horse is yours.” 

“* Make it punds, Mr Shalloons, and 
I'll tak him,” quo’ I. 

*€ Well, ‘pounds let’ it be,” said ‘he 
—so I paid him the five-and-thirt 
pounds out of the sixty, by the whic 
I had a clear profit of five-and-twen- 
ty pounds, preter the price of my 
ticket by the coach, which is an evi- 
denice and a fact to me, that a Scotch- 
man may try his hand at horse-fiesh 
with a Yorkshireman ony day in the 
year, the Sen Leger fair-day at Don- 
caster not excepted. 
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Tne theatres have commenced with 
promise for the-season. Covent- 
f — eclipsed during the 
last, by the new brilliancy of Drury- 
Lane, was determined to outshine all 
rivalry, present and future ; and its 
openi g on the Ist of October un- 
doubted exhibited a coup d’wil of 
uty. The roof of the pro- 
scenium is abrilliant sky, with a golden 
sun large enough to enlighten ten such 
eres. The ceiling is circular 
and celestial, so far as it can be made 
such, by clouds, glimpses of vivid blue, 
and a central fountain of light, a chan- 
delier-of great ificence. The fronts 
of the boxes are all golden ; and golden 
without the glare of gold. The u 
¢ ‘ is removed. to a more uniis- 
eoverable elevation, and the old thun- 
der of the gods is thus subdued into a 
murmur—a fortunate change for the 
mortals. A multitude of subordinate 
contrivances for comfort and security 
have been adopted, which escape the 
general eye. The tiers etat have been 
remembered, and backs have been put 
to the seats in the pit—a grand inno- 
vation in theatres, and no trivial ‘con- 
venience. It might be a curious cal- 
culus, to estimate how many plays have 
for the want of this comfort- 
able ‘application to the backs of the 
critics. ‘The pitmen, once the arbiters 
of the drama, were in the most trying 
situation that ever exercised human 
patience. What complacency could be 
expected from a multitude squeezed, 
inched, trampled on, and condensed 
into an old pit-audience, with discom- 


fort assailing them in every point— 


bare benches, and backless seats. The 
first half-hour of this carnal agony 
must have put the most benevolent 
criticism out of temper, and are we to 
wonder that the play was hissed, when 
hissing was the only way to escape 
martyrdom ? Why do not some of our 
archeologists make themselves immor- 
tal, and dissertate upon the composi- 
tion of the pit of the last century ? 
Dry bores, Roman buttons, and Saxon 
shoe-ties, have had their day. No man 
can now hepe to build an eternal fame 
on pitchers and tooth-picks, Greek | 
as they may be. Hogarth would have 
done it justice, and ought to have done 
himself the justice of leaving its picture 
for his fame. The first rows filled by 
young Templars, full of country fresh- 
ness, just fledged in town impudence. 
The centre blackened with a gloomy 
and compressed mass, an iron phalanx 
of fierce physiognomies, the veterans 
of the inns of court, and the coffee- 
houses, when coffee-houses were, what 
they ought to be, chapels of ease to 
Parnassus ; every man of them with a 
bag-wig on his head, a rapier by his 
side, and the glory of Congreve, Wy- 
cherley, and Farquhar, firm on his bit- 
ter and inky lips. 

But those days are gone, and the su- 
premacy of the pit is gone with them. 
Labunturanni, et noslabimur. Citizens, 
in their various dimensions of body, 
occupy the place of the Zoiluses depart- 
ed ; the apprentices, from the commer- 
cial population of Bow Street, and 
its environs, occupy, by advantage of 
neighbourhood, the early places of the 
pit, and form the advanced guard. The 
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ladies, bonnetted, capped, and snood- 
ed, oceupy the rear, and, with some 
adventurous exceptions that push for- 
ward as eclaireurs. among the central, 
and even the front benches, constitute 
the.most elevated, as well as the most 
attractive portion of the tribunal—a 
tribunal no more. The spirit of judg- 
mentis fled, Minos, A.acus, and Rha-+ 
damanthus, frown no longer ; and their 
tenderer substitutes now sit out un- 
repining the whole five hours, with 
melo-dramas in their eyes, and senti- 
mentalism going on at their ears. 
Covent Garden commences with a 
considerable dramatic force. Young, 
who sustained his reputation so effec- 
tually at Drury Lane, will now have 
a broader field for his powers, and the 
are certainly popular in a very hig 
degree. A new actor, Rayner, who, 
after having been, as-an.amateur, an 
enthusiastic admirer of Emery, has 
e an actor in his range of parts, 
has already exhibited, unusual vivid- 
ness and energy. Whether he has hu- 
mour equal to his:force, is yet to be 
discovered, but he has palpably made 
an impression upon the audience. The 
strength of the campaign will proba- 
bly be in comedy and opera, and thus 
it must continue till a great tragic act- 
ress appears. Tragedy is supreme, 
and when a woman of tragic talent 
shall tread the stage, all its minor per- 
formances must give way. Sinclair, 
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who held.a high rank before his:Ita= 
lian tour, has returned with improved: 
taste and science.. Whether the im- 
provement has extended to his tone, 
is yet to be ascertained. Some ‘operas 
are awaiting him, and he will have 
** no brother near the throne.” Melo- 
dramas are announced, and both thea-. 
tres will take the field with a nume- 
rous cavalry., A squadron from) Paris: 
are actually, under orders for Covent 
Garden, the native dramatists. having: 
been already enlisted by Elliston. ‘Thus 
Drury Lane is again to be violated: by. 
a horse’s hoof. But the managers on 
both sides console themselves with the 
allowable jest, that whatever men may 
do, horses are notoriously better to 
draw. 

Rival melo-dramas are already brist- 
ling with dreadful note of preparation ; 
the whole machinery of nature is fear- 
lessly brought into requisition. The 
Ganges is already announced at Drury 
Lane ; Vesuvius is preparing a coun 
ter wonder at ei — An 
earthquake near at the one, is 
to be conbetak ep samaleal at the 
other. Neither side relies on mative 
phenomena. ‘A cascade of the most. 
formidable dimensions is already tra 
velling by easy stages from: Paris, and 
to meet this with an overwhelming 
superiority, a steam-boat is waiting-at 
Calais, to bring over a general conflas 


gration. 





LETTER FROM A CONTRIBUTOR IN LOVE. 


Dear Nortn, 

I cannor possibly do that article 
upon the Digamma this month ; so 
you must get on without it, and I am 
sure you have plenty. 

The fact is, 1 fell in love last Thurs- 

_day, by the merest accident in the 
world ; and am now sitting at my bow- 
window, fronting the Regent’s+Park, 
watching hePadington coachesas they 
and sighing and growing quite 
Jack-a-daisical. . 1f you, think it likely 
you shall be short, perhaps I may get 
poetic towards the 15th; and “ loss 
of innocence,” you know, (I mean my 
own .innocence,) .“ sounds well in 
verse.” But this by the way. As for 
town, there is nothing stirring in it. 

The. two great ‘Theatres opened on 
the Ist, Drury witha swinging com- 
pany, and a, show and a dance two 
nights before, They have Kean, Mac- 


ready, Elliston himself, (the rogue ié 
worth the world, after all, in comedy, 
Wallack, Liston, Dowton, Terry, @ 
Harley ; and, besides all this, there is 
Kitty—* beautiful Kitty !”’—who can 
s a hundred times more music 
dies any other. woman in. the world 
can sing. Covent-Garden seems to be 
dreaming this sedson, as well as the 
last. Le 
‘* Doetor ! the thanes deme a iw 
They are losing all theirshowy peo- - 
ple. lacplivtmndatin however, (antef: 
fective ones,) ‘have been made about 
the. house ; and -Young, Sinclair} 
Charles Kemble, Miss Paton, and Miss. 
Chester, will: bring something. | 
And what did they do at opening? 
Why, both places dull enough. Much 
Ado about Nothing, and The Rivals— 
sterling, but stale. ‘There was a new 
farce, however, with a horrible name: 
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to articulate at Drury-~Lane,— Stella 
. Stella and Lea- 
; s !”—What a combination.— 
It's like. 
» . “ There was a lady, 
: And she loved a swine.” 
. a say the piece is Colman’s. A 
Seeds tieeteens totes enter 
‘way, nothing atall new 
ing about 


Iam told, is ‘going about absolutely 
frantic ; and all the ale at the South- 


¥ General Question” came out. 
Tell Tickler this, if you leve me. 
Talking of Hazlitt, I had the stran~ 
(pt eaten an last night ! 
t he was come over from Italy, 
and had taken the White ConduitHouse 
‘Tea Gardens. It’s true, upon my word. 
I saw him in the bar, as plain as ever 
I saw him in my life—in a straw hat, 
and a foreign ai ite smirking and. 


we 


reign air—qui i d 
— He was “ setting 
little loaves, and pats of butter, as. 


they went out from the sanctum, in a 
bran new Fairburn’s pocket-book, with 
See oor atean, solding poopie woe 

ran about, ing people wi 
the hot water out of the tea-kettles. 
Very odd, wasn’t it ?—You haven't 
heard anything of the kind ? 

I did understand, certainly, some 
time back, that Cockaigne was rebel- 
lious, about his Majesty's stay abroad, 
and refused any longer to be governed 
as a province ; but White Conduit- 
House is so near Islington ; and that 

the washerwoman ; it can 


of 

I be! 

Heigho tam y areerpeaae a 
Christopher ut I w you hate 
these kind of affairs. , 
igpat yet if you could but see the 


.. Talking of love, I had such a batch 
of Lafitte last night, niy dear friend ! 

an Anchovy toast ; and 
not the ghost of a head-ache this morn- 
ing. Ambrose shall have the direc- 
tions for the toast immediaiely ; though 


I to be down before next 
jolttheation ve 


_ I stop, for a moment, to make a do- 
tonet % 2 Py, “yr . 
- They are gone—the little dears !— 
Natives they were. So white, so 
plump,—they put me in mind of Kitty 


Letter from a Contributor in Love. 


Stephens (bless her !) exactly. I could 
have eaten another dozen, ft had not 
been in love. There was one of the 
departed rather thinner than the rest ; 
perhaps he was in love too ! 

There is a providence, my dear 
North, even in the eating of an oyster! 
I could moralize, when I think how 
different might have been the lot of 
that little rogue who looked leaner— 
{I think he was in love)—than his 
companions. How he must hug him- 
self where he is, reflecting where he 
might have been! He might have 
lived on, perhaps, even to old age, and 
never havée"been caught. The dred- 
ging-pole might have passed over him, 
year after year ; leaving him to pine, 
and be neglected, and grow all beard, 
and. go out of season! Or he might 
have been taken up by the nets, and 
yet afterwards ill by accident on 
the beach ; where he would have died 
deserted ! slowly roasting in the sun, 
and with the conviction too, in his 

my, that he should not be fit to eat 

en all was.over! Or, (cruellest fate 
of all !’) after getting safe as far as Bil- 
linsgate, fate might, as I may say, have 
overtaken him between the boat and 
the lip ; he might have been bought 
by an itinerant dealer, instead of my 
respectable. fishmonger ; been cried 
about in a ricketty cart, or exposed in 
a tub at the corner of an alley ;, and, 
at last, his feelings, insulted with thick 
vinegar and black pepper, have found 
a horrible grave in the stomach of a 
coal-heaver! - 

But don’t let Ebony say I am ne- 

ing him ; for positively there is 
nothing that you would listen to “ ex- 
ytant” here. Apropos though, there is 
The Diorama. Did you see it in Pa- 
ris?—No. Well, but you have read 
in the pers (if ever by accident 

take them up) about the scaffold- 
ing on the Chapel view,—and the work- 
men at which the French General 
threw stones,—and the pots, and the 
tools, and the broken marble,—and 
all that ?—A good deal of it is true 


enough. 

The workmen certainly did not de- 
ceive me; but I confess I took the 
planks and trowels, (they are ata dis- 
tance, understand, from the figures of 
the men, ) to be part of the preparations 


used in putting up the pictare. - And 
what the illusion oe ood deal, is, 
that the building in which you stand 


is actually 2007 nesdiem of masons 























ly indeed, a com as well all petty larcenies.  You,will hear of 
a 


of the picture ; andithe view, general- was a little relief ; 

painting. The whole ‘beats panora- committing an atrocity myself 
ma, and cosmorama, and Covent-~Gar- wishin this or two—just for no- 
den scenery to:boot—clean out of the velty—if ia Amelia-—(hut you 
field. ecist aobies - shan’t. know her name) does niet nes 
what is there? Why, there is Mac- | Farewell! I'll send the, verses, if J 
Adam's, new pavement, begun in St happen te write them. ‘Ah, Christo- 
James's Square ; but that is not to be seer ere er yo ae : 
tried ina minute. Then there are bal- love some dey:+-Odso! I almost, for- 





would go up by moon-light, roast. goose set 

And. all Sections and pave- Baxi 

i 7 eon ths ( ivy? GHEE HTL NNO TESE 7 

-') (WHE COMPLETE ANGLER OF IZAAK WALTON AND CHARLES CoTToN.® “” 
Watton’s Complete Angierisade- Athens cannot feel an ades 

lightful book, that is certain ; but it eee Yet; we ate iow 

eannot be so intensely delightful to for our= 


Seottish as to English readers. Old selves. :We do venerate the “‘oldoman 
Taaak was. ‘He: t;” as-truly:as the very worst. 
wrote the Lives of Five English Wor- anglerin'C y-land ; wh an 
thies, but . . ‘it * ter —_ m ss ; ve 





“a linendraper, or Ham- Major hinteelf not exceptetl— 
burgh merchant.” Londoners, there- Charing~€ross and Cheapside. 
fore, claim him as their own dear old © There areindeed 
Izaak’; and even the feelthat ces, indep even 
they have an interest in the benign oc- a — = 
togenarian. There is, some- ng. written 
thing John Gilpini yand dhdsben, whet 
Estndem sitions ef erbdigand ae 7 “iad iacpehentatieiod al 
why” pi 
his is cherished in tme- «@ certain’: verte me ml 
thatendernessandzeal with natural feelings, and benumb 
we inhabitants ‘of the Modern their elasticity, seems yet to have pre- 
Tit, i oweitsat : Tate mS > ViEpbe & RR: LPT 
OAH Wolimos 2-7 Bum OC wt Duin Oe If oo BS oo 





- © The Complete Angler of Isaak Walton and Charles Cotton: | Extensivély émbel- 
shy first-rate- Artists. ‘To which are added, an Introductory Essay; the Linnean: 
: of the various River-Fish delineated in the Work; and Hlustrative Notes. 
is as agente Fleet-Street, adjoining Serjeant’s-Inn, 16 
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Walton's Angler. Le [Oet. 
ithe U irit. Now; in all this, we ave 

tly in the right, and partly in ‘the 
wrong, as t be shewn in afew 
words. But we have some other pre 
fatory remarks to make, so let the Wal- 
tonites settle it as they will. ut 
® In Seotland—and, to be sure, ‘ih 








ye ena age tne mm rather a wild, difficult, adventurous, 
ess of that truth. The old citizen, on eet. ed scm It partakes of 
mn 


hhis- way even'to the river the passio life—a passion 
to forget w che worldinwhie be which, like that of the young poet, so 
dived; ‘and after the first rise of a Deautifully described by Wordsworth, 
ling, @-trout, ora salmon, “ the for Adela , * haunts” the true 


aon oe dna Ott alk for dower atigler, and carries him to the riverer 
arnougy thie feading rae het sedieanietih woh etkoianhiade 
or wa rings a thousand eager 
Sasl mpvaenlie: nasabeear-ds soos Ser woep tine wows. 
—a- no streams . away into house- 
re— ess solitudes—the south or west-wind 
Holland. ~ 1c of that drops the “ feed” upon the. pool, 
»~ “Phis' ia;'in fact, the charm of the comes from the long mountain glen, at 
ty arte gat We do not so whose head the river has its source~ 
much that we are readinganeld and the clouds that throw their “ kilk 
ot ae teeta “arsei ner Se 4 ing shadows” over his flics, are seen 
walking with, an old man. told travelling over peak and precipice. 
vay f ut intending it, reveals to en a utter seclusion 
Us sweet, pure, gentle, guileless, from human life, relieved by unexpect- 
and enlightened character. We feel ed hospitality in some Sat, toons till 
that hes,‘ in wit,aman ; simplicity, the angler is at its very door, or by the 


of the sport, is menton moor and by mountain—more 
partaken with our friend and father: or less: marked; but still something 
vdBut we have-said, that old Izaak is vi ee mirtea er 
‘more tenderly beloved in | which ton delighted; whi 
‘in’ Scotland.: We have no 80 vividly delineated.’ Much, nodoubt, 


eye: and we have ourselves caught tonone; nay, must be delightful to 
in the market-place of a all.:. But. the enthusiasm, the venera-. 
i isplay tion, the reverence, are to be found in 
stone-steps Meneene Wp. Aacshe -England only,.and especially in and 
our. about London: ’ 


pish ancestors... Such a being.as Izaak —. Now, should these. paragraphs meet 
Wai in Seot- the eye. of some well-informed, well- - 
land... thos occupied man, who never threw a line 
seeerg sepeennh eines Ne hee in his life, he will wonder what all this 
tex, or the impassioned veneration with is that we are writing about ; and hap- 
lei con- ly remember Dr J m's definition. 
of oddity; and the Friend! purchasé forthwith Mr Ma- 
not so much felt.as the jor’s edition of the Complete Angler, 
of the experiences.of a flesh and the mystery will-be solved. - 
; ~ Begin, good friend | with the plates; 
somewhat unnatural fiction, and you will feel yourself—unless you 
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ful freedom of that angler’s salutation, ja 


read 2 lesson of courtesy 
ty. ra er that party in the meadow, 
below yw Pg irit dyad ie church 
wer, and hark to ‘Maudlin, 
song which was by Kit Marlow, 
BD hero) tale RMS Hog ; ; 
+ Come live'with-me and be my love ;” 
party,‘ If love anid al). she world ve 


Oli thow innocent our 


‘Oir? 3 Niamyve wary aeiagd ae 

‘ Now T toveal Wherey gab rs: sayss 
By turns, to cotne and visit ye!" - 7 

etry tae tar & got sheet orth. 
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“Oh! how happy here’ 8 our leisure! 


ee 
40 2 


fer 











: am hot so ‘is'to“en- 


ou two 
Tsbalh be-m 
you. i the, 


Vea, 
ks, the other of 





kinds of fowl by which this is done 5 and’ 
his eurious pal: by day, and whieh: 





diprec ry oP so an ag aoc yu 








"As first the Ta Hi, whien she means to 


‘her, she’ then ‘quits ‘the earth, and’ 
: as se nscetids ng he 
ended her héavenly employment, 
then mute and sad’to Gein has must 
to: the dull earth, which she would 
not touch but for’necessity. 
’ How do the Black-bird and Thrassel. 
Je cet Gee bal oer tae 
pring, and in their fi 
months warble Feil buch ‘dities as no art 
or instrumient can reach to ? 
“« Nay, the smaller birds also do the 
in their particular seasohs, 2s nam 
rock, the Titlark, the little Linnet, 
and the honest Robin, that loves mankind 
bith alive sind dead. us yeaa 
airy creatures, breathes such sweet loud 
music out of her little instrumental throat, 
that it aright anake, mienkind to think mi, 
seummare notenere zip Hons 1 SR 
when the very labourer securely, 
Sets et: pra the cleat 


rd | , the.dou and redoubling of 
her veiont might well be lifted spore aitths 
and say 5 Lord, what music hast thou ~ 
vided for the saints in Heaven, when 
dffordest bad men such music on. Earth, !’? 
ane then mp a a a to he 

ate usually distinguished into 
two Kinds, “the rig-witiged and the 

hort-winged hawk,” mentioning the 
varietiés ““ chiefly in’ uge — us 
in this nation.” But Izaak pro _ 
knew hot mich about hawki g, and, 
besides, Piscator is to be the chief in-. 
~ Neither do we ‘know much. about 
time. It was ‘long ago—some 
twenty ‘years, ‘upwards, in. our 
boyish ¢ ‘The ae ar rome 
moor, j ing’to be enc a) 
dae there wore hee and there = the 

|, patches of barley, oats, a 

tato-ground, the birth-place and bie» 





haunt of many par When it’ 
Hm rma tle. parish that 
Lord Eglinton’s hi hawks, with 


bells, and lures; atid setters, and game-: 
keepers, were to be’ that day on the’ 
Moor of Eaglesham) ‘how: we burst 
from the school-house at. the 

hour, crossed the Bridge of H 
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the cheerful: heart of Sir Henry 
Wotton, because I know that when he was 
beyond seventy years of age, he made this 


asfishing $ 
cause it as soft and sweetly fronrhis 
pen, as river does at this time, by which 
it was then made, I. shall repeat it unto 
ou. : ~) . 

x This day dame Nature seem'd in love ¢ 
shaders aieioe: wom OE 
Fresh juice stir * embracing vines, © 


in ies eek de and cheoet 
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~ Ber. 


Swain, . Domelcame with their Quire the Summer's 


these were ‘the thoughts 
aiseaaterkel se of ee 


I wot lowes he bir with any 
| se sorigy 


ae ar ee dh 


,with verdant grass between. 
AS aves that softly swim) ' 
\ within ‘the'sweet brook’s crystal’ wally 


stream. ' 
All these and many more-of #ite-érbaigani 
That made the hice the Angler oft 
doth see 
Taking pak og . little delectation, . 
To think how strange, how wonderful they 


be; 

Framing thereof an inward contemplatien, 
To set his. heart from other fancies free ; , 

, And whilst he. looks on these with joyful 
eye, 
His mind is wrapt above the starry sky. . 
 « Sir, T-am my memory has not 
lost these Liorwalel aledee hap aie some- 
‘what more ‘pleasant and more gfctte a to 
“May-dey, than my harsh’ discourse; and 
Tam glad your patience hath held’ out so 
long, as'to*hear then? and me ; for both of 
them have brought us within the sight of 
the ‘Thatched-hoyse : and T must be your 
debtor, if-you think it worth your attention, 
for the rest of my promised disconrse, ‘till 
some other opportunity, and a like time of 


*’Vew. Sir, you have angled me''on 
with much pleasure to the Thatched-hous¢, 
and I now find your words true, * That 

company makes the way seem short ;” 
, trust me, ‘sir, I thought we had want- 


* ed three miles of this house till you shewed 


it to me; but now we are at it, we'll turn 
into it, and refréshrourselves with a cup of 
drink, and a little rest. 

“Prise. “Most gladly, sir, and wen 

civil ‘cup to ‘all the Otter. hunters 
that are to meet you to-mortdw. 

“ Vew: That we will, sir; and to all 
‘the lovers of Angling too, of which mom- 
ber F am now to he ‘One’ myself ; 
for by the help of you discourse’ and 
company, I-have Sat ie new thoughts both 
of the art of Angling, and of all that pro- 
fess -it ;.and if you will but meet me to- 
morrow, at the time anid place appointed, 
and bestow one day with me and my friends 
in hunting the Otter,'T ‘will dedicate the 
next two days ‘to wait you, and we 
two will for that time do meting bait Angle, 
and talk of fish and 
© © Pesce. ’Tis 4 match, irs T’ll not fail 
ao God willing, to be'at Amprl-hit to- 

; before Sun-rising.” 

Next day 


bin three ‘friends Bee 

Piscator undertakes to te 

ener B and ii s into the he myer 

tious craft Fain, would we 

sonar bral, t where are we 
For we hear the y 


Tacunie we smell ye yr suing flowers, 
and not a fish leaps that we do not list 
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his plunge. No doubt the angler alone 
can titber y into the spisit of the 
Engh, but its and natural 
so easy and idiomative, every 
her ‘will fe feel—indeed, scholar or 
not, reader with an ear and a 
soul. So let us conclude with a good 
long extract. 

“Ven. A match, good Master, let’s 
go to that house, for the linen looks white, 
and smells of lavender, and I long to lie 
in a pair of sheets that smell so: let’s be 
going, good Master, for I am hungry again 
with. fishin, 


wit e 

“ Pisc.. Nay, stay a little, good Scho- 
lar ; I canght my last Trout with a worm, 
now I will put on a Minnow, and try a 
quarter of an hour about yonder trees for 
another, and so walk towards our lodging. 
Look ‘you, Scholar, thereabout we shall 
have a bite presently, or not at all: have 
with you, sir! o’ my word I have hold of 
him. Oh, itis a great logger-headed 
Chub ; come, hang him upon that willow 
twig, and let’s-be going. But turn out of 
the way a little, good Scholar, towards 
yonder high honey-suckle hedge ; there 

we'll sit and sing whilst this shower falls 
so gently upon the teeming earth, and 
gives yet a sweeter smell to the lovely 
flowers that adorn these verdant mea- 
dows. 

“ Look, under that broad beech-tree I 
sat down, when I was last this way a- 
fishing, and the birds in the adjoining 
grove seemed to have a friendly conten- 
tion with an echo, whose dead. voice 
seemed to live in.a hollow tree, near to 
the brow_of that, primrose-hill;. there I 
sat viewing the silver streams glide silent- 
ly towards their centre, the tempestuous 
sea; yet sometimes opposed by rugged 
roots, and pebble stones, which broke 
their waves, and turned them into foam ; 
and sometimes I beguiled time by view- 
ing the harmless lambs, some leapitig se- 
curely in the cool shade, whilst others 
sported themselves in the cheerful sun ; 
and saw others ¢raving comfort from the 
swollea udders of their bleating dams. As 
4 thus sat, these and other sights had so 


fully possessed my soul with content, that 
thought, as the poet has happily express- 
ed it ; 


« [ was for that time lifted above earth ; 
And possess’d j joys not promised in my 
birth.’ 


’ “ As I left this place, and entered in- 
to the next field, a second pleasure enter- 
tained me ; ’twas a handsome Milk-maid 
that bad not yet attained so much age and 
wisdom as to load her mind with any fears 
of many things that will never be, as too 
many men too often do; but she cast 
away all care, and sung like a nightin- 
VoL. XIV. 


2. 
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gale: her, voice was and ‘ 
fitted. for it ; "twas. rm namin 
which was made by Kit. Marlow, now.at 
least fifty years ago ; and the Milk-maid’s 
mother ee erindy Rule te Carte 


made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his is young- 
ports 


“ They were old-fashioned’ 
choicely good ; I think much et 
the strong lines tha. are. now in faahion 
in this critical age. Look, yonder! on 
my word, yonder they. both be »-snilking 
again. I will give her the Chub, and pers 
suade them to sing those two songs to us. 


“ God : you, good: woman, I have 
been : lad Sin to Bleak- 
Hal to tay bed, and caught more 


fish than will sup myself and my friend, I 
will bestow this upon you and your daugh- 
aa eg nae , went 
9 -w. Marry, God. requite you, . 
Sir, and we'll eat it cheerfully;:.and if 
you come this way two months 
hence, a grace of God I'll give you a syl- 
labub of new verjuice in a new-madé hay- 
cock for it, and my’ Maudlin’ shall 
you one of her best ballads ;‘for she 
ee ee 
nest, civil, guia t men : roberts 
will you. driak a draught 
milk ? phat aay Elk 
“ Pisce. ee hae rene Dut. pray 
do us @ courtesy that shal] stand. youiand 
your daughter in nothing, and yet we will 
think ourselves still something. im your 
debt : it is but to sing us.a song; that was 
sung by your daughter, when: I last pase, 


lida flouts me? or, Chevy Chace? 0% 
J Armstrong ? Town ? 
“ Pysc. No, it is ne Phi itisa 


I was about the age of my. 
ter; and the latter, r, part, which. 
fits me best now, but two or 

ogo, Phas Hk aaron Ah te ead 
ot sche Face Poegpryimy i 


band MILK-MAID's — 
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« 


gown made of the finest wool, 


Which from our lambs we pull ; 


A belt of straw, and ivy-buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my Love. 


Thy silver dishes for thy meat, 

As precious as the Gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepar’d each day for thee and me. 


The. Shepberd-Swains shall dance and 


For thy delight each May-morning : 
If these thy mind may move, 

en live with me, and be my Love. 
® “ Ven. Trust me, Master, it is a choice 
Song, and sweetly sung by honest Maudlin. 
I now see it was not without cause, that 


of May, because they are not troubled 
with fears and cares, but sing sweetly all 
the day, and sleep securely all the night: 
and, without doubt, honest, innocent, 
Manudlin does so. 1’ll bestow Sir 
Overbury’s Milk-maid’s wish up- 
ow her, ‘ That she may die in the Spring, 
and, being dead, may have good store of 
flowers stuck round about her winding- 
sheet.” — 
THE MILK-MAID’S MOTHER’S ANSWER. 
“ Tr all the world and love were young, 
And truth’ in ev’ry Shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy Love. 
But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
Then Philomel becometh dumb, 
And age complains of care to come. 
The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields, 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 
Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 
Thy belt. of straw, and ivy-buds, 
Thy coral clasps, and amber studs, 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy Love. 
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What should we talk of dainties then, 
Of better meat than’s fit for men ? 
These are but vain; that’s only good 
Which God hath blest, and sent for food. 


But could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need ;— 
Then those delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy Love. 


“ MorHER. Well, I have done my song; 
but stay, honest Anglers, for I will make 
Maudlin to sing you one short song more. 
Maudlin, sing that song that you sung last 
night, when young Coridon the Shepherd 
peo so purely on his oaten pipe to you 
and your cousin Betty. 

%'Mavp. I will, Mother. 

“ T married a Wife of late, 
The more’s my unhappy fate : 
I married her for love, 
As my fancy did me move, 
And not for a worldly estate : 
But oh! the green-sickness 
Soon changed her likeness ; 
And all her beauty did fail. 
But ’tis not so, 
With those that go, 
Through frost and snow, 
As all men know, 
And carry the milking-pail.”’ 

Friend Major! for although thou 
knowest not us, yet we know thee, and 
all we know is good, thanks for our 
eopy of this most praiseworthy edition 
of a most cay book. We have 
stept of old, wrapt up in our nameless 
obscurity, into thy tiny arch below 
the gateway of Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal. We have coft from thee, at fair 
and moderate terms, many an old odd 
book, which now we would not re-sell 
to thee, or ary other bibliopole under 
the sun, moon, and stars, for quadru- 


‘ ple the purchase-money. We looked, 


about a year ago, into thy snug shop . 
in Fleet-street, and were happy at 
heart to see that thou wert prosper 
ous. Should’st thou ever come down 
to Scotland, and if thou be’st a-bro- 
ther of the angle, which assuredly thou 
must be, else how love and know old 
Izaak so well, we shall shew thee such 
angling as never beforegladdened thine 
eyne or tried thy trembling touch. 
For, is not the silver Tweed known 
unto us, with all its “‘ sheltered places, 
bosoms, nooks, and bays,” from Dru- 
melzier to the Trows, ay, and farther 
too ; and who, now that’ poor Sandy 
Givan is no more, can beat us on that 
our beloved water? Alas, poor Givan ! 
—And sweet Walton-Hall, art thou 
too silent? But the-kind hearts that 
beat there are happy still, although for 
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a time removed from the murmurs of 
that little fountain-well. The Ciga- 
rium is smokeless now and desolate, 
and the beautiful leopard curtains 
shade windows now that look not out 
upon the woods of Fleurs. Yet we do 
not despair, before our locks are thin, 
to see our good friends seated. there 


Walton's Angler. 





once more, when, to the tones of that 
matchless violin, (matchless in the 
hands of our dear S. B.) we shall sing 
together, as'of yore, 
‘* Then gie’s your hand, my trusty 
. And ths gie ania, > 
And we'll take a cup 0” kindness yet 
‘For auld na ner ; 





SUNDAY EVENING. 


T sav iast Sunday evening, 


Then the lark dropt Bite to his mate, 


From sun-set even till night, By her nest on the dewy ground ; 
At the open casement, watching And the stir of human life rE ta 
The day’s departing light. Died away, to a distant sound.. 
Such hours to me are holy, All sounds died awa “ie light laugh, 
Holier than tongue can tel]— The far footstep, the merry call, 
They fall on my heart like dew To such stillness, the pales! -of one’s heart 
On the drooping heather bell. Might have echo’d a rose leaf’s fall. 
The sun had shone bright all day— And, by little and little, the darkness 


His setting was brighter still ; 
But there sprang up a lovely air 


Waved wider its sable w: 
Till the nearest objects, wo ge 


As he dropt down the western hill. Became shapeless, confused 
The fields and lanes were swarming And, at last, all was dark—Then I felt 

With holy-da ay folks in their best ; A cold _steal over my heart, 
Released from théir six days’ cares, And I said to myself, Such is life— 

By the seventh day’s peace and rest. So its hopes and its pleasures depart, * 

1 heard the light-hearted laugh, Anal a, 

The tram of many fect $ What remaineth beneath al 
1 sate eaten go tity Wo Of alt thas wea ioveby aah lovely? 

And to me the sight was sweet. Of all we have learnt and done og 
“ech See 
Picker fieen ei ether akon ‘And the fancy burns low, and the” ms 

In a Sabbath eve like this. Oh, Heaven ! can the heart grow old? : 
Methinks, h I knew not the da Then, what remaineth of life, - ..) «1% 

Nor beheld glad faces, yet alt But the lees with bitterness a 

What then—But T check'd asi mia, 


Would tell me that nature was keeping 
Some solemn festival. 


The steer and the steed, in their pastures, 


And rebuked that weak, wicked thonght 
And I lifted mine eyes up, and, Jo}. - fs 


Lie down with a look of peace, An answer was written on on high, 
As if they knew ’twas commanded, By the of God himself, 7 

That this day their labours should cease. Tn the of the dark blue mri 
The lark’s vesper song is more thrilling There a a Hal 

As he mounts to bid Heaven good night ; A bright, beantfel, fixed 5 otf. 
The brook “ sings” a quieter *‘ tune ;” And I look’d on its s ai Ho ‘ 

The sun sets in lovelier light. Till the evil thoughts _ 

The grass, the green leaves, and the flowers, And the lesser lights of Heaven 5 
Are tinged with more exquisite hues ; Shone out, with their pale soft rays,’. 
More odorous incense from out them Like dheeslny unearthly comforts. / of 

Steams up with the evenimg dews. Of a good man’s latter days, 10 
So I sat last Sunday evenin And there came up a sweet perfume _ 
Musitig ot all these things From the unseen flowers below, 
With thee gladness of spirit, Like the savour of virtuous deeds, =.» ' 
No roach we of this world brings. Of deeds done long ago. ’ 
I watch’d the departing glory Like the mem’ry of well-spent tiie, 
Till its last red streak grew pale, — Of things that were holy and dear, on 
And Earth and Heaven were woven” “ departed this life ~ «~" 
In Twilight’s dusky veil. In the Lord’s faith and fear.” q 


So the burthen of darkness was taken 
“From my soul, and my heart felt light, 
And I laid me down to slumber 
i% With peaceful thoughts that night. 
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No. XII. 


XPH A’EN SYMMOLIO KYAIKQN NEPINIZZEOMENAQN 


HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAOHMENON OINOMOTAZEIN. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 


. [This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, ‘‘*Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
“ Not TO LET/THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE 5 
** Bur GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE. , 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes."] 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene I.—The Chaldee Closet. 


Enter Nontu and Mr Amsrose. i. 


MR AMBROSE. 

- I hope, my dear sir, ou will not be offended ; but I cannot coneeal my de- 
fight in seeing you Tighten my door again, after two months’ absence. God 
5 sir, it does my heart good to see you so strong, so fresh, so ruddy. I 
this wet autumn might have been too much for you in the country. But 
Heaven be praised—Heaven be praised—here you are again, my gracious sir! 
What can Ido for you >—What will you eat >—What will you drink ?>—Oh 

dear ; let me stir the fire ; the poker is too heavy for you. 

NORTH. 
Too heavy !—Devil a bit. Why, Ambrose, I have been in training, out at 
Mr Hoge ®, you know. Zounds, I could fell a buffalo. Well, Ambrose, how 
goes the ? 


MR AMBROSE. 

No reason to complain, sir. Oysters never were better ; and the tap runs 
clear as amber. Let me hang up your crutch, my dear sir. There now, I am 
happy. The house looks like itselt, now. Goodness me, the padding has had 
a new cover! But the wood-work has seen service. 

R NORTH. 
That it Ambrose. Why, you e, I got a three-pronged fork fastened 
+ pesos Agee yall 1g to es aney 
MB AMBROSE. 

A lister, sir ?—I ask your pardon. 
NORTH. 

Ay; a lister. I smacked it more than once into the side of a salmon ; but 
the water has been so drumly, that Sandy Ballantyne himself could do little 
or nothing. 

MR AMBROSE. 


Nothing me now, sir, that you do. We have a pretty pheasant-in 
; UME, MEOE t ventas to teat hie Barrys home? . 
NORTH. 

At nine o’clock I expect a few friends ; so add a stubble-goose, some kid- 
neys, and hodge-podge ; for the night is chilly ; and a delicate stomach like 
mine, Ambrose, requires coaxing. Glenlivet. 

MR AMBROSE. 

Here, sir, is your accustomed caulker. - , 

(Noatn drinks, while Mn Ampnose keeps looking upon him with 
a smile of delighted deference, and ewit.) 
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nortH, (solue. 

What paper have we here ?—Morning i Copyright sold for 
L.40,000. A lie-Let me see ; any little traitorous copy of bad verses ? Not 
one. ‘Tommy Moore and Jack Bowring are busy otherwise. Poor occupation 
for gentlemen, snecsing at Church and Kitg.,* * That wretched creature, Bal- - 
lasteros!” Nay, nay ; this wont do; I am getting duowsy-—( Sneres:) 


Enter Mr Amsnost. A sound of feet in the lobby. 
MR AMBROSE. 
Mr Tickler, sir—Mr Mullion—and a strange mre _Beg your pardon, 
gentlemen ; tread softly. Hx stzzrs. Bonus 
STRANGE GENTLEMAN. 


: Wonderful city. Modern Athens indeed. Never heard a ‘more apt quota- 


tion. 
TICKLER, (slapsbang on NORTH'S shoulder.) 
Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen ! Million, shake hhiza by. the collar s.r 
a slight kick on the shins. Awake, Sampson ; the Philistines are upon thee! 
(NortH yawns ; + sage himself ; : sits erect; stares about him ; rises 
and bows. 


485 


MULLION. 
Capital subject, faith, for Wilkie. A choice bit. Odds safe us, what a head! 
be your haun, my man. Hooly, hooly ; your nieve’s like a vice. You dee- 
vil, you hae jirted the bluid Sewn my finger-ends. 
NORTH. 
Mr Tickler, you have not introduced me to the young gentleman. 
TICKLER. 
Mr Vivian Joyeuse. 
tleman—ha caleapaied by the hand. I hope ha 
Young gen ppy to take you I you have no 
objection to smoking. 
JOYEUSE. 


I have no objections to anythin ; but I shall hardl be on an ual footing 

with you Sons of the Mist. r F - 
NORTH, (fo TICKLER. 

Gentlemanly lad.—{ Re-enter Ampnosz.)—Hollo! Ambrose? Whatnow? _ 
Have you seen a ghost? or has the cat run off with the pheasant? Ifso, I ~ 
trust he has insured his lives. 

MR AMBROSE. 
Here is a gentleman in the lobby, mquiring for Mr Tickler. 
TICKLER. : 

Shew him in. -Sonadtionat deeb eiuenh entiqguadi chants einai 

chester—raw-twist, and———Tue Encuisn OPrIuM-EATER !—Huzza! huzza! 
(Three hearty cheers. -) 


“Enter Tue Enoiisn Orium-EatTeRr and. Tue Evearcs SHEPHERD. | 
THE SHEPHERD. 

Thank ye, lads; that’s me your cheering.” ‘Haud yew hauns, ye hallan- 
shakers, or my drums will split. Sit down, sit down ; kite’s as toom as 
the Cornal’s head. I’ve had nae four-hours, and only a wi’ Tam Grieve, 
as I came through Peebles. You'll hae ordered supper, Mr North ? 

~ ‘NORTH. 

My dear late English Opium-Eater, this is an unexpected, unho for 
ginal I thought you had been in Constantinople. e 3 
THE OPIUM-EATER. 

You had no reason whatever for any such thought. No doubt I might rane 
been at Constantinople—and I wish that I had been—but I have not been ; 
and I am of opinion that you have not been there since we last parted, any 
more than myself. Have you, sir ?. 

THE SHEPHERD. 
I dinna ken, sir, where you hae been ; but, hech, sirs, = ane fo bit Opium Traet’s | 
interesting confession. It’s perfect pouring in u 
yeae oriental imagery. But nae wunner. don dupecennboped loo lowdnam ! It’s 
as muckle, I fancy, as 2 bottle o’ whusky. I tried the experiment mysel, after 
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reading the wee wud wicked wark, wi’ five hunner draps, and I couped ower, 
and continued in ae snore frae Monday night till Friday morning. But I had 
naething to confess ; naething at least that wad gang into words ; for it was a 
week-lang, dull, dim dwawm o’ the mind, with a kind o’ soun’ bumming in 
any lugs ; and clouds, clouds, clouds hovering round and round ; and things o’ 
sight, no made for the sight ; and an awfu’ smell, like the rotten sea ; and a 
confusion between the right hand and the left ; and events o’ auld lang syne, 
like the torments o’ the present hour, wi’ naething to mark onything by ; and 
doubts o’ being quick or dead ; and something rouch, rouch, like the Y at oO 
a ram, and motion as of an a ceeal enahaweay and nae remembrance 0’ 
my ain christian name ; and a dismal t that I was converted into a qua- 
druped cretur, wi’ four feet ; and a sairdrowth, ay sook, sooking awa’ at empty 
win’ ; and the lift doukin’ down to smoor me ; and the moon within half a yard 
o’ my nose ; but no just like the moon either. O Lord safe us! I’m a’ grewing 
to think o’t ; but how could I conress ? for the sounds and the sights were 
baith shadows ; and whare are thé words for ex ressing the distractions othe 
immaterial sow] drowning in matter, and warstling wi unknown power to get _ 
ance mair a steady footing on the greensward o’ the waking world ? 
MULLION. | 

Hear till him—hear till him. Ma faith, that’s equal to the best bit in a’ the 
Confessions. 

THE SHEPHERD. ‘ 

Hautl your tongue, you sumph ; it’s nae sic things. Mr Opium-Eater, I used 
ay to admire you, years sin’ syne ;.and never doubted you wad come out wi’ 
some wark, ae day or ither, that wad gar the Gawpus glower. 

, THE .OPIUM-EATER. 

Gar the Gapus glower !—Pray, who is the Gapus ? 

; THE SHEPHERD. 

The public, sir ; the public is the Gawpus. But what for are you sae meta- 
pheesical, man? There's just nae sense ava in metapheesics.; they're a’ clean 
nonsense. But how's Wudsworth ? 

THE OPIUM-EATER. 

I have not seen him since half past two o'clock on the 17th of September. 
As far as I could judge from a transitory interview, he was in good health and 
spirits ; and, I think, fatter than he has been for some years. “ ‘hough that’s 
not much.” 

-THE SHEPHERD. 

You lakers are clever chields ; I'll never deny that ; werd are a conceit- 
ed, upsetting set, ane and ao you. Great Youotiats 3 Wudsworth the 
warst o’ ye a’ ; for he'll alloo nae merit to ony leevin cretur but himsel. He’s 
a triflin’ cretur in yon Excursion ; there’s some bonny spats here and there; but 
nae reader can thole aboon a dozen pages o’t at a screed, without whumling 
ower on his seat. Wudsworth will never be popular. Naebody can get his 
blank poems aff by heart ; they’re ower wordy and ower windy, tak my word 
_— Shackspear will sae as muckle in four lines, as Wudsworth will say in 
orty. 

: THE OPIUM-EATER. = 

It is a pity that our great living poets cannot be more lavish of their praise 

to each other. 
THE SHEPHERD. t 
Meno lavish o’ praise? I think your friend a great man—but—— 


atts NORTH. 
I wish, my dear Shepherd, that you would follow Mr Wordsworth’s ex- 
ample, and confine yourself to poetry. Oh! for another Queen’s Wake. 
THE SHEPHERD. 


I'll no confine myself to for ony man. Neither does he. It’s only 
the other day that he published “a Guide to the Lakes,” and he might as 
~ well have it a Treatise on Church Music. And then his prose work 


about Spain is no half as gude as a leading paragraph in Jamie Ballantyne’s 
Journal. The sense is waur, and sae is the edingiene yet sae, proud 


and sae pompous, as gin nane kent about and war but himsel, as gin he 
could fecht a campaign better than Wellington, and negotiate wi’ foreign 
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courts like anither Canning. Southey writes prose better than W i 
a thousand and a thousand times. Wha’s that glowering at me in the corner ? 
Wha. are ye, my lad? 
MR VIVIAN JOYEUSE. 
I am something of a non-deseript—— eee 
. THE SHEPHERD. . 
An Englisher—an Englisher—I’ve a gleg lug for the deealicks. You're 
frae the South—but nae Cockney. You're ower weel-spoken and ower weel- 
faured. Are ye married ? , 
MR JOYEUSE. 
I fear that Iam. I am fresh from Gretna. 
THE SHEPHERD. 
Never mind—Never mind—Y ov’re a likely laddie—and hae a blink in thae 
eyne 0’ yours that shews smeddum. What are all the people in England doing 
just the now? 


MR JOYEUSE. 
All reading No. II. of Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. 
loa NORTH. 
A very pleasant miscellany. Tickler, you have seen*the work. Mr J 
te » good health, and success to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. (General 


THE SHEPHERD. ‘ 

Did onybody ever see siccan a blush? Before you hae been a contributor 
for a year, you'll hae lost a’ power of reddening in the face. You may as weel 
try then to blush wi’ the palm o’ your hand. 

1 ull ho hin thi f dedi evaighba brought Mr Joyeuse to 

Mullion, w ows everything and ev f 
South-side, and I have ealyn hope that his fair bride will not read him acur- 
tain lecture to-night, when she hears where he has been, among the-madeaps. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Curtain lecture !' We are a’ ower gude contributors to be fashed wi’ ony daft 
nonsense 0’ that sort. Na—na—But what's this Quarterly Magazine P—I ne- 
ver heard tell o’t. ond 

Why, I will speak f bas dhen tlemanly miscellany—got 

5 I wi or Mr Joyeuse. It is a ema’ mi 
together a clan of young sch chare, who look upon the worth witha cheerful 
eres and all its ongoings with a spirit of hopeful kindness. I cannot but wnt 
m their gay juvenile.temper, so free from gall and spite ; and am p. 
to the heart's core with their elegant accomplishments. ‘Their egotism is the 
joyous freedom of exulting life ; and they see all things in a glow of enthu- 
siasm whith makes ordinary objects beautiful, and beauty still more beau- 
teous. Do you wish for my advice, my young friend ? 
: MR JOYEUSE. 

Upon honour, Sir Christopher, I am quite overpowered. Forgive me, when 
I confess that I had my ty on entering your presence. But they are 
all vanished. Believe me that I value most highly the expression of your 
good-will and friendly sentiments towards myself and coadjutors. 

NORTH. 

Love freedom—continue, I ought to say, to love it; and prove your love, by 
defending all the old sacred institutions of this great land. Keep aloof from 
all association with base ignorance, and presumption, and imposture. Let all 
your sentiments be kind, generous, and manly, and Aer men will be safe, 
for the heart and the head are the only members of the Holy Alliance, and woe 
unto all men when they are not in umion. Give us some more of your classi- 
cal learning—more of the sparkling treasures of your scholarship, for in that 
all our best miscellanies are somewhat deficient, (mine own not excepted,) 
and you may here lead the way. Are you not Etonians, Wykeamistsy Oxon- 
ians, and Cantabs, and in the finished grace of manhood? Don’t forget your 
classics. ‘ ; 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Dinna mind a single word that Mr North’ says about classics, Mr Joy: 

Gin ye introduce Latin and Greek into your Magazine, you'll clean spoil’t. 
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naething like a general interest taken in the classics throughout the 
intra; and I whiles jalouse that some praise Homer and Horace, and Poly- 
dore Virgil, and “ the rest,” that ken but little about them, and couldna read 
the crabbed Greek letters aff-hand without stuttering. 

THE OPIUM-EATER. 
All the nes of the day are deficient ; first, in “classical literature, se- 
politcal economy, and thirdly, in ’ psychology, 


THE SHEPHERD. 


_ TECKLER. 

3 rn with North in strenuously recommending you and your 
fries yr give us ical dissertations, notes, notices, conjectures, imitations, 
translations, and what not. Confound-the Cockneys! they will be prating on 

points—-and have smuggled their accursed pronunciation into Olympus. 
There is County Tims proceeding, step by step, etn Robert Bruce to Ju- 
piter Tonans ; and addressing Dianar as familiarly as he would a nymph of 
Covent-Garden, coming to- redeem two silver tea-spoors, There was John 


Keats rane apa “roms because he believed y+ pe ne —— to have been, like 


Freese ic was co of 
bs dr, Thee Baty a arjon ldo blenel (i of Deucalion 
eereerene Se earth anew by chucking stones over eer tee shoulders, 
ois my humble opinion, I confess, a most miserable pastime ;—and there is 
Leigh absolately enlisting Mars into the Hampstead heavy dragoons, and 
him as his own orDERLY. 

Mr Tickler, itl wea ~ h I 
r capital.— ‘ou when you are wutty. Gang 
beck-~slaeh nt at the Cockneys, for are . 


Hie 


rae 


TICKLER. 
Hazlitt is the most loathsome; Hunt the most ludicrous. Pygmalion is so 
brutified and besotted now, that he walks out into the public street, enters a 


bookseller’s a mounts a stool, and represents Priapus in Ludgate Hill. 
King Leigh owes not do this for the world. From such enormities he is pre- 
served, partl a sort of not unamiable fastidiousness, but chiefly by a pas- 


of his yellow breeches, in which he feels himself satisfied 
with his own divine perfecliogs: I do not dislike Leigh Hunt by any manner 
of means. By the way, Mr Joyeuse, there are some good stanzas about him, 
in Knight—for example— 

‘ll say—I sha‘nt- believe “em—but they'll say, 

at Leigh’s become what once he most abhorr’d, 


Has CFT pe mere F 
And dubb’d himself:toad-eater to Shes 
And though, of course, you'll hit-as hard as tliey, 
I fear you'll find it diffiewlt to ward 
porns — arrows off—you'd best come back, 
‘ore Cockney kingdom to wrack. 
The Examiner's grown dull. ul as dirty, 
The Indicator’s sick, the Liberal dead— 
I hear its readers were some six-and-thirty ; 
But ws mp i twas-too stupid to be read. 


; ae p has hurt ye: 
Poor a ea sd UD; dndi is not fe 


For scarce a soul will purchase, or get through one, 
_ E’en of his shilling budgets of Don Juan. 
NORTH. 


- Do: memory ? Ragademayl nn tines tine Seah 
per ere nmney ht 


ee 


John Keats who was off by one critique, 
Just as he really See something great, 
’ _ If not intelligible—without Greek, 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late 
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Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 
et itself he suif'h-out ty as article. 


t 


, and Blac riauiabaliogs Gasp aschan tails nenubthaiiee 
Bandy-legged Baldy Dinmont himsel allows they are i 
frighted at their dominie, when Christoplier appears, and lose a’ power to bar 
the maister out, when they see the taws ance mair, and begin dinglan in their 
doups in the very fiver o' gn imaginary skelping. ; 


NORTH. 


SHE SHEPHERD. 

- Hush, hush !—We dinna ken Mr Joyous weet aneueh yet to lippen to him. 
yonee he'll betray the sacred confidence o’ private freenship! Isnw that the 
way they word it? 

ME JOYEUBE. 


I shall make no rash promises. My reply to the Shepherd shal} be ina quo- 
tur 


err'd, as aged ‘men will do ; but 
And by we'll talk of that ; and if we don’t, 


be because our notion is not high 
‘Of politicians, and their double front, | 
Who by lies, yet dare not lie :-— 


Now, what I love in women is, won't, 
Or can’t do otherwise, than lie ; but do it 
So well, the very truth seems falsehood to it. 
And, after all, what is a lie? "Tis but 
The — a and I defy 
Historians, heroes, ers, priests, to put 
A font withontamns torent 6 fei . 
The very age | of true truth would shut 
Up annals, re a 
And prophecy—except it be dated 
Some years before the incidents related. 
NORTH. Anke 
Well, well, we stand excused like our neighbours, the rest of the human 
race. But what say you to our gross inconsistency, in raising a mortal one day 
to the skies, and another pullii pe tegeaaapreaery! ? In one article you are 
so saluted in the nose with the meanings of our ponlan, © that You cane oes 


at p. 36, acl pepe be Rie = 
rr en ee even to run for it, 
fain hide yourself for 2 month in a dark closet. Who can defend this? 
TICELER tte 
J can. The fault is not with us, but it lies in the constitution of human na- 
Vow. XIV. 3Q 
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ture. For, to-day, a given man is acute; sensible, tened, eloquent, and 
-so forth. lh reset eaten err him down the back 
along with the hair—give him a sop—tell him he is a clever dog, and call him 
Trusty, or Help, or Neptune, or a very next day we see the same 
given man in a totally different i t, that is to say, utterly senseless, 
worse than senseless, raving. hat do we do then? We either eye him as- 
kance, and not wishing to be bitten, and to die of the hydrophobia, make the 
best of our way home, or to Ambrose’s, without saying a word ; or we take a 
sapling and drub him off; or if the worst come to the worst, we shoot him 
dead upon the _— Call you this'inconsistency. _ Not it indeed. Shall I il- 
lustrate our conduct by examples ? 
NORTH. 

There is no occasion for that at present. But what do you say to our 

Coarsenrss? 





THE SHEPHERD. 
Ay, ay, Mr Tickler, what do you say to your coorseness ? 
TICKER. 

In the meantime, James, read that, and you will know what I say about 
yee. ( Gives him a critique on the Three Perils.) 
as to the occasional coarsenesses to be found in Maga, I am, from the v 

bottom (no coarseness in that, I hope,) of my heart, sorry to see them, 
much sorrier to think that I should myself have written too many of them. 
They, must be disgusting occasionally to delicate minds ; nay, even to minds not 
delicate. And I verily believe, that to Englishmen in general, this is our very 

fault. With sincere sorrow, if not contrition, do I, for one, confess 
my fault ; and should I ever write any more for the Magazine, I hope to keep 
myself within the limits of decorum. Intense wit will season intense coarse- 
ness; but then I am at times very coarse indeed, without being witty at all ; 
and am convinced, that some in my letters, although these are on 
whole popular, and deservedly so; have been read by not a few whom I would 
be most unwilling to offend, with sentiments of the deepest and most unalloy- 
ed disgust. ; 

MR JOYEUSE. 


Not at all, Mr Tickler—not at all. Believe it not, my dear sir. Coarse 
you may occasionally be, but you are always witty. 
THE OPIUM EATER. 


I have always admired Mr Tiekler’s letters, there is such a boundless over- 


flow of rejoicing fancies ; and what if one expression, or sentence, 
even ph, be what is called of coarseness as a specific, definite, 
and te quality of thought, I have no clear idea,) it is lost, swallowed 


up, and driven along in the ever-flowing tide ; and he who should be drown- 

in trying to pick it up, could never, in my opinion, be a fit subject for re- 
suscitation, but would deserve to be scouted not only by the humane, but by 
the Humane Society. If I were permitted to say freely what are your great- 
est faults, I should say that—— 


Enter Mr Amunoss, just in the nick of time. 
MR AMBROSE. 
Gentlemen, supper’s on the table. 
NORTH. — 
Mr Joyeuse, lend me your arm. 
(Exeunt, followed by the Opium Eater, Tickler, the Shepherd, 
and Mullion.) 


Scene II.— Blue Parlour. 


TICKLER. — 


| Now-for the goose.—A ten- are swans. ‘There, saw 


. All our 
e ever a bosom sliced more dexterously ?—Off go the legs—smack goes the 
into shivers—so much for the dowp, Reach me over the apple sauce. 
Mullion, give us the old pun upon the sage. Who. chuses goose ? 
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MULLION. 

' Fl trouble you for the breast and legs, wi’ a yuash 0’ the apple crowdy. 
Ambrose, bread and potatoes, and a pot of porter. - 
THE OPIUM EATER. 

Mr Ambrose, be s0 good as bring me coffee. 

SHEPHERD. ; 

“Coffee !|-—What the deevil are you gaun, to do. wi’ coffee at thie.time:b 
night, man? Wha ever soo upon coffee? Come here, Mr Ambrose, tak him 
ower this trencher o het kidneys, I never hae touched them. 

TICKLER. 

Is your pullet tender, Kit? There be vulgar souls who prefer ta 
fowl to pheasants, mutton to Venison, and cider to cham e. So there be 
who parece ging te we: breeches, and. het lue and Yellow” to 
green- aga. Lo such souls, your smooth- ng transparent 1s 
not so sweet as your small red hairy. gooseberry. Thaleutacmeusdak Wai. 
out potatoes to AS Same gp 

What Mr Tickler ? nya pak to t? [thought 

say ye, r a. a sawmon 
_ye had kent betier than to place gentility on sick like At the Duke’s, 
every one did just as he liked best himsell, and tell’t flunkies to take their 
Eos that pleased their e’e, without ony restraint. — 
muckle in. hee life these last fifty years. 
TICKLER. 
dear Mullion, I beseech ou not to draw. your knife 
than Hay most dangerous fashion ; sie Hanpecnger bed ly cut it from ear 
‘toear. For the sake of our common humanity, use your fo 
THE SHEPHERD... | 

Never mind him, Mullion—he’s speaking havers. I hae used my knife hint 
way ever since kkwas fed upon flesh, and I never cut my mouth to any serious 
extent, above a score times in my life. 

(Mr ieee sets down a silver coffee-pot, and a plate of 
muffins, before the Opium- ater.) 
THE OPIUM EATER. 
I believe,. Mr, Hogg, that it has.been ascertained by, medical men, ee 


an experience of some thousand ears, that no eater of hot and he suppers 
ever wae saw his grand climacteric. Ido not mention this as ment 
“against hot and heavy suppers, except to those persons who are: of at- 


taining a tolerable old age. You, probably, have made up your mind to die 
before that period ; in which case, not to eat hot and heavy suppers, if you 
oe pare rms memes gs ing 
man Ww in an now to.re- 
turn pay ng with an assurance that I have not touched or: and mey 
still seem to retain a considerable portion of animal heat. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

I dinna ken what’ s the matter wi’ me the night, but I’m no half so > hungry 
as I expeckit. Thae muffins look gaeing inviting’; the coffee comes 
out wi a brown sappy sound. I wonder whare Ambrose got that ream. 
A spider might crawl on’t. I wush, sir, yan. Saald qin wa a. single cag.apa 2 
wheen muffins. (The Opium Eater benignantly complies.) 

NOBTH. 
Pray, Tickler, int seth ok ah, canon detidiitammbenn, tiie: ermal 
TICKLER. 

The merry-thought of a chick—three tea-spoonfulls of peas, the eighth part 
of a Freneh roll, a sprig of cauliflower, and an almost imperceptible'dew of 
_ parsley and butter, would, I think, dine the author of “ The Deluge.” By the 
on , there is something surely not a.little absurd, in the maton 3 of @ person 

the “ Flood,” hee ae slightest shower would drive under a 
bier or into a hackney-coach. I have no doubt that he carried “ The De- 
” in his pocket to Co. iburn, under ax umbrella. 
NORTH. 
My dear Tickler, you ‘cannot anewer. the.-very ‘slaaplest. question ‘without 
running into your Usual personalities, What dees Bynon. dine om, think. yp? 
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| TICKLER. 

Sees iny, want nee as ohne What else would 
he on? I never suspected, at least aceused him, of cannibalism. And yet, 
during the composition of Cain, there is no saying what he may have done. 

the thinking, i, when ‘Tum Btstrseustpenning his Loves of the Angtl 

m sir, W am - was | ves P 
that he fel upon cxif-foot jecllies, stewed prunes, the dish they ca’ curry, and 
oysters. ‘These last are desperate for that. 

TICKLER. . 
Did ever hear it said that Mr never eat animal food, nor drank 


; ’ NORTH. 
T have seen him do both. 
TICKLER. 
Well, you astonish me. I cotild not otherwise have believed it. 
MULLION. 
_ Never, never, never, in all my born days, did I eat such a glorious platefull 
of as that which Mr Opium-Eater lately transmitted to me 


the of oar Ambrose. I feel as if I could bump my crown against 
I hae eaten the apple o’ the tree of knowledge. 1 understand things 
I never had the least ettling of before. Will ony 0’ ye enter into an argument? 
Chuse your subject, and I’m your man, in theology, morality, anatomy, che- 
» history, poetry, and the fine arts. My very language is English, whe- 
ther or no, and I am overpowered witli a power of words. 
THE OPIUM+EATER, (aside to TICKLER.) 
I fear that Mr Mullion’s excessive animation is owing toa slight mistake of 
i I carelessly allowed a few grains of opium to slide out of my box into 
Po af a age ey te a tia ee fat Rea 
them out, Mr Ambrose away the poisoned dish to Mr Mullion, at 
a signal, I presume, understood between the parties. 
‘MOLLION. 
I say, Opium-Eater, or Opossum, or what do they call you, did you ever see 


an unicorn? What signifies an Bgyptian ibis, or crocodile of the Nile—I have 
an unicorn at livery just now in Tickler, will you mount? No- 
ble subject for John Watson. No man paints an unicorn better. 
_. NORTH, 
John Watson paints everything well. But (aside to Tur Sueruerp) saw 
ye ever such extraordinary eyes in a man’s head as in Mullion’s ? 
' MULLION. 
‘_ Francis Maximus Macnab’s Theory of the Universe is the only sensible 
book I ever read. Mr Ambrose—Mr Ambrose—bring me the Scotsman. 
THE SHEPHERD, (to NoRTH. 
I have heard there was something wrang wi’ Mullion at school ; and it’s 
ing out you see noo. He's gaen clean wud. I wus he mayna bite. 


5 


EF 


TICKLER, 
Sell your unicorn to Polito, Mullion. 
MULLION. 
Polito !—ay, a glorious collection of wild béeasts—a perfect House o’ Com- 


mons ; where tribe of beasts has its representative. Mild, majestic, 
towzy-headed, big-pawed, lean-hurdied lion, saw ye ever Mungo Park? Ti- 

» tiger, royal tiger—jungle-jumping, son-o’-Sir-Hector-Munro-devour- 
ing tiger | } (Zee) 

THE SHEPHERD. 
Whare are you gaun ?— Wait an hour or twa, and I'll see ye hame. 
MULLION. 
. Lam off to the Pier of Leith. What so beautiful as the sea at midnight ! 
A glorious constellation art thou, O Great Bear! Hurra! hurra ! 
(Ewit, without his hat.) 

ae THE OPIUM-EATER. 

I must give this case, in a note, to a new edition of my Confessions. If Mr 
Mullion did really eat all the kidneys, he must now heve in his stomach that" 
which is about equal to 570 drops of laudanum. 
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THE SHEPHERD. 
Eats the kidneys !—That he did, I’ll swear. 
THE OPIUM-EATER.” ©)” 
_aitost probably, Me Mullion wil fll it «sate of ater insensibility ina 
hours. Convulsions may follow, and then—death. 
THE SHEPHERD. 
Deevil the fears. Mullion ‘ill dee nane. TM wauger be eating eva 
eggs to his breakfast the morn, and a shave o’ the red roun’; luking fra him 
a the time wi’ een as sharp as darnin’ needles, and paunin’ in his cup for mair 


sugar. 
S that th ua Seeanide take a li philosophi. 
uppose now e conversation to a literary or i- 
cal turn. Mr North, what is your opinion on the igemnde ad lematiiote 
human life ? 
NORTH. 


Why, after all, lowe o know of iterture forms but small an un 
important part of the character either of man or woman. Have we not all dear 
friends whom we admit to our most sacred confidence, who never take up a 
p/p rene Nema from year’s end to year’s end? How few mar- 

ried women remember, or at preg hatch ye. lageitas. fhe Bg 
their maidenhood, when in search of husbands! Take any lady, young, pow 
or middle-aged, and examine the dear creature with a few cross-questions 
Soo ieee era eee 
written in books.» But what of that? Do you like, love, esteem, despise; or 
hate her, the more or less ?——Not a whit. 
THE OPIUM-EATER. 

‘The female mind knows intuitively all that to reilly worth iciowing ; anid 
the performance of duty with women is tke aes manifestation of 
an inward state ble to nature ; both emcee pa taste | ex- 


isting in perfect tation to the ’ 


or ma sen cherish Und dicses das’ suadeaile of'a euite hana, y 
fine, , pure, and also ; but most certain is’ that books are not 
the sine-qua-non condition of exc . ‘The woman who never saw a book 


may be infinitely superior, even in all those matters of which books treat, to 
the woman who has read, and read intelligently, 10,000 volumes. For one do- 
mestic incident shall teach more wisdom than the catastrophes of a hundred 
Sreie ete mnnaetemretnertl pal 
t mother wiser than even a 
of Wordsworth. 
THE SHEPHERD. 


There now—I just ca’ that sound sense and a true . And what'll 
ye say to poets and siclike, that put meretricious thoughts into the nature of 
woman, and dazzle the puir innocent things’ eyne till they can see 
like the path of duty, but gang ramstam and camstrairy, aiblins to the right | 
hand and aiblins to the left ? In that-case; one might call hie brother « foal, 
without danger of the fire. 

TICKLER. 


Well , my dear James. I your pardon, once more, for having 
ever yon" 6 comes ys.” Yee bere nse, James ; and thet is enough. 
THE SHEPHERD. 

We have all sowls, Mr Tickler, and that some folks will come to know at 
last. .But I am nae dour Calvinistic minister, to deal out damnation on my 

=— All I say is this, that if the lowest shepherd lad in a’ Scotland were 
ie conpeme pate bdo omgpetirpe mae 2 he would be kicked like #***” 
ba’ frae ae 


soaavanter de tedee education, wha 
real artcmree do that and be cuddled 
that would bring @ loom like Jock tte tho thing; the pond, or the pump? 


NORTH. 
Eten ay dS Appellee tite ghey My! "3 
Scottish poetry, ? 


“THE SHEPHERD. 


No half a diazen in the hil yea then, wrote 1 flows, by lay 
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monks, losels, and U operepty w But what I say is true, that love-verses, 
peed ed spirit o’ deceit and corruption, are no rife in ony na- 

; and, least o’ all, in that of our ain Scotland. Men are men— 
and. banding’ on them, women are women ; and mony a droll word is said, 
and droll thing done, among kintra folks. But they a’ ettle ata kind o’ in- 
nocence ; and when they fa’, it is the er nature for the maist part, and 
there is true repentance and reformation. But funny sangs are the warst o’ 
poets’ sins in lowly life ; and if sicean a chiel as Tam Muir, bonny bonny 
writer as he is, were to settle in the Forest, he might hae a gowden fleece, but 
in faith he would soon be a wether. 

pastisty only the lest intellectual, b 
a. é is not only the in , but it is also the least ima- 
ginative oad the least passionate of poetry. ; 
THE SHEPHERD. 
Hoots, man—I dinna understand you sae weel now. What say ye? 
THE OPIUM-EATER. 

In mere amatory poetry—that is, verse addressed to ladies in a spirit of 
complimentary flirtation, there is a necessary prostration or relinquishment of 
the intellect : the imaginative faculty cannot deal with worthless trifles ; and 
oe, ek cleaves to flesh and blood, dies and grows drowsy on a cold thin 


THE SHEPHERD. 
That's better expressed ; at least, it suits better the level o’ my understand- 
and that’s the criterion we a’ j by. Now, sir; this.I wull say for the 
folk, that they, ane and a’, without exceptions, excel in painting she- 
characters. Wudsworth, Wulson, Soothey, Coalrich, and yo , Sir, (for con- 
found me gin you're no a ») make me far mair in love with the ““ Women- 
Folk—the Women-Folk,” [wait a wee and you'll hear me sing that sang,”] 
than Tam Muir and a’ that crew. Wulson’s gotten awfu’ proud, they say, 
since he was made a Professor ; but let him lecture as eloquently’s he likes, 
frae Lammas to Lammas, for fifty year—and by the Isle o’ Palms and the 
City o’ the Plague wull he be remem at last. They're baith fu’ o’ havers ; 
but oh! man, every now and then, he is shublime, and for pawthos he beats 
a’. Wudsworth wunna alloo that ; but it’s true, and I hae pleasure in saying 
it. 
< THE OPIUM-EATER. 
Tf, by , you mean mere human feeling, as it exists unmodified by the 
i then our opinions respecting the two poets coincide. But in “ the 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” I conceive William Wordsworth 
unequalled among the sons of np iver ws me—I do not say that the other 
poet has no imagination ; he has a fine and powerful imagination. But—— 
z i aguinst: bien yn. ke but you needn Wuds- 
ou may say 2 ye ; a ruze Wu 
worth aboon everybody, leevin or dead. Ae thing iddies excel in—the ma- 
king o’ and true observations and reflections, that come in unco weel 
amang dull and barren places, and wad serve for mottoes or themes. Wuds- 
worth’s likewise a = discourser in a vivy-voce twa-handed crack, awa’ 
frae his ain house. About yon Lakes, he’s just perfectly intolerable. 
; TICKLER. 
Come, come—have done with the Lakers. 
NORTH. 
_, L confess criticism is not what it ought to be, not what it might be. But 
am I a bad critic, sir? 
_ THE OPIUM-EATER. 
No, sir, you may justly be called a critic. For, in the first place, you 
have a reverent, I almost said a t regard for genius, and not only 
i tingly, but with alacrity and delight, pay it homage. You feel no de- 
gradation of self in the exaltation of others ; and seem to me never to write 
such pure English, as when inspired by the divine glow of admiration. “No 
other critic do I know since Aristotle, to compare with you in this great essen- 
tial ; and feeling that on all grand occasions you are cordial and sincere, I peruse 
your eloquent expositions, and your fervid strains of thought, not always with 
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entire consentaneiety of sentiment, yet, without doubt, always in a state a 

nc per Shag og a state < eee made — 

concord subsisting between t strings of our hearts, even by t 

discords that I internally hear slonnttion with an under tone, among the in- 

ferior notes of that mighty and mysterious instrument. — : ant 
THE SHE this 

Gude safe us !—that’s grand—and it’s. than , it’s true. I forgie 
the lads a’ their sins, for sake o’ their free, ou » open-handed praise, 
when they do mean.to do a kind thing. They lauch far ower muckle at me 
in their Magazine; but I canna deny, I proudly declare’t, that none o’.a’ the 
critics o’ this age hae had sic an insight into my poetical genius ; or roused me 
wi sic fearsome eloquence. When they eulogise me in that gate, my blood 
gangs up like spirits o’ wine, and I fin’ myself a’ gruing wi’ a sort o’ co 
ous sense 0 power, as if I could do onything, write.a better poem thea the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, fecht 3 gin he was leevin, and snap my 
fingers in the very face o’ “ The Gude Man.’ 

THE OPIUM-EATER. 

But farther ; you, sir, and some of your coadjutors, a fineness of tact 
anda delicacy of perception, that I in vain look for in the critical compositions 
of your contemporaries. You see and seize the beautiful evanescencies of th 
poet’s soul ; you know the regions and the race of — 
tions that come and go before the “‘ eye that broods on its own heart.” Never 
can poet lament over your blindness to beauty, your deafness to the sounds 
singing for ever, loud or low, from the shrine of nature ;—sir, have no 
common sense, and that in this age is the highest guale that can be hestebah 
on the immortal soul of man. 2 

THE SHEPHERD. 2 

The deevil the like o’ that heard I ever since I was born! The want o’ com- 

mon sense, the greatest praise o’ a man’s immortal sow] ! tt 
NORTH. 

The Opium-eater is in the right, James ; there is no common sense in your 
Kilmeny, in Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, in Wordsworth’s Ruth, in our elo- 
quent friend’s “‘ Confessions.” Therefore dolts and dullards despise them— 
and will do to the end of time. it 

TICKLER. 


I am of the old school, gentlemen, and lay my veto on the complete exclu« 
sion of common sense from a Critical Journal. But I understand what Opium” 
would be at ; and verily believe that he speaks truth, when he ‘says, that’ the 
wildest creation of genius, and the fairest too, pure poetry in shert, and not 
only pure poetry, but every species of impassioned or imaginative prose, is un- 
derstood better, deeper and more comprehensively, by Maga than Mrs Ro- 


4 rf 


THE OPIUM-EATER. 
Mrs Roberts? Pray, who is she? 
TICKLER. : . 
gine My Canteen. Se — enatiehorhiiens was a — of 
e proprietors to a female ; so t a pair of spec- 
tacles, a black reves J gown, and an pag and made her a Seedy. She 
delivers the contributors, and swathes their ape eee. ' However, she has been, 
it is said, rather unfortunate in her practice ; for although most of the brats to 
whom she has lent a helping hand, have come into the world alive, and cried 
lustily, yet seldom have survived the ninth day. Poor things! they have 
all had Christian burial ; but resurrection-men have grown to a lamentable 
height ; and several of the ricketty infant charges of Mrs Roberts have been 
traced to the dissecting-table. Lord Byron, itis said, has bottled a brace ; but 
there is no.end of such shocking stories, so push about the toddy, Christopher. 
NORTH. 
Pray; is it true, my dear Laudanum, that your “ Confessions” have caused 
about fifty unintentional suicides ? ) ' 
; 4 THE OPIUM-EATER. i 
radation ge I have read of six only ; and they rested on no solid 


ve ae 


~ 





TICKLER. 
What if fifty foolish fellows have been buried in consequence of that delight- 
ful little Tractate on Education ? Even then it would be cheap. It only shews 
the danger that dunces run into, when they imitate men of genius. T’other 
day, a strong-headed annuitant drank to the King’s health, standing upon his 
head, on the pinnacle of a ch He afterwards described his emotions 

most delightful. Up goes his (his sister’s son) next morning before 
breakfast ; and in the excess of his loyalty, loses his heading ; and at the con- 
clusion of a icular descent of 180 feet by the quadrant, alights upon a 
farmer’s wife to market with a pig in a poke ; and without any criminal 
intention, commits one murder and two suicides. Was his uncle to blame? 

‘ NORTH. 

The exculpation of the Opium-Eater is complete. A single illustration has 
smashed the flimsy morality of all idle objectors. And now, my dear friend, 
that you have fed and flourished fourteen piline ub ples, ilk ‘you be per- 
suaded to try a course of arsenic? 

THE OPIUM-EATER. 

I have tried one ; but it did not suit my constitution either of mind or body. 

I leave the experiment to younger men. 
TICKLER. 

Pray, North, tell us how you kissed the rosy hours at Hogg’s? Had you 

any rain? 





is 


NORTH. 
I presume Noah would have thought it dry weather ; but we had a little 
moisture for all that. The lake rose ten feet during the month I sorned upon the 
‘First Sunday mages 3. her thought of going to the kirk ; but looking 
through my snug bed-room wi , Teaw a hay-rick, with Damon and Phebe 
sailing down the Yarrow at about seven knots ; so I shouted to them, that if 
they were going to divine service, they would please to apologize for me to the 


THE SHEPHERD. 

Lord, man, it was an awfu’ spate! The stirks and the stots came down the 
water like straes ; a gp eg dagen poade gy te phys Bes aor 
I heucked a toop wi’ a grilsh-flea, played him wi’ the pirn till I had his 
head up the Douglas-Burn, but he gied a wallop in the dead-thraws, and brak 


& 


NORTH. 
On the 20th day, the waters began to subside ; and then how begutiful the 


green hill-tops ! 
THE SHEPHERD. 


Ay, they were e’en sae. For the flocks on a hundred hills were snaw-white, 
and the pastures drenched and dighted by the rains and the winds, till they 
kithed brichter than ony emerald, and launched up to the bonny blue regions 
aboon, that had their flocks, too, as quate and as white as the silly sheep o the 


TICKLER. 
Did the Shepherd give you good prog, North ? 
, NORTH 


Prime—choice—exquis. Short of five —— taper-jointed and 
thick-thighed, furnished, but not uled, with brown, crisp fat, deep-red 
when eu into, and oosing throngh every pore with the dark rshmess of nat 
_ Fal gravy that overflowed the trencher, a tempting tincture not to be con+ 
templated with a dry mouth by the most abstemious of the children of men. 

TICKLER. 

Go on, dog—What else ?>—Please, Mr Joyeuse, ring the bell. Mr Am- 

lute tnes talhig' on w Gov: Or what do you say to supping over again ? 
NORTH. 

ee ee toes, ae madden an bate tee ae 

Shepherd’s tural skill. Ay, mouldering, at a touch, into 

Rann ander, ok te conibiehinkde &'Garare tetiiane at sananine bes, 

but felt on the palate, amalgamated with the mountain mutton, into a glorious 





mixture of animal and vegetable matter ; each of which 
kept regeneratiing the whole man, and giving assurance of @ good old age. 
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TICKLER. 
Why the devil don’t Ambrose answer the bell? ti A hd _ 
NORTH. ‘ 

Then the salmon. In the Forest, fish follows flesh. It is the dhoubideoai. 

Each flake is clear as a cairngorum—clear and cuales aitin cor ot ee 
TICKLER. 

I say, Te the devil don’t Ambrose answer the bell? » 

(Rises and pulls the worsted rope, till it snaps in beain.) 
NORTH. 

But then the moorfowl! The brown-game ! The delicious. mullattoes ! “The 
dear pepper-backs ! Savouriness that might be sucked without satiety-by saint 
and sinner for three quarters of an hour! Oh! James, that old coal t: 

THE SHEPHERD. 
He'was as gude a beast as Tever pree’d’; but I did-nae mair than 
for frae neb to doup did our Editor devour him, as he had been a } 
He crunched his v banes, Mr Tickler ; and the very marrow 0’ abocerspente 
spine trinkled down his chin frae ilk corner o’ his mouth, and gied him, “forthe 
while being; a most terrible and truculent feesionomy. 
Enter Mr AmMpnroSE. 
TICKLER: 

Bring in the cold round, a welch-rabbit, and a devil. (Eait Ampnose. 

NORTH. 


My dear Shepherd, you will be dubbing me of the Gormandizing School of 
Oratory. 


THE SHEPHERD. 

Oratory! Gude faith, ye never uttered a syllable till the cloth was ita: 

To be sure, you-were gran’ company at the ‘cheek-o’ the: fire, out ower-our 

oe Dp oye oth pment ee 

and like ev y, an ev y; $ 

pr yet, through a’ rea deevilry there ran sic a vein o’ unend urable fanisi- 

ness, that, had you been the foul Fiend himsel, I maun hae made you wely 

come to everything in the house. Watty Bryden has had a stitch in Y his ahihg 

ever sin’ sync ; vie gr Fahope swears you're the queerest auld. tyke that ever girs: 
ed by an ingle. 

NORTH. 


Read that aloud, James. It is an article Ebony put into my hand this af 
ternoon. Let us hear if it will do for next Number. 


ON THE GORMANDIZING SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
No: Il.—Lawilese. 


WE were iniledaitih by. an obsérvitig Whig feiend, who sat within two or 
three of Mr Lawless’s right or left hand at “ The G. Dinner,” that never 
in pe life did he see such a knife-and-fork played as by the Inisaman.' ‘No 

er had Professor Mylne said grace, than Mr ‘Lawless began: n 
ed Fill edidog’ Would aataly Min but idle bid eaighioues tn 
own ro id sa ut to-elu 
act of aggressinn, (to our minds, as unjustifiable as the partition of Poland,) he. 
was resisted by the’ patriotic and empty-stomached constitutionalist, to whom, 
by the law of fiature and nations, the staff of life did, Sa 
- At this critica] juncture, a waiter clapped down. the InisHman_ 
ound platter of warm soup, and the vermicelli in a moment 
from the face of the earth. As good luck would have it, another waiter cover- 
ed the. bay a7 trencher, with one of hotch-potch ; and our informant ex- 
presses his conviction, that Mr Lawless, while gobbling up the mess, retained 
not the most distant recollection of his-own prior performance. A cut of sal- 
aun denies acieaadiaestie wey, The fish was instantly pursued, ‘wi 
, down the narrow way,” by the spawl of aturkey. It 
informant, that the In1sum an had swallowed the. 
afterwards reason to believe himself mistaken. True ‘comms, 
‘# cold tongue, half as long as his ra aaa aera 


ipl 





¢ 
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twang, went down the throat of the. distinguished stranger from the sister 
’ Fate ag A dumpling, like:a beetle, followed instanter ; an apple-tart, about 
eight inches square, barely turned the corner before a custard, and our last fat 
friend. was speedily overtaken by six sprightly syllabubs. At this stage of pro- 
ceedings, our ex t Whig dhonght it high tame to look after himself ; and 
hence he was unable to keep an eye on Orator Lawless. But he distinctly re- 
members seeing him at his cheese. . Paddy had manifestly exchanged his own 
plate, for one coming down the table with a full cargo ; while ever and anon a 
gulp of Bell’s Beer swept millions of mites into the great receptacle ; and final- 
, a long deli ‘* pech,” from the bottom of his stomach and his soul, told 
thot No. IL. of the Gormandizing School of Oratory, would ere long discharge 


peech. 

In this proud state of repletion did Mr Lawless sit for about three hours, 
more or less, digesting his dinner and his harangue. The Iaisuman, like 
most of his countrymen, has rather a pleasant appearance ; and now, with his 
brow bedewed, his cheeks greased, his eyes staring in his head, and his sto- 
mach, God bless him ! tight as a drum, HE Arosr. You might have heard the 
faintest eructation, so dead was the silence of the Assembly-Room. Except 
that he seemed rather a little pot-bellied—as well he might—his figure shew- 
ed to no disadvantage after that of Mr Brougham. Yes! “ After Mr 
Brougham had concluded, Mr Lawugss, proprietor of the Jrishman, of Bel- 
fast, rose and addressed the Assembly in a most impressive and animated man- 
ner.” 

Conscious of his own great acquirements, which our readers have seen were 

the eloquent gormandizer exclaimed, 

“TI that I do not presume too much when I say, that I am proprietor of 

a press which has some claims to independence. I am an Inisuman ; and in 
my native country I have the conducting of a press, which, to the inhabitants 
of that part of Ireland, 1s 18 GREATEST GUARDIAN AND CONSOLATION ! !” 
- dHere,Mr Lawless put his hand to his stomach, and the room rang with ap- 
plause..- Well might he have said, “‘ I feel it here, gentlemen.” Soon after- 
wards he spoke of “a starving populetion; having himself, in one single half 
hour, devoured. victuals that would have kept ten cabins in animal food from 
Mullingar to Michaelmas. But hear the glutton after deglutition and diges- 
-\ *€ What is the situation of the Irish peasant? Goaded. to madness by the 
law, he appeals for refuge te public opinion. ‘That opinion is to be found in 
the press—iT 18 FOUND IN THIS ROOM: it is found in the proverbial genero- 
sity of Englishmen ; it is discoverable in the cHaRITIES OF THE HUMAN 
HEART !” So the Irish peasant is, first of all, to read in Mr Lawless’s Belfast 
newspaper what is public opinion, asit exists in the Assembly-Room of Glas- 
gow, and what are the charities of the human heart as they breathe from the 
well-lined oe this most ea py mar : ond en he is 
to set fire to “ .” far and wide over a ing country, and murder fa- 
milies, father, mother, and son, in cold blood. . 

But now the dumpling begins to work, and the custard cries within him. 

‘* Your illustrious guest has eloquently spoken of the wonders which he has 
witnessed in his tour Scotland, this LaND OF CHIVALRY AND BEAUTY; 
but he has-not touched upon a much greater wonder than this, nor has it yet 
been mentioned, namely, an Irishman addressing a Scotch assembly, inde- - 
fence of the.civil and religious freedom of his native land, and that Scotch as- 
sembly, a only listening to him with the utmost toleration, but actually 

in his p 4 
»Now,..Pat, you are indeed an Irishman. How the devil could Harr 
call the attention of the company to the miraculous fact of a s 
from Mr Lawless, before you had opened your great bawling mouth? “ It 
had not yet been mentioned,” you say ; Hm 4 again I ask you, how the devil it 
could? But where is the wonder in an Irishman spouting before Seotch 
Whigs, upon the miseries of his country? Both O’Connors have done soa hun-. 
dred: times, and many other traitors, riow hanged or expatriated. Did you ex- 
| seal arpe hissed for, your rhodomontade, after praising the “ Chivalry and, 
ty” of Glasgow ?, And was your oratory a “‘ greater wonder than these ?”” 


~~ Thou att a most, » Mr Lawless, proprietor of the 


Irishman of Belfast ; and yet so delightedly uncomiscious is the Deyourer of . 
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Dumplings of the bulls and blunders that have come roaring’ out of his jaws, 


that he winds up his sage exordium thus ; and then we have rio doubt, after 


cracking and creaking, lollopping and labouring, stood still for a short space'of 
time, like an ill-appointed jack, that seems to get ee | as the weight is wound 
up, and then all at dnce recommences operations, as if 4 brownie had ‘got into 
the wheel, and was making a fool of the machinery. BL scase esdof, 
- © Here, GENTLEMEN, IS THE TRIUMPH OF THE PRESS, AND OF REASON’ 
AND LipERALity.” Sank ; a Soh eras 

Our gormandizer goes to Paisley, and by way of a little’ variety; he 
dines instead of su At Paisley, however, neg a dacs greater charters 
for he is the Brougham of the Saracen Head. The Scotsman tells us, “ tha 
the band and the spirits were excellent.” So, we know, from the best authority, 
were the tripes, black puddings, the hot cockles, and the red herrings, a 
Dutch importation of the 1821. Mr Lawless then made his 
—the sum and substance of which was this, in his own words—‘‘ What more 
does a radical réformer want than what Professor Mylne of G , in his 
own modest, softened phraseology, was pleased to call a substantial reforri, at’ 
the late splendid dinner to Mr Brougham? I have been long an advocate for 
radical reform, understanding the term sadical exactly in the sense of Profés< 
sor Mylne ; and what then does radical mean? It means'this, that every ho-’ 
nest man, of sound mind, should have the right to choose his representative. — 
The election should be frequent, and that to secure the honesty of the consti< 
tuent, and the independence of the representative, the suffrage should be uni=’ 
versal.” Such, according to the Scotsman, is the opinion of the Reverend 
James Mylne, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow,’ as 
expounded by his gormandizing commentator, Mr Lawless, of Belfast. We carr 
no more. 

At the request of the President, Mr Stewart, a friend and companion of Mr 
Lawless, addressed the meeting thus: “ Mr Chairman, I am a Catholic! 
Here do I stand before you, with manacles on my hands, and chains on my’ 
legs!” He ought to have been re-committed on a new warrant. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

I hae read just aneuch ot. It will do for Balaam, and that fule Lawless’ 

for the ass. =a 


NORTH. 
James—James—you are getting personal. . ; 
his red son itnelf ‘something diove , 
Why, this red-hot potato supposes itself som above common. 
think of his bounci P up after Brougham, and claiming ‘both ensed ant 
uality with that bird of passage. Brougham. is not a phoenix, in my opi* 
nion ; but as for this braying, bragging, bawling, bullying, brazen-faced 
blockhead, with his blundering blarney from Belfast, ‘a in. goose never’ 
bled on a green, nor groaned on a gridiron, since the'first introduction of 
t absurdest of all feathered fowls into the island of Great Britain. 
THE SHEPHERD. 
Stop Tickler as weel’s me, Mr North. 
TICKLER. 
What brought the hound, with his Irish howl, into the Lanarkshire pack ? 
THE SHEPHERD. 
- ‘What a confusion o’ metaphors! First, this Mr Lawless is @ wto—then 
a guse, syne a jowler—and, forgie me, I mysel ca’d him an ‘ass. t, what'll 
he be neist ? : ' 
TICKLER. 


KLE #8 
What think ye, North, of the fellow’s insolence in making free with Pro- 
fessor Mylne’s name in that way. KY 
NORTH. . = 
It would be more interesting and instructive to know what Professor “i 
thinks of it, and also how he relishesit. Horrible degradation, indeed, to 
man of genius, learning, and virtue! But if Pat would drag the Professor into 
the Saracen’s Head, how could the Professor help it? = & s19@e 

elena  PICKLER. rea” 

He might have helped it by hol his tongue at the Glasgow dinner, and 
yy being satisfied with sayi freee 5 cab still, by staying away. But this 
is not the first ‘time the worthy Professor has been misrepresented ; and let Ws 


* 
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believe that Pat’s report of his speech is as. incorrect as (in days of old) Barba- 
¥a’s note of his prayer, and commentary on. his se dn of Geripeurl para- 


By tery? ; THE SHEPHERD. 

_ That's a’ utter darkness to me—some local allusion, I mapeen- ithe so many 
jokes in your Magazine that nobody kens onything about, but some three or 
four o’ yoursells ; and yet the Magazine is read over all the world! I some- 
times get sae at that, that I think you a’ a set o’ stupid sumphs_ thegi- 
ther.. I: ken the English folk canna thole’t. Gin Mr Joyous werena sleeping, 
he wad tell you sae. — 

NORTH. 


Tacknowledge the justice of your reproof ; and to shew you that I mean to pro- 
fit by it, there goes into the fire a long article of fourteen. pages, and a good one, 
too, written by myself on the Glasgow dinner. Tickler’s fragment is enough. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Eh! what a bleeze. It’s maist a pity to see the low. Nae doubt, you geed 
them an awfu’ ing ; but far far better to prent in its place yon gran’ ar- 
ticle on Wallenstein, (Is that right tl or even that ane on my own 
Perils; for I have observed, that let the Whigs do or dine, or drivel as they 
choose, none but themsells recollect onything about it, aboon a week at the 
farthest ; and therefore that article, now black in the awse, might, for ony 
novelty the public could hae seen in’t, as weel been a description of Alexan- 
der’s or Be "s Feast. 

, NORTH. 


, Who, think ye, Tickler, is to be the new editor of the Quarterly? Cole- 
TICKLER. 


~ Not so fast. The contest lies, I understand, between him and ODoherty. 
That is the reason the Adjutant has not been with us to-night. He is up can- 


vassing. 
facile to the ess te tn apn teqeudoes o gastodlial -weskk. fal 
Mr Co is the man in Europe to conduct a periodical work. His 
genius none will dispute ; but I have traced him through German literature, 
poetry, and philosophy ; and he is, sir, not only a plagiary, but, sir, a thief, a 
fide most unconscientious thief. -I mean no disrespect to a man of sur- 
passing talents. Strip him of his stolen goods, and you will find good clothes 
of his own below. Yet, except as a e is not original’; and if he ever be- 
come, Editor of the Quarterly, (which I repeat is impossible;) then will I exa- 
mine his pretensions, and shew him up as impostor. Of Shakespeare it has 
been said, in a very good song, that ‘ the thief of all thiefs was a Warwick- 
shire thief ;” but espeare stole from Nature, and she forbore to prosecute. 
Golesiign hee stolen from a whole host of his fellow-creatures, most of them 
peeves himself ; and I pledge m I am bound over to appear against 
im. If he plead to the indictment, he is a dead man—if he stand mute, I 
will press him to death, under three hundred and fifty pound weight of Ger- 
man metaphysics. 
NORTH.. 
Perhaps it is a young Coleridge—a son or a nephew. 
feenedite, Weatianl.papimanntvanne sernnssen-iot Obie 
Mr , I was py to see you le oherty. do some- 
thing like justice to Don Juan. Why wall ou let political animosities pre- 
vent your Magazine being a real reflection of the literature of the Tories? I 
never saw poetry criticised except in Blackwood. The Edinburgh Reviewers 
know nothing about it. The Quarterly are hide-bound. The rest, with the 
exception of a stray writer or two, are both ignorant and hide-bound. Your 
criticisms on Shelly, in particular, did you immortal honour. Everybody of 
liberality and feeling you. Why not be always thus? Cut up the 
and Whiglings, ( knows, they are va ai enough,) and the 
Radicals and Republicans, (God knows, they are prostrate enough,) to your 
soul’s contentment. Only, don’t mix politics with literature ; nor 
“ To party give up what was meant for mankind.” 


_ NORTH: {\! .; 
“We have got back to the old story.. What, my dear sir, do you think of 
personality? ts) Feed y dear sir, do yo our 
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eniitaciaine tee OTE TRA TADS Rion ee 

~» Itas theo Ihave for a long time past ‘against you. 

To me it Ai very trifling matter, and necessarily unco with the 

chief merits or demerits of a work so various and profound as your Magazine. 


Coarse attacks, if you have any such, and you know better than I do, fail. in 
their effect, excepting upon animals too low for gentlemen’s game. As.a mere 
affair of taste, I say, “ use thei ing-knife rather than the cleaver, 
and leave the downright butchering business of literature to those to. whom the 
perquisite of the may be of consequence,” As a general rule, I would say. 
** fight a gentleman with a Damascus blade, tempered with ‘pe 30 Wi 
Wlashsverd, why, order your footman to knock him down ; but if yoti wantex- 
ercise, and now and then choose to turn to yourself, and dtub him in his'own 
way, where is the objection, I should like to know? This is my personality 


' TICKLER. 
And a clear creed it is, thou most orthodox Opium-Eater. One thing all 
must acknowledge, that people cannot: help judging of personality according to 
their amiable prejudices. A Whig reads a libel on a' Tory, and chuckles over 
it as a most mideif-moving jeu d’esprit worthy of Moore himself, or:Pirie’s 
Chronicle, while the pluckless Tory shews it to his friends, who tell him not to 
trouble his head about it, as it is evidently a piece of low ism from 
some hungry hack of The Old Times. A Tory reads a libel-on: ai Whig, and 
instantly, in the joy of his heart, gets it off by heart, perhaps, sets it to mu- 
sic, and sings it at Ambrose’s ; while the enraged Whig consults counsel; car- 
ries the Tory before a jury of his country, and bites his nails over farthing 


damages. ll this is very perplexing to a simple man like Timothy Tiekler, 


NORTH. 
In that perplexity I humbly beg leave to join. There is good Mr J x 
of whom I shall never speak but in terms of the highest ts viva: 
Competent, the Provost of Oriel, a great, awkward, clumsy -door fowl, 
foolishly flapping himself into an unavailing effort at flight. He even changes 
the Provost’s sex, makes him a hen, swears-he saw him lay an egg, and heard 
him cackle. There, on the other hand, is good Mr Jeffrey, as fierce asa fiend 
upon me in a court of justice, because Dr Olinthus Petre thought he perceived 
some resemblance, either in face, person, dress, habits, or conversation, between 
a friend of his and-a parrot. What am I to make of all this? Isa 
animal that ranks lower in the scale of creation than a pullet? Again, the 
same lively, and most exceedingly candid and consistent Mr Jeffrey, calls Mr 
Davison, a » (also once of Oriel,).a ratin a gutter, and all the fellows 
of the same College, cats, or retromingent creatures, which Mr Jeffrey will 
confess is a most incredible accusation; if he ey to qualify himself 
for admission into that society. Now, for anything that I care, C ] 
may be a barn-door fowl, Davison a rat, and Plumer a cat;' but if so-you 
see the consequence logical. fete Yin rt ; a 
TICKLERs of ai 
Clearly, most noble Festus. I have long observed that you never speak of 
Mr Jeffrey but in terms of the highest respect. So do I. For , Baron 
Lawerwinkel was somewhat severe on the late Professor Playfair, insinuating, 
or ing, I forget which, that he had ceased to be true to his early 
sion of faith, Up jumps Jeff., and sallies forth, cap-a-pie, inst the Barc 
like Jack the Giant-Killer ; hut thinking better about it, he doffs his armour; 
buckles his enormous two-edged sword, half as long as himself, and betakes 
eee on a sleety morning. ‘But 
soft, who comes here? Not a grenadier, but Jeff. himself, calling out 
Mr Southey, “ apostate,” “ renegade,” and every other mést:opprobri 
epithet. The Baron eyes him for a while with increased, but'calm con ; 
and then, like a noble-minded mastiff, lifts him up gently by the — of 
neck, and drops him into a pool, out of which he scrambles with ludic 
alacrity, and, shaking his small sides, barks out, “ Personality.” Now;'Mr 


to 3 but of this for this of priggery,'I, 
Timothy Tickler, have chosen to speak in still hi terms of pity and con< 
tempt. ~~ 


- 
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. : THE OPIUM-EATER. 

I confess that my opinion of Mr J. is altogether different. I am rather 
disposed to think with Wordsworth, “ that he who feels contempt for any li- 
ving thing, has faculties that he has never used.” Mr Jeffrey seems to me to 
be an amiable, ingenious man, without much grasp, and of no originality ; pe- 
tulant and in his humours, but kind and cordial where he has a liking 
—not surely a bitter enemy, and, I can well believe, an attached friend. His 
prest onde error in life lay in his attempting to sway the mind of Eng- 

7a t-could not do that, nortwenty grants no wonder, then, that sig- 
nal discomfiture befel one single dwarf. If I might be allowed to use an il- 
lustration, after the manner of Mr Tickler, I should say that Mr Jeffrey being 
ambitious of notice, conceived the scheme of going up in a balloon—that the 
machirtie was constructed of the p sndtertel, a light silk, and not untastily 
ornamented ; but that unfortunately there was a deficiency of gas, so that the 
globus @rostaticus was never sufficiently inflated. The cords, however, were 
cut, and the enterprizing voyager began toascend. By and by, getting entan- 
gled somehow or other by the foot, there he hung with his head downwards, 
while the balloon cleared the roofs of the houses, but could make no approxi- 
mation to the lowest strata of clouds. Finally, Mr Jeffrey got released, and 
he and his balloon came to the earth almost together, and without any serious 
hurt to the eronaut, but the vehicle was irremediably injured, and in all pro- 
bability will never more be able to reach the chimney top. 

THE SHEPHERD. 

Odd’s my life! that simile’s just unco like Tickler, wi’ a greater tinge o’ 
eloquence ; for, oh dear me! after all, a weel-educated Southron says things 
in a tosh and complete manner, that we modern and northern Athenians can- 
na come up to for our lives. There’s nae denying that. 

THE OPIUM-EATER. 

With regard to these ludicrous, and, as many persons may not unwarrant- 

= call them, impertinent and insolent expressions of Mr Jeffrey, more espe- 

i on eee and insolent when applied to gentlemen in the same rank 
of life as his own, and indeed somewhat superior, at least more dignified and 
authoritative, I should say, that most probably Mr Jeffrey employed them 
without any very culpable feeling towards the parties, and merely in compli- 
ance with the spirit of that vituperative system of contention with our real or 
— ts, which he not originate, but which, nevertheless, he, 
by hi popular abili ies, and by the favour which the Edinburgh Review found 
with a great portion of the reading public, helped to make of very general pre- 
valence in the periodical literature of this country. A high-minded, and high- 
facultied man, could scarcely, I think, have written as Mr Jeffrey has too oft- 
en done ; but I do not wish rashly to assert that he might not, remembering 
the vulgar virulence of Milton, not truly to his equals or inferiors, for where 
were they, but to his inferiors indubitably, and without reference to individu- 
als, to all that portion of mankind, or womankind, concerning whom he wrote 


in a controversial or polemical spirit. 
NORTH. 
Wisely spoken. But Mr Tickler chiefly despises him, as it seems to me, 
for the h tical claim he advances: to freedom from this failing, 


and for the bitterness with which he arraigns that conduct in others of whic 
he is himself more frequently guilty than any other man of eminence in this 


vaaied THE OPIUM-EATER, 
That is another matter, and therein he is without defence. 
THE SHEPHERD. — 
Weel, then, Mr Tickler, is party-spirit, think ye, likely to rin, like a great 
heavy sea, ower domestic intercourse in families, this winter ? 
' TICKLER. 
Why, James, I neither know nor care.” My friends, for upwards of half a 
century, have been Tortes ; and what is the sour sulky face of a captious 
ig to’me, any more than his it in a picture—falling from which, I 
turn in calm contempt, or deep di to the well-pleased countenance of 
some staunch lover of his country and his King ? i 
aliithin dexpenate pity 80 ans ane many slover chick epapibibert just * 
But ita y to see sae mony clever c apart jus 
for mere difference 0’ posh about the government ? 
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TICKLER. 
Pray, where are all these “ clever chields?” Take away about four Whigs, 
and are not all the rest confounded dull dogs? I cannot really be too grate- 
ful to party-spirit for keeping such gentry in their own circles. I hope, James, 
you are not going to join the PLuckLess? 
NORTH. 


eg en we you, Tickler. ym sane mre. eles fore 


_ the present zeal in the cause of S fn, They. ae do 
eke ine it tho fn) etn thee eet ha ig Sahn 


ed Spain. They are crying shame upon their former selves ; cd why no be. 


lieve them to be sincere ? 
TICKLER, 


rm NORTH. 


Then, have they not subscribed four thousand, three hundred, sixteen 
shillings, and eight-pence three farthings, for the Greeks ? 


TICKLER. 
Scrubs. 
NORTH. ; 
Did they not wish us to go to war, like a brave people? 
TICKLER, 
Fools. 
ORTH. 
Did they not call Buonaparte the guardian of the liberties of the world ? 
TICKLER. 
Liars. 
NORTH. 
Who but they would change our criminal law ? 
TICKLER, 
Knaves. 
NORTH. 
Are they not for a “ substantial reform ?” 
TICKLER. 
Radicals. 
NORTH, 
Are they not adverse to the prosecution of the foes to Costenienity f 
TICKLER. 
Deists. 
ORTH. . 
Would they not fain overlook Tat ates ? 
TICKLER. 
Atheists. 
NORTH. 
Are they not friends to the liberty of the press ? 
TICKLER. 
_ Libellers. 


THE SHEPHERD. 
You stopt me a while since, and I ery stop till ba ny rad now. .I 
wha’s the worst. I hae nae notion o’ sic.d 


oie et 
can Mr Joyous be thinking a’ this while Me Visien. yon Baas 


muckle the nicht, but the little you did say was to the purpose. I dinna like, 


folk ower furthy a’ at ance. Besides, you are ite knocked up, man. Thet 


Gretna Green is a sad business. 
nortH. (Laying his gold r on the table.) 
Twelve o'clock. Old cy ee rly, and with a silver sound. 


My dear Vivian, we keep ear bride will be in. tears... 
I paiva your silence, and epoca your pay dae es at Barry’s Ho... 


tel. None bef Allow me to accompany you, to the steps Give me oul 
arm, ve 
' Exeunt omnes. Nortu leaning on Joxeuse ong Ori -. 
a Eater, Mr Amsrose bustling befi ore with fa ig OFFER 
~. ~ branches, and TickLer arm-in-arm ade daca 
towering in the rear.) . 
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MANIFESTO, 
Lites componere magnos.* 
Norurne in the character and conduct of the literary men of this age has 
ven us more di than their excessive ishness and irascibilit 


y are all, Are , at loggerheads with each other ; and all that we can do 
to pacify them, has hitherto produced, we are sorry to say, little or no effect. 
Now, gentlemen, we beseech you, once for all, to reflect on what you are about. 
*Tis a shameful, an indecent spectacle; and very awkward things are said of 
you by the Pus tic, who is fast losing all patience, and has been overheard 

ing capital punishment. What is meaning of this childishness ? 
ues ee eae, procedure of the Ame omen a, you are no 
ee ot 0 0 ut elderly gentlemen, some 
of you too fat by far; pot-bellied—others bald oF prey-lockted ——siot a few of you 
ig-wearers,—and more than one at that time of life when an insurance can 
no be effected upon you ;—in short, that you are a set of silly old fools, 
ing about straws and feathers, and like pigs snuffing a high wind. 
ould rue Pustic not better herself, and she is certainly getting very indo- 
lent, we purpose taking you, one by one, by the waistband, laying you seria- 
tim over our knee, and after birching your bottoms, letting you off at a scam- 
per, like so many sheep after shearing, or a still more formidable and fatal ope- 
ration. Tne Pustic, gentlemen, is but a sorry disciplinarian ; and depend 
upon it, that, for every one single cut that tender-hearted matron would have 
inflicted, we shall inflict the devil’s dozen, and such a devil’s dozen as have 
not been experienced by human posteriors since the days of the Czar, Governor 
Wall, and Dr Busby. ‘ 

Gentlemen, the longer we think on your behaviour,your idiotcy appears ina 
more glaring light. Who the deuce are you, who dare to behave in this man- 
ner? Have you not, sirs, — speaking, and without insisting on any in- 
vidious exceptions, enough to eat and drink? Breeches or kilts to wear? 
Beds to in, all with blankets,‘and the majority with sheets? Pray, who 
gives you all this? Why, ruz Pus ic, to be sure, you truly angradetth pup- 
pies! and yet there you are quarrelling with your bread and butter, and your 
shake-downs—making mouths at her, turning up your noses at your benefac- 
tress, or pulling the noses of one another, creating constant disturbances in 
ergy small neighbourhoods, in town or country, so that, go where the 

ic will, she is sure to find herself in a row, wondering, and of her 
wondering finding no end. “ Where is the Police?” = - 

Why, indeed, the only quiet meg See of the present day are those of the 
Fancy, Messieurs de f Imagination ! Tue Pustic never sees them quarrelling, 
except it be a few White-feathers, who, fearing to enter the ring, knock up a 
street-fight now and then, by way of a pick-pocket concern. e Good-ones 


are all di for their peaceableness and suavity ; and John Jackson, John 
G » Jem ,,and Tom Crib, would rather have declined the cham- 
i ip, than “towards their ents the Billi te that is now the 


speech of our leading articles!" ‘The First-raters have been imitated by 

pe he ing officer ;” and the Muses’ Bower is now more ee than 

"s lush-crib in Chancery-lane, or Harry Holt’s Free-and-Easy, Club in 
What-do-ye-call-it street, in eadaan: 

‘Our ~beloved friend, C Lamb, (we would fain call him Extra; 
but that, as he himself says, “ would be as good as naming him,”) what is this 
you aré doing? Mr Southey, having read your Essays, wished to pay you a 
compliment, and called them, in the Quarterly, “‘ a book which wants only a 
sca eggs alter ightful as it is original !” And with thi 

fi SMe y dissatisfied, but so irate at the Laureate, that no- 
2 relieve your bile, but a Letter to the Doctor of seven good in 
™ London.” igious ! Nothing would content your highness (not se- 
rene) of the India-House, but such a sentence as would sell your lucrubations 





* If this quotation be anyhow faulty, Mr Hazlitt will please to set it right. 
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as a puff ; and because Taylor and Hessey cannot send this to the 
om wax yon te , and vituperative of your old crony, and twit him with 
his « old familiar ” This is, our, dear Charles, most unreasonable—most 
unworthy of you ; and we know not how to punish you with sufficient sev 
now that H of Tortola is no more ; but the inflexible Higgins of Nevis 
still survives, and we must import him to flog you ou in the market-place. 


Are you, or are you not, a friend to the of the press? of human 
thought? feeling? opinion? Is it, Charles,enormous wickedness in Southey 
thus to characterize your Essays? If so, what do you think of the invasion of 
Spain, the murder of the Franks family, Pygmalion’s amour with the tailor’s 
daughter, the mili execution of the Due ao Palm’s death, the 
massacre at Scio, Z.’s on the Cockney- » Don Juan, John Knox, 
Calvin, Cock-fighting, the French Revolution, the Reduction of the Five Per 
Cents Navy, Godwin’s Political Justice, the Tread-Mill, the Crusades, Gas 
fighting booty, D’Israeli’s Quarrels of Authors, B s ’s conduct to the Hunts, 
and the doctrine of the universal depravity of the human 

Is there a sound religious feeling in your Essays, or is wn aie And what 
is a sound ious, feeling? You declare yourself a Unitarian ; but, asa 
set-off to that oxy, you vaunt your bosom-friendship with T. N. T., 
“a little tainted with Socinianism,” and “——, a sturdy old Athanasian.” 
With this vaunting anomaly you make the Laureate blush, till his face = 
Derwent-water with a ruddy smipld lapdenon S7 O. Charles, Char. 

— if we could but “ see ourselves as others see Would that we ourselves 
could do so! But how would that benefit tar You are too amiable to wish 
to see Christopher North humiliated in his own estimation, and startled at the 
sight of Public Derision, like yourself! Yes—even ee blush for ye $ 
and .the many clerks of the ‘ialadione hang, down their heads an 
ashamed. 

You present rue Pusic with a list of your friends. ‘“ W., the light, and 
warm—as light-hearted Janus of the London !” Who the devil is he?. Let him 
cover both his faces with a handkerchief. “« H.C.R., unwearied in the olfiais 
of a friend ;” the correspondent and caricaturist of Wordsworth, the very iden- 
tical “ W—th, ” -~who “ estated” you in so many i pres wend made 
you P proud of your * rent-roll.” “ W. A., the last steadiest of that little 

t of whist-players.” Ah! lack-a-day, Charles, what are trumps? And 
“‘ M., the noble-minded kinsman by w k” of the same eternal “ W—th.” 
Pray, what is his wife’s name? yor the banns published in St Pancras 
Church ?—All this.is very vain and ark  smapd snd you indeed. give us 
portraits of your friends, each in the clare-obscure. 

_We were in the number of your earliest, sincerest, best, and most powerfal 
friends, Charles ; and yet, alas! for the ingratitude of the human heart, y 
have never so much as fortified yourself with the initials of our formidable 
name—“ C. N, the Editor of Blackwood.” Oh, that would have been worth 
P—r, A— P—, G—n, and “ the rest,” all in a lum better than the “ Four- 
and-twenty Fiddlers all in 2 row.” Or Ha yond fis courage and the ona 
science to print, at full length, “CuRisToOPRERNORTH, "why; | these sixteen ma- 
gical letters would have opened every door for you, like Sesame in the Arabian 
Tales. These four magical syllables, Vairahe cetine Wet cae eae 
chatacters, standing in the very front of his notice, like some be tena 
ag cae! good Christians from purchasing,” would have been a passport for 

t all. the kingdoms of Christianity, and billetted you,'a true 
soldicr 0 of the Faith, in any serious family you chose, with morning and even- 
ing prayers; a hot, heavy mes every night ; a pan of hot-coals ere you 
were sheeted ; and a good mo aly body, , with six unmarried daughters, to tap 
at your bed-room door at day-light, and summon. you down stairs from a state 
of “ otium cum dignitate,” to one of “* gaiety dill eanocenee,” among damsels 
with scriptural names, short petticoats; and a zealous: attachment to religious 
establishments. 
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